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Foreword 


It seems anomalous that in a democratic country educational 
leadership should have been so slow to become democratic In 
character. From its earliest beginnings, the term “supervision” 
has carried with it authoritarian, inspectoral, and, in general, 
unpleasant connotations. Even prof^ional books on the sub- 
ject have remained undemocratic in procedure while not infre- 
quently arguing for democratic approaches. It is noteworthy 
that in the present volume we have one of the first consistent 
applications of a philosophy of a creative leadership to educa- 
tional administration and supervision. 

Too often books have been written on supervision which rec- 
ognize the desirability of democratic supervision without setting 
forth what was really meant by such supervision practice. Oc- 
casionally, the techniques of political democracy have been 
adapted without a full recognition of the peculiar problems to 
be faced in the educational setting. Even worse, a narrow in- 
terpretation of democracy has been accepted which neglects 
its creative meaning in human relah'oas. Dr. Wiles has avoided 
these pitfalls by recogniring die creative character of the hu- 
man or^nism, by interpreting education as creative living, and 
by conceiving of supervision as the release of the creative tal- 
ents of teachers, children, and people of the community. Those 
who are at work in leadership activities in American schools 
will ^vulcoiiie the fact that the author has not stopped with 
philosophical concepts, but has applied them in the maj'or areas 
of leadership activities. 

To accept the concepts outlined in this volume and to build 
them into a program of leader^p for American education will 
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Foreword 

not be an easy task; but when we have done it we shall, for the 
first time, have achieved an educational system which makes a 
creative impact on individual chfldren and lays flie foundation 
for working democrab'c communities. 

Since the publication of tiie first edition of this volume, 
educational leaders, their students, and associates have applied 
its basic ideas both in the field and in graduate classes. As a 
result of these experiences, new material has been added and 
Ollier sections have been modified to take advantage of what 
has been learned in tlie widespread use of the book. This 
second edition not only breaks new ground in theory but pre- 
sents much that has been tested in experience. 

Ernest O, Melby 

Dean, School of Edtscation 
Hew York VfUcersity 



Preface 


For the past thirteen years, in industry and education, I have 
been attempting to help others acquire more skill in super- 
vision, It has been a rich experience in which 1 learned more 
than I contributed. Members of groups \vith which I worked 
shared their knowledge, their values, their insights, their emo- 
tions, their sensitivity to the feelings of others, and their skills. 
All of us grew together. 

In 1950, 1 tried to state the generalizations that these groups 
had reached on the basis of research and experience with the 
role of the official leader in releasing the creative power of 
group members. The writing ^vas based on conclusions 
hammered out together. 

One of the satisfactions for roe has been the way in whidi 
individuals and groups throughout the country have taken 
responsibility for improving Supertiision for Better Schools. 
Since the book appeared, many persons have written to support 
or contradict a generalization, an idea, or a statement. College 
classes have voluntarily evaluated the book and sent me their 
conclusions and recommendations. Groups of principals and 
supervisors, examining the book together, in various school 
systems, have foi^varded their comments. 

During the five years since 1950, it has been my privilege 
to test the principles stated in Supcroiston jor Better Schook 
with seven hundred additional graduate students and with 
administrative and supervisory staff groups in twenty states. 
These persons have used their own experience and study as the 
basis for agreement, disagreement, or reservation. 

In large part, the changes made in this revision are the 
product of the suggestions that have been offered. 



Preface 

A revision is a second chance for an author. In addition to 
providing an opportunity to bring Gie bibliography up to date, 
to add recent research, and to describe further insight, it makes 
possible an attempt to state in clearer language points that 
have been misunderstood and to elaborate on suggestions tliat 
have been too abstract. I hope I have been able to profit from 
the help that has been given to me. The past five years have 
not led me to revise the basic principles advanced in the first 
edition. In fact, the research in leadership and group work has 
given even greater support to the supervision procedures 
proposed. 

But the evidence is still not conclusive, and the following 
statement from the preface of the first edition remains an 
accurate expression of my feelings; 

“You may use this book to supplement or contradict your own 
experience. If it is at variance with your conclusions, I hope it 
will lead you to re-examine your own analysis. Groups will be 
able to use it as an hypothesis to test against their experience 
and through their work together, 

I hope these ideas will not be accepted unquestioningly by 
anyone. They are truth as we know it. They will be revised as 
we gain more experience and research data in the area of 
democratic living.” 

KimhallWiles 
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Chapter I 

What Is Supemsm? 


Supervision has many different meanings. Each person who 
reads or hears the ^vord interprets it in terras of his past expe- 
riences, his needs, and his purposes. A supervisor may consider 
it a positive force for program improvement; a teacher may 
see it as a threat to his individuality,' another teacher may 
think of it as a source of assistance and support. 

How Effecfive fs Supe/visjon? 

From time to time, teachers have been asked what they felt 
about the supervisory practices in the systems in which they 
W)rk. Tlieir answers do not provide a basis for complacency. 

One study was made of teadier opinion on the supervisory 
and administrative practices of elementary-sdiool principals in 
a large county in a southern state. The study covered the areas 
of communication, human relations, and leadership. In this 
counfy, 

472 of the teachers did not believe they were consulted on 
schedules or program change. 

433 of the teachers did not think faculty meetings were used for 
thinking and workmg together. 

303 of the teachers did not feel dial the administrator did any- 
thing to create a friraidly emotional climate for children. 

353 of tlie teachers thd not think that the principal tried to 
develop the faculty into a friendly, enthusiastic team. 

353 of the teachers did not feel that teacher effort was recog- 
nized or that credit was given for achievement 
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Whal Is Supervision? 

47$ ot the teachers did not engage in problem-solving activities 
with the principaL . . 

52X of the teachers did not seet assistance from the adminis- 
trator in overcoming specific wealmesses. 

41S of the teachers did not believe program changes were based 
on evaluation. 

382 of the teachers did not feel that many attempts were being 
made to decrease the pressure of the job. 

422 of the teachers said that teachers seldom or never reeved 
the type of leadership that stimulates them to do their best 
work. 

The principals in this county may not behave in the manner 
described above, but this is the w'ay their actions appear to 
teachers. Their real actions are not 
important in determining the be- 
havior of the faculty, since each 
teacher behaves in terms of his per- 
ception of the other person’s action. 

The ivay teachers see the supervisor 
hehace conditions their response to 
his actions. 

A study by E. C. Hunter of the 
attitudes and morale of teachers in 
the public schools of a large city fur- 
ther highlights the problem of helping 
teachers to improve the learning situation for boys and girls. 
In 19o3, all the teachers were sent a questionnaire. Five hun- 
dred and three, or 24 per cent, replied. The following list 
& iiaui i a ri 7.es their responses to selected questions: 

492 stated that general working conditions did not encourage 
them to ^ve thrir best services to classroom teadiing. 

342 did not often seek advice or counsel from their principaL 
363 did not consider the quality of suiiervision in their school as 
constructive and conducive to the improvement of teaching. 
42$ did not befieve their work was properly evaluated by the* 
aoministrative and supervisory personnel 
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What Is Supervision? 

39!? did not believe the administration and supervisory staff 
assisted and cooperated in every way possible in the per- 
formance of classroom duties. 

46!? did not feel free to follow the course of action which they 
felt would be beneficial to themselves and their pupils., 

422 did not feel encouraged to make constructive suggesb’oas 
on school policies and pracb'ces. 

412 did not derive inspiration and encouragement in personal 
and professional relations in the system. 

■Hiese responses were made in spite of the fact that 87 per 
cent of the tea<diers stated they were encouraged and aided 
by the system to attend workshops and study groups in order 
to study professional problems. 

In Pennsylvania, when Mort and Cornell asked 2,416 teach- 
ers where they secured ideas for dianges they had made or 
^vould like to make, only thirty-five mentioned the local su* 
pervisor. Teachers ranked suggestions from local supervisors 
twenty-third on the list of sources of new ideas. 

In spite of this evidence, it is impossible to draw a general 
conclusion about the over-all effectiveness of supervision, be- 
cause the supervisory pattern varies. 

How Has Supervision Evolved? 

Teachers’ feelings about supervision differ from school to 
school because of the various ways in which supervisors inter- 
pret their role. The theory of supervision is in a state of rapid 
evolution.' The supervisors in one system may hold to a philos- 
ophy and use procedures that are in direct confiict ^vith those 
of supervisors in a system twenty miles away. Even within the 
same system teachers wth several years of experience have 
probably encovmtered several types of supervision. 

At one time, supervision was a directing and a judging cc- 
tiviUj. In the 1910s and 1920’s the writing in the field of super- 
vision recommended directing and telling and checldag up to 
see whether or not people had done as they were directed. It 
is easy to see one reason for this emphasis. Teachers were not 
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Wfiaf fs Supervision? 

trained then as they are at mid-centur>’- Some ^ed teaching 
as soon as they had left high school, with very little pre-service 

education. . .„»» 

In the 1930’s. the emphasis was on democratic supemsion. 
Bnt a survey of the literature reveals that this term meant a 
type of manipulation in wMch teachers were to he treated 
kindly and maneuvered into doing what the supervisor wanted 
to do all along. 

In the 1340’s, even as early as 1332, some writers described 
supervision as a coopetaUve enterprise. They saw all the people 
in a school system supervising 
each other. For “supervising,” 
it would be possible to sub- 
stitute such phrases as helping 
each other, counseling with 
each other, planning with each 
other, or talking wdi eadi 
other about how to impro^’C 
the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. In this sense, the work of 
the person who is designated, 
as a supervisor is a matter of 
making it easier for people to supervise each other. 

This whole transition has taken place in the literature on su- 
pervision during a thirty-Eve-year period. Persons working as 
supenasors today may have been trained under any of these 
theories of supervision, or even under aH three. Teachers have 
become confused about the meaning of supervision because 
they encounter all three methods in the supervisors they know, 
and even, a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde pattern of inconsistency in the 
same supervisor! 



How Does Supervision Occur? 

A superintendent answers a principals question abont an 
m Service pro^am by taking him to a conference where admin- 
istrators are discussing ways rf improving in-service training. 
6 



Whaf Is Supervision? 

A supervisor discusses u’ith u principal some new evaluation 
devices she has discovered in another school. The audio-visual 
specialist describes new science films at a faculty meeting. 
The librarian offers to help the English teacher locate boolcs 
dealing with snakes for the poor reader who wants to know 
more about them. A teacher volunteers to share some models 
of ships wth the teacher who works in the next room, A teadier 
listens to the problems of a fellow teacher who is having trouble 
>vith a disturhed child snd suggests several possible courses of 
action. The music supervisor helps the third-grade teacher vith 
folk songs for tlie unit on People of Other Lands. The custodian 
offers to help the fifth-grade boys construct a window box for 
the science comer of the classroom. These are all supervisory 
actions. 

Supervision is not limited to any one person or to individuals 
who carry the title of “supervisor.” Any member of the school 
staff may assist teachers in providing a better learning environ- 
ment for pupils. In fact, probably most supervision is provided 
by teachers for other teachers. 

An important criterion, perhaps the major one, for judging 
the quality of a supervisory act, is whether it promotes or 
hinders creativity. An older teadier says to a younger one, “I 
wouldn’t try group work. We’ve never done that here. Youll 
learn that all that theory you heard in college is impractical” 
The older teacher is destroying the desire of the new teacher 
to be creative. A principal remarks. ‘Tour pupils were certainly 
noisy today,” without bothering to discover what was going on 
in the classroom. He establishes barriers that may prevent the 
teacher from trying creative drama again. A supervisor com- 
ments, “That mural seems to represent real pupil thinldng, 
planning, and cooperation. I’d like to see how you do it Will 
you invite me to visit the next time the class undertakes a 
project like that?” This time, the supervisor is giving encour- 
agement and the chances are good that the teacher will call 
on him for help when a more difficult creative project is under- 
taken. 
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What Is Sopervisron? 

Supervision is assistance in improvement It occurs when 
teachers are helped to lake the next step beyond where th^ 
are now. Individual differences exist in teachers, just as in 
pupils, and if super\Tsion is effective each teacher is attempting 
to make some improvement One sixtii-grade teacher may be 
learning bow to belp pupils develop individual spelling lists. 
Another may be undertaking his first excursion to collect wild- 
life specimens. The interests are not the same. The stages in 
development may be vastly different Each wants help to cany 
out his pxirposes. Each vnU reject help that is appropriate to 
otiieTS hut not to him. Supervision cannot be forced; it is effec- 
tive when help is sou^t Teachers, like pupils, listen and learn 
—when they are ready to leam. 

Supenision is assistance in the development of a better 
teaching-learning situation. 


What /s a Supervisor? 

Certain members of the staff are labeled supervisors. Al- 
thou^ the)’ do not do all the supervising, they have a great 
part in determining whether the supervision is good. They are 
the expediters. They help establish communication. They help 
people hear each other. 
They serve as liaison 
agents to get persons into 
contact with others wbo 
have similar problems or 
with resource people who 
can help. They stimulate 
staff members to look at 
tiie extent to which ideas 
and resotirces are being 
shared, and Ihe degree to 
A T- which persons are encour- 

it easier 

siom^iev emerge from evaluation sef- 

Sio^. They taen to mdividuals dheuss their problems and 
8 




Wftaf Is Supervision? 

recommend oUicr resources tliat may help in the search for 
solutions. Tlicy bring to individual Icadicrs, whose confidence 
they possess, appropriate suggestions and materials. They sense, 
os far as they arc able, llie feelings that teachers have aWnt tlie 
S)"stem and its polldes, and they recommend that tlie adminis* 
tralion examine irritations among staff members. They proride 
expertness in group operation, and provide the type of mccling 
place and structure that facilitate communication. Tliey are, 
above all, concerned \rilh helping people to accept cacli other, 
because Uicy know dial when indiriduals value each other 
tlic)' will grow tlirough their interaction togetlicr and will pro- 
vide a belter emotional climate for pupil growth. The super- 
visor's role has become siip;)or<ing, assisting, and shoring, ratlier 
than directing. Tlio authority of the supervisor’s position has 
not decreased, but it is used Jn nnoUier way. It is used to pro- 
mote growtli through assuming responsibility and creativity 
ralljcr than through dependency and conformity. ^ 
Supereision for Better Schools is an attempt to describe the 
way in which a supervisor may play the role described above. 
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Chapter 2 


What Is the Function of a Supervisor^ 


The basic {unction ol supervision is to improve the learning 
situation for children. If any person in a supervisory position u 
not contributing to more effective learning in the classropm. Ins 
existence in that position cannot he iustified. Organization, 
equipment, staff relationships, and teacher weUare are impor- 



tant only as devices for improving learning opportimities for 
children. Supervision is a service activity that exists to help 
teachers do their job better. 

All teachers have greater potential than they use. Many fac- 
tors— lack of vision, past experience, community pressure, lack 
of adjustment in human relations, poor personnel administra- 
tion, inability to evaluate their work— prevent teachers from 
10 
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ublizmg all their skills and abilities. The supendsor s function 
in the school is to help teachers release their full potential. 

How Does a Supervisor Work? 

Bill is fall, clean-cut, with e^ressive brown eyes that give a 
revealing picture of how he feels at any moment. He uses them 
in his work as principal of his school He knows exactlj' the type 
of school he wants and he lets his faculty know. When a teacher 
is working the way Bill thinks be should. Bill s eyes beam %vith 
approval and delict. If the teacher wor^ in a way less satisfy- 
ing to Bill, his eyes narrow and become cold and hard. His 
mouth drasvs into a tight line. 

Teachers know where they stand wath Bill He tells them. 
He tells them in private conferences in his ofBce and he tells 
them in brief comments in the halls. He tells them by the way 
he greets them. If the teacher has lived up to Bill s expectations, 
he receives broad smiles, hearty greetings, pats on the shoul- 
der, and other signs of comradeship during the daily encoun- 
ters. If the teacher has not measured up to Bill’s ideas, he is 
ignored, avoided, or given hasty, forced recognitions. 

Faculty meetings in Bills school are short, tu’enty-minute 
affairs. Teachers are told that the administration does not want 
to infringe upon tlieir time. The meeting is called to order. Bill 
gives the teachers the information be feels they need to know, 
and then he dismisses them. No time is provided in the staff 
meering or in teachers’ schedules for planning. Teachers never 
hold small group meetings. Teaching schedules, textbooks, 
courses of study, and all the details of the operation of the 
school are decided upon by Bill after private conversation with 
the advisers from the staff that he chooses. 

Bills advisers are the members of the staff with whom he 
plays golf or cards. Naturally, no women are included. 

Bill’s office is at the entrance to the building. He fcnou-s w'ho 
goes into the school and who Iea\'es. Visitors must secure his 
permission before contacting any teacher or pupil At e%’cry 
school event. Bill takes a position near the entrance to greet 
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cvei>-one who comes, men the school iccciyes an invitaUon 
to be represented in a community activity, Bill goes. 

Bin is efficient He has worlccd out procedures and tech- 
niques so weU that he is able to leave when the tcacliers do at 
the regular specified time of thirty minutes after the classes 
end. He is energetic. His zeal for his school is unquestioned. 
He goes to all the meetings he feels the school’s public relations 
require and is alwaj'S on the job throughout Hie day making 
inspections to see that everything is progressing the uuy he 
thinks it should- 

Bill is an autocrat He belie%*es it is his function to decide 
what is to be done, to tell teachers what to do and how to do 
it, and to inspect to see how well his wishes arc being executed. 
Supervision, as he conceives of it, consists of directing and 
inspecting. 

Although autocrats as bad as Bill or worse still exist, most 
official leaders in education— superintendents, principals, de- 
partment heads, special supervisors— are attempting to evolve 
more democratic v.’ays of worldng. 


Ann, in her late thirties, is charming. She dresses tastefully, 
is alsN'ays well groomed. Men and women agree that she is at- 
tractive and make her die center of the stage wherever she 


She is a strong advocate of democracj' and insists that her 
school is a model democracy at work. Faculty members arc en- 
couraged to talk o\'er their problems with her. Committees at 
work on school improvement find her willing and anxious to 
^cuss their proposals. She is extremely helpful and plans that 
incorporate her ideals are almost certain to gain faculty ap- 
proval 


Ana lies to discuss school problems with influential teachen 
^ore the problems are brou^t to the attention of the faculty 
Iwg and strategy are important Ann knows that the facultj 
y^accept pr^sals made by certain members and rejec 
those made by others. She understands that opposition fron 
12 
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key faculty members will defeat any proposal and seeks to gain 
their support for her ideas before &e whole faculty is asked to 
take the time to consider them. 

Any proposal for action that is brought to the floor of the 
faculty meeting without a previous conference between the 
initiator and Ann is usually referred to a committee for con- 
sideration and recommendations. Although the staff operates 
democratically, they know Ann likes to have sufficient time for 
thorough study before action is taken. 

Ann is a student of group pnx;ess and presides at faculty 
meetings held in a situation that promotes group tliinking. 
Agenda are arranged by a committee that works closely with 
Ann in planning the meetings, 

'Ann has real ability to guide group thinking. She knows when 
to recognize persons who are in favor of the idea she believes 
is best and when to give the floor to the opposition. The faculty 
reaches consensus easily. 

A few teachers leave the school or ask to be transferred each 
year, but Ann classifies them as the disgruntled diehards or 
persons who really do not understand modem education. 

Ann interprets democratic supervision to mean gently guid- 
ing, people into doing the things that she wants them to do. 
Teadiers are not expected to have an equal part in determining 
the program or the way work should be done. Although she 
does not command or give direct orders, she works wth teach- 
ers in such a way that they come to see the superior value of 
her viewpoint and >vay of work. No one ever uses the phrase 
"‘supervision as diplomatic manipulation, but it is the proce- 
dure Ann follows in the name of democracy. 

Tom is slender, always well dressed, smokes a pipe, and has 
a ready smile. At times he seems slightly distracted. He has 
read widely in the professional literature, particularly in the 
field of phAosophy. He expresses a fervent belief in demoaacy 
and the need for adapting the curriculum to meet the needs of 
the pupil. He believes, too, in giving teacliers and pupfls free- 
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End £a opportunity to be creative. Since be doesn’t want 
^ Ecriirnsiiation to restrict leacbers or impose a pattern on 
he avoids letting teachers know what he thinks. He con- 
c-^/es c{ Hs mle as creating the type of school environment in 
teachers can teach in the best way they know. 

Teariers v?ho have been on his staff for years do not know 
■SThere they stand with Tom. He listens to all of them patiently, 
gently, with that steady smile. His replies to their statements 
or questions carefully avoid giving valne judgments. Every 
msmher of his staff iways receives a warm, friendly greeting 
from Tom. 

Tom calls frequent faculty meetings. They are usually two 
hours long, sometimes more. Everybody talks. Tom calls the 
meeting to order and asks the staff what problem needs to be 
considered. From that point, the meeting may take any pattern. 
Ko decisions ever seem to be reached. If the staff agrees on 
some point, it never seems to make mndi difference in the 
operation of the school- Each teadier has freedom, and state- 
ments of faculty policy are avoided because they may interfere 
with teacher creativeness. Tom hopes that out of faculty dis- 
cussions w31 come guidance for each faculty member. 

All the faculty serve as Tom’s advisers. No one has aity 
special responsibility. Whenever any member of the faculty has 
an idea, Tom s door is open and the faculty member is welcome 
to come in and talk it over. 

Toms office is by the main entrance too. But he does no 
checking on people who enter or leave. The school runs itself, 
Tom says. Confusion is a necessary part of freedom. Kesponsi- 
bility and self-direction cannot develop teachers and 

pupils are free to assume them. 

Tom s work is not organized. The sdiool semetary takes care 
of routine reports, orders, absences, and so on. Tom spends his 
time working with a teacher or a group of teachers on the 
problem of the moment He never seems to get 
finished. ° 

Teachers in Tom s school participate in community activities 
14 
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if they choose. When requests for representaUves in community 
affairs come to the staff, Tom asks for volunteers. If none are 
forthcoming, he goes himself, 

Tom feels dissatisfied with the progress his school is making 
and he fears the teachers are dissatisfied ^vith their achieve- 
ment. 

Tom, and others like him, interpret democratic supervision to 
mean giving teachers freedom and allowing the program to de- 
velop as individual teachers get new insight. It is a laissez-faire 
policy \vith no imposition and as little interference as possible 
from the supervisor. It fails to help the staff develop a sense of 
direction or a consistent program. 

Jim is quiet, unassuming. He has no distinguishing features. 
Few persons ever turn to give him a second glance in a crowd. 
He is of average size, wears his clothes without care for appear- 
ance, chews his pipe, and has hair that never seems to be 
combed. He has a slow smile but never seems emotionally upset. 

His faculty knows what he believes about education and the 
program of school. He has made very clear in the numerous 
faculty meetings that he believes a school should be fudged by 
the contribution it makes to living in the community in which 
it exists. And he knows what other faculty members believe, 
from die same meetings. 

Faculty meetings are held each morning before school starts. 
The agenda is planned by a committee to which Jim and other 
faculty members submit items they would like to see included. 
Jim may or may not preside at the meetings, Whether he does 
or not, he constantly works for a group decision and allocation 
of responsibility. He believes it is his function to help all mem- 
bers of the faculty to become involved in making a decision and 
in reaching agreement upon how it wU be carried out He 
leaves faculty meetings with the understanding that he will 
fulfill responsibilities assigned to him and that he expects others 
to do the same. Committees and individual faculty members 
leave the meetings with their accepted responsibilities too. 

15 
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ate their way of work in the faculty sessions. . . i •. 

A^tor entering the school in which Jim is pnncipal is met 
by n student recepList whohelps *e ^itor 
he is seeking or explains the schools philosophy if asked. Stu 
dents C®whatfte school is trying to do. They have d.- 
cussed it and have representatives at faculty ■ 

If the visitor wants to see the prinapal, the i^ptionut takes 
him to an office in the rear of the budding. The 
have to wait until a conference with a committee of teachers 

or students is finished. ^ 

Jim spends much of his time in planning or evaluating ses- 
sions with groups that have accepted responsibility 
velopment of some portion of the school program. 

Hs job is helping others define what they are going to do, think- 
ing with them about ways of doing it, assisting them to execute 
the plans, and evaluating the results with them. 


Bill, Ann, Tom, and Jim are all real persons but they are also 
stereotypes. Most supemsors, probably even Bill, Ann, Tom, 
and Jim, mix a Uttle of many types of leadership into 
icork. Supervisory patterns of behavior are not clear-cut and 
the majority of supervisors are seeking to discov’er more effec- 
tive ways of working wth people. 

The way of working within the staff illustrated by Jim gives 
the greatest promise of releasing the full potential ability of Ac 
staff. Such a supervisor is selected because of his ability to work 
wiA individuals and groups. His special /unction is to work for 
the conditions under which people can think together about 
purposes and about ways of implementing them and to secure 
the resources that wiU make possible the growth of the staff in 
vision and skills. The supervasor’s word does not carry more 
wei^t Aan Ae word of oAer members of Ae staff in policj 
formation. His vision is not expected to be superior to Aat ol 
Ae combined intelligence of Ae working group. He is a belp© 
16 
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and a resource person to other members of a cooperaU\’ely 
working team. 

The within-the^group approach to supervision has come 
about as a result of many factors. The enunciation of a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education and the analysis of the implica- 
tions of such a philosophy for the schools have caused many to 
reconsider their way of working with people. Research in tlie 
field of social psychology on the formation and productivit)' of 
groups has made clear that people work together better and 
wth greater effectiveness when tlie members participate in 
establishing goals and in forroulating work methods. Sludira 
in group dynamics have shown that leadership from outside 
a group operates to build counter leadership vv^'thin the group. 
Analysis of the results of various types of leadership has shown 
that people are happier, produce more, and exhibit less aggres- 
sion toward each other when the leadership is of a cooperative 
nature >vithia the group. 

The principal problem for supervisors is to discoN'er ways of 
\vorlang cooperatively within staffs. 

The improvement of the learning situation for children can- 
not be provided by centering supervisory attention upon tcacli- 
ing techniques. Tbe teaching is the product of the teaclicr's 
total experiences. To improve instruction, supervision must 
provide: leadership llial develops a unified school program and 
enriches the environment for all teachers; the type of emotional 
atmosphere in which all are accepted and feel that lh(^ belong; 
opportunities to think and vrork together effectively as a facult}' 
group; personnel procedures that ^vc the teadicr confidence 
in the school sj’stcm; and program change based on honest 
evaluah’on. Such supervisory ncUvities produce the tj’pe of 
school in whicli teacliers grow in their capacity to evolve more 
vvDrth-vvhile learning e-xperiences for children. Throughout Uie 
remainder of this book, tlie focus will be on an anlj-sis of vva)'s 
to perform tlieso five functions cooperatively within the group. 
Although it is recognized that any division is artificial and for 
the purpose of anal)^ only, the following treatment of super- 
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vision wffl be divided into five parts: skiU in leadership; slall in 
human relations; skill in group process; skill in personnel ad- 
ministration; skill in evaluation. 


Supervision as Sfci// in Lcadershtp 
The supervisor has the responsibility for encouraging leader- 
ship in others. 11 the stag is to exercise its lull potential, the 
ideas and leadership of all must be used. Creating an atmos- 
phere in which all contribute their best thinking must be one 
of the major efforts of a supervisor. 

A first step in the improvement of the schools program is the 
establishment of common purposes- One of the reasons super- 



vision exists is to help people to agree upon certain goals and to 
work together for their achievement If supervision is not ef- 
fective in getting the staff to agree on the purposes they are 
seeking, little change ^vill take place in the program. Until 
agreement has been reached, conflict and confusion ^v^ll pre- 
vail Many supervisory failures come from lack of realization 
of the importance of common goals. 

The establishment of common goals is only the first step. If 
the program is to be improved, the staff must have opportuni- 
ties to share ideas, procedures, and materials. Techniques by 
wMch this sharing is made possible include workshops, com- 
mittee activity, and providing time for teams of teachers to 
meet together and to develop particular phases of the school 
18 
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program. The supervisor needs ddll in helping the staff plan 
for these activities. 

He must have skill in bringing ideas and resources to the staff. 
One of these resoxuces ^v^II be the supervisor himself. He works 
in such a way that teachers call upon him for assistance in 
solving problems, for help in overcoming specific weaknesses. 
He provides teachers with materials that contain new ideas. He 
comes to the teachers room on request to observe and think 
widx the teacher about new methods that will enable the 
teacher to solve the difficulties confronting him. He brings to 
the teacher s attention resource persons in the community who 
can be of assistance. 

The official leader must accept responsibility for building 
high morale among the members of the staff. Morale consists 
of many things. It involves a feeling that members of the admin- 
istrative staff are coacemed about the problems and point of 
view of individual staff members. For the supervisor, it means 
providing the best possible working conditions and having the 
staff know that their welfare is impoilajit; it means that the 
Individual teacher must know that his opinion is given consid- 
eration in the formation of purposes and proceduresj it means 
the creation of working conditions in which people have an 
opportunity to know each other and like each other as individ- 
uals. 

If leadership is to be developed in the staff, the supervisor 
must have skill in sharing decision-making. As the administra- 
tion gives the staff a part in thinking through the solutions to 
problems confronting the local system, the teachers begin to 
feel that the solutions and plans for action in that system are 
their plans, and they begin to assume more responsibility for 
their successful implementation. As the teachers assume this 
responsibility, they grow in abffity. In other words, the poten- 
rial that teachers have for increased responsibility is released. 

Such supervisory action has another important effect. It in- 
creases the creativeness of teadiers. Creativeness occurs as 
teachers acquire the feeling that they are able to make worth- 
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wMe decisions, that their plans have value, and that the 
supervisory staff is there to assist them to carry out their plans 
rather than to veto them. 

Supervision as Skill in Human Relations 

One of the functions of supervision is the creation of a whole- 
some emotional tone for the school. Some schools are happy, 
hard-working, enjoyable situations. Others are dull, disagree- 
able places which both teachers and pupils dislike and avoid 
as much as possible. In the first type of school, teachers like 
each other and enjoy being with the pupils. In the second type 
of school, teachers have little in common and get away from 
the children as soon as they can. Much of the difference lies in 
the way the supervisor works %vith people and sets the stage for 
relationships of others. 

The basic way for a supervisor to help create a satisfying emo- 
tional tone is by respecting the personality of all individuals 
with whom he comes in contact Respect for the personality of 
teachers by the supervisor has many manifestations. It involves 
being concerned about them and their problems, being %viUing 
to place their desires ahead of his own, giving full consideration 
to their ideas and suggestions, creating the type of staff meet- 
ings in which each teacher has an opportunity to make his 
opinions kno>vn, encouraging socializing activities that build 
friendly relationships among the staff, providing working con- 
ditions that are comfortable and attractive, and such common- 
place things as maintaining an even disposition and showing 
courtesy. 

Respect for personality by the supervisor cannot stop with 
the teachers, even though the way the supervisor treats teachers 
influences the way teachers deal ^vith children. The supervisor 
must set the example in respecting the personality of children. 
Each diila in the school must be made to feel welcome and a 
part of the program. Each child must he treated fairly, regard- 
less of race, religion, or color. Each child must feel that the 
20 
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administration and the teachers are his friends and not persons 
who bend all efforts to seeing that he conforms to a certain pat- 
tern of behavior. Each child must know that his feelings, his 
aspirations, and his abilities are considered in the planning of 
the school’s activities and of his particular set of experiences. 

Such a set of standards implies certain things in the way a 
supervisor deals with the members of the student body. He 
listens to students’ desires and complaints. He creates the 
channels of communication through which student ideas can 
be made known. He encourages the collection of sufficient in- 
formaHon about each child to make it possible for the teacher 
to guide the child through an individualized curriculum. 

To a large degree, the emotional tone of the school is deter- 
mined by the supervisor’s attitude toward the out-of-school life 
of the teacher. Supervision must be considered as broader than 
assisting with classroom problems. For years psychology has 
been stressing that our reaction to any given situaUon is affected 
by our total experience. Supervision within the schools must 
also recognize the importance of helping teachers meet their 
personal problems. A supervisors job involves listening to 
teachers when they have emotional difficulties in their personal 
life. It involves securing necessary aid to help teachers meet 
personal and finana’al problems. No matter how much teachers 
are told that they should park their troubles by the door as they 
enter the classroom, it is a physical impossibility. A supervisor 
can help create a wholesome emotional climate for students by 
helping teachers solve their personal problems. 

A wholesome emotional climate involves even more. The 
supervisor must have a warm, sincere, humble personality. He 
must be able to answer positively such questions as: 

Do you like people? 

Do people like to be around you? 

Do people tell you their desires and ffieir problems? 

Do you find it easy to give others txedit? 

Do you habituaUy think of how othen will feel before you 
make a decision? 
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Supervision as Skill in Group Process 

A supervisor must be able to develop a situation in whicb 
people work cooperatively. Persons grow as they share %vith 
others. Learning takes place through the reconstruction of ex- 
periences, and experiences are reconstructed as individuals are 
brought into contact xvith the 
ideas and experiences of 
others. A staff grows as its 
members have opportunities to 
think, plan, and work together. 
If a positive, cooperative, 
working atmosphere is to be 
established, provision must be 
made for faculty sessions in 
which teachers have time, as a 
group, to identify the school's problems and to plan ways of 
meeting them. Working cooperatively also involves bringing 
the children and parents into the organization and the execu* 
tion of the school program. Occasions are found for joint pupil 
and teacher planning outside the classroom, and parents work 
cooperatively \%ith the staff in providing special services that 
the school could not otherwise make available to students. 

Calling a faculty together and telling them that they are to 
plan and work together is not sufficient The attention of the 
supervisor must be focused constantly upon the process being 
used. When a meeting is planned, or a project organized, he 
must see that the organization of the group facilitates the pur- 
X>osc of the meeting or the acti\ity. To be successful, the su- 
pervisor must develop skill in the planning of effective group 
'S’ork and in helping the group analyze and evaluate its pro- 
cedures. One of the most important functions of a supervisor is 
to help tlie staff to see the way it is working and to devise more 
effective unys of working together. He must know how group 
feeling is built, how group purpose is established, how group 
planning is done, how arriving at decisions and delegating re- 
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sponsibility are adiieved, and how plans are evaluated and re- 
vised in terms of achievement. Without these skills, a supervisor 
has little chance for success. 

An important part of good group process is organization. 
Committees must know the functions they are to perform, how 
these functions will fit in with llie ivork of other committees, 
the place of the committee in the organizational structure of 
the staff, or the way the work of the committee will be brought 
to bear on school problems. Without a plan of organization that 
implements the work of committees, the staff begins to feel 
that time spent in committee work is useless because no action 
is ever taken to execute the policy that the committees formu- 
late. Too frequently a gap exists between the policy fonnation 
procedure that occurs in faculty committee structure and the 
implementing of policies by the administration. Unless such 
failure is quickly remedied, the work of the supervisor in pro- 
gram improvement is almost certain to result in failure. 

The supervisor may fail unless he involves the community in 
the group work of the school. Any change in a program needs 
community understanding and support. One of the best ways 
to achieve this is to have representatives of the community sit 
%vilh the faculty as decisions are made that affect the program 
and as plans are made for implementing the decisions. As 
cowmunity members have this experience, assurance that they 
will back the changes made is increased. The program has be- 
come theirs and they are as committed to its success as is the 
teaching staff. 

SuperWsion as Skill in Personnel Ac/minisfraf/on 

The supervisor has the responsibility for taking leadership in 
the selection of new staff members. To perform this function 
satisfactorily, he must be able to analyze a position and deter- 
mine the qualities the person filling it needs; he must be able to 
devise situations in which satirfactory indices to behavior are 
obtained, and to interpret that evidence in ter^ of the position 
involved. A poor choice of teadieis will handicap the program 
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for years. The selectioii of new staff members involves dete^ 
mining with the staff the qualifications that should be possessra 
by replacements or additions to the staff, the screening 
candidates, the recommendation of the top candidates, the 
choice of ffie person who will most adequately fill the position, 
and a discussion with the person selected of the school’s pro- 
gram and the way the staff works. 

This talk is the first step in the induction of a new^ staff mem- 
ber. Much of the success in the development of a good staff de- 
pends upon the induction program. New staff members should 
not be expected to become worffi-while members of the staff 
without help from the supervisor or staff. It is the supervisors 
responsibility to make known the xrorking conditions, to provide 
assistance in meeting the problems ffiat new teachers meet, to 
encourage older members of the staff to help new teachers 
feel that they belong, and to see to it that the new teacher is 
placed in the type of situation in which he can be most useful. 

The same skills, plus ability to analyze the emotional factors 
in a situation, are needed in the proper placement of current 
staff members. Improper placement of individual teachers de- 
prives the school of the full talents of the staff. A supervisor 
must constantly watch for misplaced persons and must take 
time to work out shifts in personnel that will increase the 
efficiency of the staff members. 

Proper placement may involve shifting a teacher from one 
position to another until he is located in the spot where he can 
make the maximum contribution. Shifting should not be con- 
sidered as making special allow^ances for the weaknesses of staff 
members, nor should it be used as a disciplinary device. Rather, 
changing the responsibilities of a staff member should be looked 
upon as an attempt to make the best possible use of his 
skills. 

In addition to shifting the personnel to make more effective 
use 0 their abilities, staff improvement depends upon an in- 
^ice training program that increases the skills of teachers. 
In-seiMcc education must be provided to prepare for the next 
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steps in program development 
The supervisor must examine 
policies agreed upon by the staff 
to determine what new types of 
stalls will be needed in the 
faculty to implement these poli- 
cies. And experiences must be 
established through which fac- 
ulty members can gain these 
understandings and sldlls. It is as 
important to help staff members 
acquire new skills before pro- 
gram changes are made as it is 
to purchase new materials to be 
used in the new program. 

A basic skill in personnel ad* 
ministration is the interview. Recognition that the interview is 
a situation for problem analysis and planning rather than an 
occasion to sell the teacher on the supervisors point of view 
increases tiie value of the interview as a means of staff and 
program improvement 

Supervision as Skill in Evahafon 

Skill in the use of evaluation procedures enables a super- 
visor to help his staff make more intelligent decisions. Without 
assistance in evaluation, many teach- 
ers are forced to rely on guesses and 
unproved hypotheses rather than on 
systematically collected evidence. 

Evaluation involves skill in: defin- 
ing goals and establishing standards 
by which to judge the amount of 
change; collecting evidence of change; 
applying the criteria and making judg- 
ments about the worth of the ch^ge; 
and revising plans in terms of the 
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judgments. The supervisor with skill in evaluation ^vill be able 
to help teachers in all these activities. 

He must help the staff to evaluate its group activities and to 
make decisions on how to improve its group processes. Tech- 
niques such as the process observer and discussion flow charts 
for collecting data may be brought to the staff’s attention, and 
the staff may be encouraged to use them as instruments for self- 
improvemenL 

Self-improvement is the key to the evaluation process. Self- 
rating is substituted for supervisory rating when the supervisor 
leads from within the group. The staff may be encouraged to 
develop a self-rating form. In die process of constructing sucb 
instruments, the staff gro\s^ as individuals and as a group by 
exchanging ideas. After die self-rating check list has been 
formed, each teacher has a set of criteria by which he can 
judge his mvn work. 

The supervisor is equally concerned about evaluating his 
own work. He wants to knowhow much progress he is making, 
how he is getting along widi people, which procedures decrease 
his effectiveness. He, too, must have a self-rating form and a 
way of bringing the intelligence of the total st^ to bear on 
finding better \vays to work. 

Who is o Supervisor? 

Any official leader, superintendent of schools, principal, de- 
partment head, or staff officer is a supervisor. All spend a portion 
of their time seeking improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram. Even while they are engaged in administrative activities, 
die procedure used has a direct effect on their supervisory func- 
tion. This book is designed to suggest ways in which any per- 
son assigned responsibility for helping others in program im- 
provement can work more effectively. 
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A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, 

Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 
Worst when they ^spise him. 

"Fail to honor people 
They fail to honor you”; 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled. 

They toill all say, “We did this ourselves” 

Witter Byaner, The Way of Life According 
to Loatzu, An American Version, The John 
Day Company, New York, 1944, pp. 34-35. 



Chapter 3 

Where Does Leadership Begin? 

As a supervisor begins to >vork in a staff, he must be sure that 
he has a functional concept of leadership and a clear picture 
of the relationships he wishes to attain in the group. This 
chapter analyzes the meantog of leadership, explores three 
types of relationship a supervisor miglit seek, and offers sug- 
gestions of specific steps that can be taken to establish a desir- 
able status in the staff. 

Whaf h Leadership? 

leadership is any contribution to the establishment and 
attainment of group purposes. It may be exercised by the su- 
pervisor or by any member of the st^. 

A definition that restricts leadership to persons in official 
positions is a denial of life 
situations. Real leadership 
in a group maij or mey not 
he exercised by the officiolhj 
designated leader. Any per- 
son may make a contribu- 
tion to the success of the 
group. 

Note diat leadership is a 
quality of group activity. A 
person cannot fae a leader apart from a group. It is the con- 
tribution that an individual makes in a group situation. A 
group and leadership are mutually dependent. Neitlier exists 
without the other. A group must ^ve leadership. Unity must 
be established, othenvise the group remains a collection of 
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individuals. Someone must have a basic concern for develop- 
ing group feeling and coordination. LeadersMp is a crucial 
quality that someone must exert if a group is to come into 
being and continue to exist- 

Two types of leadership are possible-official leadership and 
leadership that emerges from the group. Official leadership is 
appointed hy some authority outside the group or elected from 
•within the group by the group. Emerging leadership may come 
from any member of the group. It is recognized as the group 
incorporates the contribution into its purposes or procedures. 

Supervisors are official leaders who are almost always ap- 
pointed by an authority outside the group in which the super- 
visor works. Throughout this book attention is focused on the 
official leader and the way he provides the most helpful leader- 
ship for die staff of the school in which he works. 

Whaf Type of Leadership Is Desirable? 

An official leader may take at least three approaches to bis 
work. First, he may believe it is bis function to dominate, 
control, and operate the group. He may conceive of himself as 
“working on” a group. Second, be may believe it is bis function 
to help the group carry out its purposes. He may conceive of 
his role as "^TOrking for” a group. Or third, the official leader 
may believe it is his job to help a group to form and execute 
purposes. He may conceive of his role as “working widiin” a 
group. 

The third conception of the way official leadership ca n help 
a group release its full ahOity is the only defeasible one. 

Domination can be challenged on the basis of its contradic- 
Uon of democratic concepts, but it is equally vulnerable when 
judged by its effect on releasing the full power of the group. 
DominaUon weakens the ability of groups and individuals. As 
sernmne makes decisions for the group, the power of members 
of the group to make their own decisions is reduced. Domina- 
tion remits in a decrease in the ability of all but the leader to 
make decisions and take the initiative. 
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Domination seeks to weaken tlie strength of individuals 
witiiin the group. Either they lose the power to be independent, 
or the domination of the official leader is challenged. Official 
leadersliip tliat seeks to control the group must be concerned 
^vith creating a perpetual dependence on the thinking and ac- 
tions of the leader. 

Domination must be indicted on two other counts. ^Vben a 
group is subjected to domination, it \viU deliberately organize 
its O'vn actions in oppositioo to authority. Official leadership 
finds itself outside the group, with real leadership leading the 
opposition to official leadership. The only way to keep control is 
by breaking or compromising the real leadership. Second, 
studies of authoritarian leadership have indicated that when 
real leadership is broken and the group does not dare to oppose 
authority, members of the group unable to strike back at the 
leader display aggression toward each other. In one group 
studied by Lippitt, where autocracy ivas the form of leader- 
ship, members displayed thirty limes as mudi aggression 
toirard each otlier as in another working group where the 
leadership was more democratic. 

“Working for” the group is a denial of leadership. If we 
recognize that leadership is a part of a group activity, actions 
taken by someone outside the group cannot be interpreted as 
leadership. If the official leader is “working for” the group, he 
will be outside it. He has not been in tlie group, figuratively 
speaking, when purposes were developed or when the plan of 
action was accepted. Even if it were possible to lead by work- 
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ing for” a group, an official leader should not wait for the staff 
to become a group with common purposes and to tell him what 
to do. He has an official responsibility to help the group achieve 
unity. Someone must take the initiative to help the individuals 
on the staff to find out what they want to do. The official leader 
is assigned this function hy his appointment. 

The official leader must recognize that he can function only 
as he is a part of the group. 

What Is fhe Official Leader's Place in a Group? 

The official leader of the group must win acceptance as a 
member of the group if he is to be effective. As an outsider 
given charge of the group, he is viewed with suspicion by the 
members of the group and will be so regarded until he proves 
himself by the way he works widi them. 

A new superintendant was appointed in a New England town 
where there is a strong teachers* association. Within the first 
tNvo months on the job, he wrote a letter to the teachers’ asso- 
ciation asking them to advise him on steps they felt should be 
taken in the school system. He added a statement dmt he as- 
sumed the program of curriculum improvement that was under 
way would continue. This statement appeared acceptable and 
representative of a cooperative approach. But it aroused the 
antagonism of the teachers^ association. They discovered that 
tlic superintendent had discussed the financing of a curriculum 
study wth the Board of Education and assumed he was at- 
tempting to manipulate them into action. Because of the 
teachers’ previous experiences, their suspicions of a new offi- 
cial leader were doubly strong, and they were unusually sensi- 
tive and alert to see that the group’s position was not weakened. 
The association reacted by stopping all work of members on 
curriculum improvement. 

If this letter had been wntten after the teachers had learned 
to know and tr\ist the superintendent, it would undoubtedly 
have been received in the spirit in which it was written. Only 
ff the leader is accepted as a working member can he hope to 
influence the group s direction and purposes. 
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As official leader he cannot preconceive the goals for the 
group. If he does, he is still in the position of “working on” the 
group. He has goals that he hopes will emerge and he con- 
tributes them as ideas for group consideration after he has been 
accepted as a working member of the group, but in no sense 
must he offer these ideas as a statement of official position or 
direction. If he does, his acceptance as part of the group ^v^lI 
be destroyed. 

As official leader he uses his influence to deepen teachers' 
insight into the methods of group thinking, and into the im- 
portance of building the program on scientific evidence gained 
through experimentation. His emphasis is on constant improve- 
ment, using the concerns of the group as the starting point 
In the process of improvement he constantlt/ seeks to increase 
the unity of the group, to encourage the experimental ap- 
proach, to enrich the group thinking, to build the sectirity and 
self-confidence of the group, to help the group see clearly the 
boundaries of its authority, to increase interaction and sharing 
of experience, and to extend the opportunities for leadership. 

As official leader he wants to spread the leadership in the 



Eroup because be recegnfees lhat sharing leadenhip helps 
the members grow in abffity and thereby increases tl,e strength 
of the group. He recognte that spreading committee chau- 
manshim or special assignments of responsibility threugl. the 
faculty increases the opportunity for more people to cxcrcrso 
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leaderstip. He worlcs to Iceep the organization of the group 
from concentrating responMbiUty in a few people. 

An official leader has the responsibility of helping a group to 
establish the organization necessary to study and improve the 
program. He is the member to whom the group may turn for 
help with organizational problems. If they do not seek his as- 
sistance, he may suggest organizational procedures which tiie 
group must feel free to turn down. If he attempts to force 3 
structure on the group, he again forces himself out of the group. 

An organization cannot be for<»i on a group. It emerges a.s 
the members work together. It grows out of the relationships 
of the people who compose the group. If an attempt is made to 
force an organization that runs counter to the group* s working 
relationships, the attempt ^viII be i^ored. An effective organi- 
zation of a group must be created by the group as a structure 
through which it can study and solve its problems. 

If we ^vant to secure greater participation in leadership roles, 
we must concentrate fint on helping staff members to know 
and value each other. 

One of the factors that a sdiool administrator faces as he at- 
tempts to spread responsibility is the manner in which individ- 
ual staff members regard themselves. Certain individuals glory 
in their chairmanships and want to keep them. An attempt to 
give more people an opportunity to serve as leaders is a threat 
to tliosc who yearn to monopolize the leadership roles. Other 
teachers feel inadequate and afraid. Out of a desire to sim'k 
responsibilit)' or a sincere belief that their leadership will not 
be sufficiently skillful, ih^ try to avoid chairmansbips by re- 
nominating the persons who have served before, or by insisting 
that eveything has been going so well it would be undesirable 
to institute any change. 

The attitudes that staff members have toward one another 
may aim liinder the attempt to spread leadership. Any staff sviU 
have d^-eloped confidence in certain persons. Through the 
ywrs, the staff has come to respect their judgment and their 
ability to guide studies and committee work. Other staff mem- 
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bers^. trough eiratic and iH-timed statements, have lost the 
iaith of their fello^vs. Tliey are considered w-eak and inept. The 
access of a project depends upon which staff members are 
desi^ated as leaders. If a person is selected whom tlie staff 
considers able, the other members will want to work with the 
committee and will give a fair Ijearing to the proposal that 
results. If a teaclier who is considered tmsldlled, self^seeldng, 
unintelligent, or shallow is selected as chairman, the others will 
seek ways to avoid working with him and the proposal that 
results ^vilI have less chance of acceptance. 

After the official leader has been accepted by the group, he 
may raise questions that will cause other members of die group 
to re-examine their position and procedures. Out of these self- 
analyses by members of the staff may develop a concern that 
will lead the group to undertake an improvement in the phase 
of the program about which the official leader raised a doubt. 
But he cannot force the group to accept his concern. It must 
be a concern of the group, not of the official leader. 

The place defined for the official leader does not make him a 
less dynamic person. It increases his potential power. It allows 
a person Nvith leadership to get into a position where he can 
use it. Qualities that generate enthusiasm and unity are svasted 
if preconceived ideas of status and organization prevent an 
official leader from using those qualities effectively. 

How Does o New Supervisor Begin? 

An official leader can reach his position by two routes. Either 
he can be promoted from the ranks or he can be brought into 
the situaHon from an outside position. Both routes have their 
difficulties. 

If a man is promoted from the ranks, the staff knows him and 
his strengths and weaknesses before he starts exercising official 
leadership He is a member of the group. He must not aUow 
that relationship to change. His chief problem wiU be his o^vn 
behavior. He xviU have to choose his words much more cme- 
fuily He >viUhave to guard against actions that wiU be mistaken 
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for assumptions of superiority. He will find that exercising lead- 
ership from the supervisors spot requires different procedures 
from exercising leadership without ofBcial status in the group. 

"When a supervisor is hrou^t in from the outside, first im- 
pressions can do much to win acceptance or to build up enor- 
mous hurdles that must be overcome. In a large eastern city, a 
new principal meeting his faculty for the first time said, "I feel 
that this is the worst high school in the city and I shall stay here 
only until I am able to secure a transfer." It is easy to imagine 
the impression created by that opening statement. The faculty 
had assembled hoping to find real leadership, even thou^ the 
caustic remarhs of the cynics in the group indicated that tiie 
chances were not great Their none too bright hopes were 
rudely shattered by this opening remarh and the principal 
handicapped himself unnecessarily. By one unfortunate remark 
made before the staff had had a chance to know him, this prin- 
cipal had set the stage in a way that would make the creation 
of morale and a good working situation exceedingly difBculL 
Out of the first meeting with the staff should develop a feel- 
ing that a new official leader is humble, friendly, has a sense of 
direction, and is willing to leam. Actions that tend to create 
feelings of antagonism, suspitSon, distrust, or the impression 
that the official leader knows all the answers should be avoided. 

Neither should the supervisor give the staff the impression 
he is out to make a name for himself. The following excerpt 
from the letter of a beginning supervisor shows his awareness 
of this pitfall: 
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and teowledge, the chances are great that they svill not give 
their full support to the program. One of the surest ways to 
secure their assistance is to let them hnow that he will be com- 
ing to them for information and help, that they have great 
responsibility for giving clear interprefaHons of the vdues of 
the present program, and that the staif needs these ideas as 
much as it does the thiiJdng of new staff members. 

In his opening remarks to the staff, the supervisor should get 
across the idea that the success of any program depends upon 
the ertent to which staff members are able to work together 
and help each other. 

One o! the sources of help for a new supervisor is his prede- 
cessor. Even, thou^ the person who was in the position before 
is being relieved of his responsibility and feels bitterness toward 
diose responsible, he ^nll have much helpful information for 
the new supervisor. The newcomer will want to secure the for- 
mer leader’s analysis of the situation. Although this information 
may be biased, it should be weighed and evaluated to see what 
guidance may be obtained firom it Particularly helpful would 
be the outgoing supervisor’ s estimate of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of various staff members, his description of the plan of 
operation of the program that is under way, and his statements 
concerning the pitfalls and problems involved. 

The new supervisor should remember that he is on trial. It is 
not his function to go into a new position and judge his prede- 
cessor, the staff, or the program. He ^vill want to avoid behaving 
like the supervisor that this Washington teacher described: 

Our supervisor was new to the district and unknown to nearly 
all the teachers, except by name. He walked into a room un- 
announced, sat for ffiree hours and watched the proceedings 
of class and walked out without a word to the teadier he 
had observed. 


_ The new supervisor must put the staff at ease. It is just as 
mportant for a supervisor to take this step as it is for him to 
devote the first p^ of an interview to making the other per- 
son feel at ease. Although the need for putting the other person 
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at ease in an interview is tvidely recognized, the need 
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the year and comhined wth the solution of staff problems. Here 

is how one beginning principal in a western state went about ff ; 

It was our prindpal’s first year as a principal and five of the 
eight teachers in the school were new to the system. Two of 
us were teaching for the first time. 

In an endeavor to bring about friendly relationships among 
teachers and between faculty and the administration, coffee 
time was scheduled for each afternoon after school. It lasted 
for only fifteen or tNventy minutes but it gave us an opportunity 
to talk over our individual and mutual problems as Nvell as to 
plan for future activities. The net result was a feeling of being 
able to discuss our problems freely and to profit from the ex- 
perience of other members of the staff. 

Another aspect of putting the staff at ease is to start wiffi the 
assumption that all members of the staff are strong. A supervisor 
will want to start by looking for good qualities that he can com* 
mend. As he gives recognition to the positive side of the existing 
program, he will build the confidence of staff members in their 
relationship with him. An analysis of weak points in the begin- 
ning of the work together will alienate some members of the 
staff who would othensisc be wiling to give the new official 
leader a trial. Starting out with an accent on the positive serves 
the same purpose as discussing common interests in the begin- 
ning of an intervimv. 

If tile official leader stresses his role as a coordinator rather 
tlian as a dictator of iwlicy, he will help put people at ease. 
Tlicy will feci certain that no one is going to come into the situa- 
tion and institute change more rapidly than they can accept it 
Emphasis on tlic coordinator role makes it clear that the super- 
visor conceh’cs of his job as a scrvi€% function rather than as a 
directing function. 

Tlie offidal leader should assure the staff that he will con- 
tinue tlic present method of operating. Drastic changes will not 
be made immediately. One principal entering a new job asked 
his suj^rintendent what to do. The superintendent’s reply w'as. 
Nothing. His point was that it is important for the new 
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supervisor to keep the present program going mtil he Iru Lad 
a real opportunity to get his feet on the ground. He should not 
make changes just to assert his authority or to let the staS Imow 
that a new man is on the job. He should make clear ftat im- 
mediate changes rviU be made only at the request of the staH. 
The staff knows the situaUon, and any acUon taken by a new- 
comer rvithout the knowledge suppUed by the staff would b 
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change completely as ofBcial leaders are changed. A high-school 
staff that had had three new principals in six years greeted the 
fourth principal with the general attitude of ‘Tliere is no need 
for us to become excited about your program because you will 
be moving on in two years and we will have to adopt another 
one.” IVhen staff members assume this attitude, they have lost 
both dieir professional responsibility and the opportunity to 
develop professional direction. It is the official leader s job to 
help the staff tmderstand that the program is theirs and that his 
function is to help them improve it 
A new supervisor should listen more than he talks. Any per- 
son going into a new situation 
will make mistakes based on 
lack of information about the 
job. The more experienced 
members of the staff wU know 
many details of the inediod of 
operation which the supervisor 
cannot hope to know. Foolish 
statements based on this lack 
of information will put the new supervisor in the unfavorable 
position of having to correct or revise the step that he has taken. 
An industrial engineer was placed in charge of the sales de- 
partment of a large concern. One of the members of the depart- 
ment who had hoped to be appointed supervisor came to the 
engineer and asked how he should conduct the mailing cam- 
paign that was then in progress. The new supervisor wisely 
recommended that tiie older employee go ahead with the 
program the way it had been planned until the new supervisor 
had become thoroughly acquainted ^vith the department and 
its operation. 

Another supervisor in the same organization proceeded on an 
entirely different basis. 'When he met his staff for the first time, 
he stated publicly that he did not like tiie way the program was 
conducted and from now on everything would be done 
tffiermtly. He pul his dedaraHon into effect immediately. Al- 
though his staff went along with his program, they did not 
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thoroughly accept it, and as soon as the man moved to a new 
job they began vvorJcing for the return of the practices that had 
been used in the department before he came. This man never 
thoroughly sold his staff on his program and his procedure, he- 
c^se he had discarded without a fair evaluation a sj'stezn to 
which they had contributed and to which they felt loyalty. 

A supervisors first fob is to become acquainted with the 
program he is to guide. If he does most of the talldng, his 
chance of becoming acquainted with it is less. 

Where Does a New Supervisor Sforf? 

If the supervisor conceives of his fob as helping his staff, he 
will want to start with the problems that the members of the 
staff have. It will be a way of demonstrating that he is sincere 
in his desire to help and in his acceptance of tlie value of the 
program that the staff has developed. These problems may be 
unimportant from tlie supervisor’s point of view. 

In one school in the Southern Study, the school faculty 
started to work on the problem of "How to get the students to 
bring their pencils to class." Although the principal felt that this 
was a relatively unimportant problem, he recognized that it was 
a real problem to the faculty. As he u'orked with the faculty and 
proved himself helpful, he created a readiness to bring him into 
the solution of other problems that were more important. 

A new supervisor cannot tell his staff which problems are 
important in tlie school. He can only create a situation in Avbich 
the staff will bring its important problems into the open, and 
in which the supervisor may be of assistance in solving tliem. 

One technique for bringing the problems of a school to the 
surface was hilawed hy a new superintendent in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He ivrote to aU the teachers in the s>-stem and 
asked them to list the problems on whicli they felt tlie staff 
should be u-orking. Using the statements of the teachers, ho 
compiled a list of the twenty-five problems mentioned most 
frequenUy. He requested the staff to select tliose problems from 
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the list thus created to servo as the basis for an in-service train- 
ing program that was to be instituted in the school system that 
year. 

In Pasadena, California, discussion groups of teachers, secre- 
taries, custodians, central oIBce personnel, and administrators 
were formed. Each of the fifty-two discussion groups made 
recommendations for improvements they felt should be put into 
effect in the system. These recommendations provided the basic 
orientation for the program of development that was imdcr- 
taken. 


In diese cases, the approadi made by the new official leaders 
was to discover the problems that were important to the staff 
and to begin by maldng any 
contribution they could to the 
solution of these problems. 

In talking with the staff to 

learn about the program and the 

personnel involved, the new 
I supervisor must be careful not 

build up a caste system in the 
\ faculty. All persons should have 
I ✓ft 1 access to the door of a new 

1 I supervisor. If it becomes appar- 

k I enl that he is depending upon 

\J certain members of the staff for 

^ information and guidance, the 

. ^ teachers not included in tiffs 

^er circle will begin to form resistance groups to the program 
being evolved by the unofficial cabinet. This condition is par- 
ti^larly likely to arise if the stated functions of the persons to 
whom Ae new official leader turns for advice do not include 
ea ers 'p in portions of the program about which decisions 
are made. 


One way to avoid the development ot feeling that the advice 
in ^ ^ portion of the staff is sought is to make many decisions 
m an open conference. Thereby, the staff wiU have the oppor- 
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tunity to see how the supervisor brings out all the evidence, en- 
courTges everyone to listen to aU data and opnuoM, eonnden 
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habit to get to work half an hour earlier than anyone ebe and 
to stay half an hour after the last person left. Without a word 
being spoken, the staff began to work a full day. The example 
was more forceful than anything the supervisor could have said. 

As he enters a new job, the supervisor must avoid any change 
in his personality. New responsibility must not be allowed 
to interfere with his friendliness and relaxed quality. It is so 
easy to become over^vhelmed by new duties and responsibilities 
that new formality, hurriedness, and hardness may begin to 
appear in the supervisor s manner. 

One exception to being natural is being more careful about 
chance remarks. Comments of supervisors have much wider 
implication than remarks made by an ordinary member of the 
staff. Much humor in ordinary situations is at the expense of 
others. Belittling remarks are accompanied by a smile and they 
are accepted in the same spirit in which they are given. When 
such remarks are made by a supervisor, they have a far dif- 
ferent implication. As a person steps into a supervisory role, 
he has a much greater effect on the future of his co-workers. 
Remarks made by the oEBcial leader may be misunderstood. Re- 
marks that are made in jest may be taken seriously. Statements 
that are understood perfectly by everyone present in a given 
situation may cause much misunderstanding when they are 
repeated to persons who were not present. Care must be exer- 
cised to avoid the type of statement that will be misunderstood 
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if It IS repeated out of lie conleit in which it tvas spoken. A re- 
mark made m good faith may be Uvisted by repeated tellings 
until It becomes a barbed threat by the time if reaches the per- 
son concerned. Persons in positions of responsihaily must be 
constmtiy on their guard to be sure they say ivhat tliey mean 
and that they do not depend upon inflection of the voice or 
Upon gestures to convey die impression they wish. 


Wftaf Loyaffy Can Be Expected? 

The new official leader must win acceptance and respect He 
cannot demand loyalty to himself, even if he wants it. 

A former college professor went into a job as the head of a 
department in a national organization. On the first day, he 
called the staff together and opened the meeting with the re- 
mark, "I expect all of you to be loyal to me." One of the mem- 
bers of the staff spoke up immediately, “I do not know whether 
or not I can be loyal to you.” The college professor, taken aback 
by the response, asked why; the staff member replied that he 
would develop loyalty if he found the supervisor deserved it. 

An industrial relations director, in discussing the problem of 
winning support of a staff, put it in another way. "Loyalty is a 
t\vo-way proposition and a supervisor must be the one to dem- 
onstrate it first Workers ore loyal when the supervisor earns 
their loyalty by being loyal to them." 

Lillian Smith, in Tfie foumetj, vnites: 

As totalitarianism increases— in a school or a country or a 
church-the use of the word loyally increases. A strange and 
frightening word. The mob's word. The gang’s word. A word 
people shout in unison— while honor and responsibility and in- 
tegrity are words only an individual can speak, and act out. 

How does one measure the quality of a man’s relationship 
with a large entity such as church or school or government? It 
is an interesting fact, and one many of us have observed all our 
lives that people demand loyalty of us only when they are 
doing sometilng to us (or somebody else) of svbioh sve don^ 
approve and cannot wholebeartedy portidpate in, and which 
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weakens our love and admiration. Let’s admit it: loyalty is a 
verbal switch-blade used by little and big bosses to force us 
quicldy to accept a questionable situation which our intelli- 
gence and conscience should reject.* 

In the cooperative approach, loyalty to an individual official 
leader is not the quality desired. Teachers must develop loyalty 
to the values that they accept and loyalty to the program that 
emerges through the implementation of these values. Official 
leaders are not concerned over whether people develop a per- 
sonal loyalty to them. Staff members should be unfettered by 
personal loyalties that keep them from taking issue with official 
leaders when the leaders tyiolate the values that the group is 
seeking. Official leaders want, instead of loyalty, an acceptance 
as worth-while contributors to the development of a good pro- 
gram, and respect for their abilities and skills that make the 
school more effective. Acceptance and respect are built through 
the way the leader works. It is a long-time proposition. 


SP£CiFiC SUGGESr/ONS FOR BEGINNING SUPERVISORS 

1. Strive for humility. 

2, hlake clear to staff a desire for help and a willingness to 
leam. 


3. Define official leader’s role as coordinator and resource 
person to help the staff. 

4. Talk with predecessor about the program that is under 
way and the next steps as he sees them. 

5. Meet the staff in an informal social situation as soon as 
possible. 

6. Look for the strong features of the program and the 
staff members. 


misting procedures until they have been 
” n I"*™ been determined. 

a. Make change slowly on the basis of the staff evaluaUon. 


H. World PoblisUox Conrpooy. 1954. pp. 223, 224. 
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Where Does leadership Begin? 

9. Talk with each person or a TepreseDtative of eadi group 
about Iiis (or the group’s) work. 

?0. Listen more than you tallc. 

I T. Start with the staffs problems. 

12. Keep an “open door” to all staff members, 
h T3. Make some early decisions in open conference. 
c‘ 74. Set the Avork pattern the staff is to follow. 

Ci: 75. Be natural. 

jt 16. Bew’are of remarks, even in jest, drat belittle a staff 
member. 


Chapter 4 

Holo Can Staff Morale Be Built? 


Groups grow in unity, strength, and effectiveness as individual 
members find in them satisfaction of their desires. In taking 
steps to exert leadership for program improvement through 
die group, the official leader must understand these desires and 
do all in his power to promote the type of group environment 
anc operation that will fulfill them. He must build morale. 

Whaf Is Morale? 

Morale is the emotional and mental reaction of a person to 
his Job. It may be high or low. A teacher may like his work and 
may believe that he is working with a fine group of people and 
in an excellent school system. Or he may distrust the adminis- 
tration, be dissatisfied with flic amount of money he is receiv- 
ing, and resent his fellow workers. Actual conditions do not 
count The important element in morale is what the teacher 
believes and feels. 

Morale is intangiblej it cannot be seen or isolated. But it is 
possible to determine the quality of morale by careful observa- 
tion of the way people act Industry has found a positive cor- 
relation between low morale and a high rate of absenteeism and 
tardiness. Loafing, taking excessive time away from flie task 
at hand, and constant bickering are signs of dissatisfaction with 
the Job. Cheerfulness, promptness, enthusiasm, dependability, 
and cooperation are indications of high morale. 

Morale affects the amount of work a person does. Low morale 
cuts down production. morale increases it If morale is 
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high, a staff \vill do its best to promote effective learning. If 
morale is low, teachers ^viII not live up to their potential ability 
and the school %vill operate at far less than its maxiinuro effi- 
ciency. High morale is built making sure that the job pro- 
vides the satisfaction an individual wants from life. 

Whof Do Teachers Want from a Job? 

This lament of a teacher whose morale is low reveals some 
of the actions of supenisors that adversely affect teacher 
morale and the learning situab'on: 

— \Vheo one in authorify reaps vengeance because of petty 
grievances to the extent that even the schoo] children suffer— 
that’s a hindrance to edneah'onal development! 

— ^Vhen a co-worker attempts to darify an unjust accusation 
of a friend and is ordered to "stay in his crwn department"— 
that’s a hindrance to educational development! 

— ^Vhen unrest, suspicion, and insecurity have so infiltrated 
a system that even ambitious newcomers are skeptical-diat’s 
a hindrance to educational development! 

— ^Vhen fear is imbedded in personnel by the loose usage of 
such words as insubordination, incompelency, and immorality — 
that’s a hindrance to educational development! 

— ’tVhen rumors of spies are prevalent throughout the system 
—that’s a hindrance to educational development! 

— \Vhen the majority would work in harmony and cooperate 
for the benefit of all, were it not that discrimination, suspicion, 
and fear force them into hypocrisy— that’s a hindrance to edu- 
cational development! 

—When all personnel have to stop and think first of whats 
best for one’s self rather than what’s best for the child con- 
cemed-that’s a hindrance to educational development! 

—When teachers are required to attend meetings outside 
their field "just for the looks of diings"-that's a hindrance to 
educational development! 

— \Vhen “special services* are curtailed because of fear of lack 
of imderstanding-that’s a hindrance to educational de%'e!op- 
menti 
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—When departments have to return to dated methods and 
even dated tenninobgy in order to please administrators-thal’s 
a hindrance to educational development! 

—When there is an atmosphere of unhappiness througout the 
entire school personnel, which in turn affects the school children 
—that’s a hindrance to educational development! 

The opposite feeling about her job was demonstrated by a 
teacher who was offered a position paying SO per cent more 
salary. She turned it down wiOi the reply, “No, I would rather 
stay in my present position at a lower salary. There are so 
many satirfactions in my job diat I don’t want to leave it” Her 
principal bad succeeded in creating fhe type of working con- 
ditions that gave the staff the feeling that the school was one 
of die best that could be found. 

What makes a teacher satisfied! with his job and his school? 
During a four-year investigation of this problem conducted by 
the writer, one thousand members of twenty-five discussion 
groups of graduate students studying supervision listed most 
frequently the following job sal^acfa'ons as the ones they 
wanted as teachers: security and a comfortable living; pleasant 
tcorking conditions; a sense of belonging; fair treatment; a sense 
of achievement and growth; recognition of contribution; par- 
ticipation in deciding policy; and opportunity to maintain self- 
respect. Psychologists and sociologists studying the problem 
have arrived at very similar answers for workers in other fields. 

If teacher morale is to be high, official leadms in schools must 
operate in svays that enable staff members to obtain these 
satisfactions from their work. 

What Can the Official Leader Do To Provide 
Job Sofisfaefions? 

Teachers must know that the official leader is concerned 
about their reaction to their work. Evidence of the importance 
^diis knowledge to workers is a\’ai]able in die famous Western 
Electric study of employee motivation reoorted by Roethlis- 
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berger and Dickinson. Skilled assemblers were put into an ex- 
perimental situation, and better employment conditions, such 
as better li^ts, more comfortable seats, rest periods, and free 
coffee, were added one by one. Production increased with each 
change. It looked as though the answer to increased production 
was constant improvement of working conditions. But when 
the benefits were taken away one by one, each change still 
brought increased production. The amount of take-home pay 
was actually decreasedi One of the conclusions was that pro- 
duction increases when workers believe that management is 
concerned enough to try to find out how they feel 
But concern is not enough. Official leadership must take ac- 
tion to provide job satisfaction if school staffs are to have high 
morale. What can be done by the official leader to help teachers 
find the satisfactions they want in their jobs? 

Security and a Comfortab/e IMng 
Teachers want security and a comfortable living. Comfort 
does not mean luxury, but teachers want to be able to maintain 
a standard of living that does not force them to pinch pennies. 
People want to be able to provide food, clothing, and shelter 
for their families, to fesi free from financial worry, and to 
afford an occasional luxury. 

The official leader should take an active part in attempts to 
secure adequate salaries and good working conditions for the 
staff. If counter-leadership is not to be built, the official leader 
must be at the fr-ont of the movements to meet basic teacher 
needs. 

Supervisors have not always reco^iized their leadership re- 
sponsibilities in this area, as the following case illustrates: 

A salary scale meeting between a group of teachers and their 
supervisors was in progress. The main objective of the teachers 
group was to raise the matimum salary, which was one of the 
lowest in the state. The spokesman for the teachers menSooed 
the fact that some of their best and most experienced teachers 
were leaving because their masunum \vas too low. 
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The supervisor said that such a condition was good because 
it kept the pa>Toll down. The spokesman stated that the teachers 
of this district were looking for a future here and would like to 
know what was in store for them. The supervisor then stated 
that if they ^dn't like it, they should look for a job in some 
other district that suit Aem better. 

In some situations, where superintendents and principals 
have taken no part in the teachers’ fight for better salaries, the 
leadership of the staff has become a function performed by 
someone else. Teachers* associations have been formed from 
which official leaders were excluded and a division has been 
made between the official leader and his staff. In the worst 
situations, real antagonism has developed. It is useless to hope 
that real leadership can be exerted in curriculum development 
and program improvement by persons who have not been a 
part of the teachers’ activities to secure belter living conditioiis. 
Cooperation of the type described in this book is not someUiing 
that can exist in one area and not in another. It cannot occur at 
all in situations in which official leadership is separated from 
the staff. 

^Vhere a break has occurred between teaching staffs and offi- 
cial leaders in schools, much of the blame must be charged to 
the official leadership. In some school situations, official leaders 
have conceived of their functions as helping to keep the cost of 
school operation low, even though it meant keeping teachers at 
a salary lower than that of service personnel in the building. 
In some sj’stems the salary of official leaders is three times 
higher than the m a x i m um the best-paid teacher in the system 
can obtain. Some supervisors have said that increasing teachers’ 
salanes is the teachers struggle and that official leadership 
should stand on the sidelines. A principal in a New York state 
higli school once remarked, "Teachers should be first concerned 
about their contributions to the community and let the com- 
munity t^e care of their needs. If a teacher makes sufficient 
contribution to Uie community he will not have to worry about 
a salar>' increase." Perhaps this statement is correct, but it is 
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easy to guess the quality of morale in this man’s staff. Any 
supervisor who does not work vdth his teachers in their demand 
for better living conditions decreases tlie possibility of his being 
accepted by the staff. 

Channels for keeping feathers informed of progress made 
in improving working conditions must be kept open. It does 
little good for the supervisor to take action on teachers’ prob- 
lems unless they know of the work that he is doing and the ex- 
tent of progress that is made. A supervisor at one of our large 
teacher-training institutions makes a practice at each staff meet- 
ing of telling the staff about the things that are being done to 
improve their salaries and working conditions. Unless this prac- 
tice is overdone, it pays good dividends in building a feeling 
that somecme is concerned about how staff members feel and is 
spending effort to help them. It builds the idea that the ofBcfal 
leader considers the improvement of working conditions for his 
staff a major portion of his responsibility. 

However, the official leader is on much more secure ground 
if he works with representatives of lie staff in seeking better 
working conditions than if he attempts to act as an inter- 
mediary. As the sole representative he loses an opportunity to 
build joint responsibility, and if he fails he may be suspected 
of lack of effort or skill. 

The problems wth which an official leader must deal are 
both group and personal in nature. If an individual staff mem- 
ber asks for assistance in solving a problem and the supervisor 
ignores the request, the teacher very quickly comes to feel that 
the supervisor is really not concerned \vith making the teaclj- 
ing situation a happy one. ^^o^aIc for that individual teacher 
takes a nosedive because the representative of the administra- 
tion vddi whom he has most contact has not showm a helpful 
interest in his problem. 

At times, a supervisor may find himself in a situation in 
which action at a level of higher authority has lowered morale. 
The Board of EducaHon may have refused to examine the 
salary schedule ivith the represemlaUves of the teachers’ asso- 
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dation. The superintendent may have granted a hi^er per- 
centage of raises for teachers in another building or he may 
have applied different standards for promotion. What does 
the supervisor do? Does he give unquestioning support to those 
■with greater authority? Does he go to the person whose action 
has caused the loss of morale and explain the situation to him? 
Does he call the staff together and tell them that he feels as 
they do but he is powerless to do anything about it? Does he 
work out •with the staff a proposal to make to the person with 
more authority? Does be seek waj^ to secure special advantage 
for the group with which he works? 

Certainly the situation must be examined by the group 
involved. It ^vill not be dissolved and forgotten by pretending 
that it does not exist The reasons for the action and its satis- 
factoiy and imsatisfactoiy phases must be identifiei 
If the action cannot be rescinded (and most can’t mthout 
deepening the difficulty), the persons whose morale has been 
impaired should have the opportunity to propose how such 
cases should be handled in the future. A conference in which 
individuals may express their opinion and in which the admin- 
istrator may explain his action will usually end the matter. 
The first break is not too serious. Staffs are generous in over- 
looking a mistake. But if the official takes the advice and vio- 
lates what the staff considers fair practice a second time, the 
situation will have reached the crisis stage, and the supervisor 
must declare that he stands with the group in which he hopes 
to exert leadership. 

Security inv’olves tenure, pension plans, group insurance, hos- 
pitalization, health insurance, cumulative sick leave, and credit 
unions. All these are the concern of official leadership that is 
attempting (o v^rk for high morale; supervisory time spent 
obtaining and organizing them is a contribution to improved 
teaching. In schools in which the administration is not taking 
tlie initiative in securing these benefits, other leadership is be- 
ginning to emerge. 
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Pleasant Working Conditions 

Teachers want a job \vilh pleasant worldng conditions. For 
dlFerent people, the factors that make pleasant working con- 
ditions vary, but such qualities of the worldng environment as 
attractiveness, cleanliness, up-to-date equipment, provision for 
employee comfort, and support from the management appear 
to be universally desirable. 

The appeal of attractive surroundings is dearly evident in the 
way people take lower pay to stay m positions where they 
can work in beautiful, comfortable locations. Receptionists are 
a good example. In many industries, girls in the offices work for 
less than they could get worldng on the assembly line. The 
environment does make a difference. 

The preceding statements are not intended as suggestions for 
svays of hiring teachers for less money, but they are indicative 
of some of the things an official leader can do to make teaching 
more satisfying. 

Use of a variety of colors in a school 
is one way to increase attractiveness, 
and more and more schools are being 
painted in many shades and hues. 

Teachers are being consulted about their 
preferences in color. Cost differences 
are small but teacher satisfactions are 
great. 

Elimination of the model-room con- 
cept and allowing teachers to individ- 
ualize their working environment repre- 
sent another step. When teachers bring 
flowers, pictures, drapes, and wall hang- 
ings into the classroom, It loses its barren, 
impersonal look and becomes more 
nearly a situation in which the teadier, 
as well as the pupils, will be happy. 

When funuture is left flexible so that 
teacfliers can adjust it to suit the 
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of work being conducted, many of die frustrations of being 
continually hampered by an unsatisfactory furniture arrange- 
ment disappear. 

^Vhen the school undertakes a beautification program that 
makes available more beautiful and usable terraces and patios, 
the appeal of the school to the teacher increases. Note the em- 
phasis on “usable.” Some satisfactions accrue from being able 
to drive by the well-landscaped school in which one works, hut 
greater satisfaction comes from using the beautified areas. 

Closely allied to attractiveness is cleanliness. Poor janitorial 
service wll destory much of the satisfaction of well-chosen 
color, design, and landscaping. 

An important part of pleasant working conditions is provi- 
sion for teacher comfort. Teachers need attractive rooms to 
wliich they can retire to rest and relax. Money spent in provid- 
ing comfortable and attractive furnishings for teachers* rooms 
is returned many times in hi^er morale, increased enthusiasm 
for the job, and pride in the organization. 

Pleasant working conditions also involve having an adequate 
supply of materials with which to work. If teachers are asked 
to teach a class with a reading range from levels of grade four 
to grade eleven (a typical class pattern) with reading materials 
prepared only for grade eight, frustration is to be expected. If 
teachers have no closet or filing cabinet in which to keep sup- 
plies and teaching materials, or no petty cash fund for the pur- 
chase of supplies whose need could not be predicted a year be- 
fore when the budget w'as prepared, j’ob satisfaction is lessened. 
The materials and tools must be up-to-date. Compare the atti- 
tude of the teacher who uses history books written fifteen years 
ago or transcribing equipment manufactured in the early thir- 
ties with the altitude of the teacher who has present-day equip- 
ment. 

Another way to create a pleasant situation is to let teachers 
fed that llio official leadership is hacking them. The supervisor 
can manage to be present when teachers need help, and pro- 
vide the necessary support that teachers need. For example, a 
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new teacher may be having difficulty with the discipline in his 
class. \Vlicn the situation comes to the attention of the princi- 
pal, he may make a liabit of dropping in on the class on routine 
errands. He need say nothing to die teacher about discipline or 
to the students about behavior, but he gives the teacher con- 
fidence by being available if assistance is needed. Of course, he 
must already have proved, tlirough bis work with the staff, that 
he is there to help rather than to obtain evidence to use in dis- 
missal charges. 

A supervisor must stand back of his teachers. If he does not, 
lie is admitting his own failure as well as decreasing the morale 
of his staff. If he has selected die staff member, he is at fault 
because he has made a poor selection. If he has inherited 
the staff member, his responsibility has developed through his 
opportunity to provide in-service training. A supervisor should 
give teachers security by backing their Judgments, even though 
upon particular occasions their Judgments are in error. 

But backing a decision is subject to misinterpretation. Some 
teachers feel tliat backing a decision means that a principal 
should take dieir decision and their interpretation of the situ- 
ation widiout any question. They feel that he should refuse to 
hear the otlier side, that he should rely on their accuracy and 
understanding. In reality, this would not be backing the teach- 
ers decision; it would be following blindly the lines of author- 
ity. Backing a teacher’s decision means letting a teacher know 
that he has the leader’s confidence, even though a mistake has 
been made. It means that the official leader will be willing to 
work through a situation with a teacher whether the teachers 
decisions have been right or wrong. If means sharing respor\si' 
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bility for achieving a successful outcome rather than throwing 
the weight of authority behind a wrong judgment Teachers 
should have bacMng that means freedom from the fear that 
mistakes will jeopardize their position and status, not baddng 
that win allow them to continue to make arbitrary decisions 
and then run to a principal for support 

A Sense of Befonging 

Teachers want to feel that they belong to the group with 
which they work. Studies of work groups in industry have 
found that this desire is one of the most important in deter* 
mining how a person produces. Desire to be accepted or to 
remain a part of the group is more powerful in conditioning 
the amount of work a person will do than is even his take-home 
pay. For example, a person working on a piece rate will slow 
down and decrease tbe amount of money earned in order to 
avoid the charge of rate-breaker by bis fellows. Every normal 
person wants to belong. How can dds satisfacb'on be pnTvided 
in faculties? 

New staff members can be made to feel welcome and can be 
helped to become acquainted- Specific suggestions of ways to 
do this are made in the section of diis book on personnel admin- 
istration. 

Group spirit can be built by: increasing the number of social 
occasions on which the staff gets together; involving groups in 
committee work where they get to know each other well; keep- 
ing die staff informed about special conhribuh'ons individ- 
ual members are making; having week-end retreats for program 
planning and social actirides. 

Persons can be helped to feel needed by: recognizing special 
contributions to the program the group is dev’eloping; letting 
people know the\' have been missed when they have been 
asvay; asking for help in conducting activities; emphasizing the 
s^ue of a variety of talents and abilities in the staff; stressing 
the worth and importance of each individual Never should 
s ‘ghting or derogatory remarks be made about tbe contribution 
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of a staff member. Never should tlie supervisor imply that he 
would be happier to have another person supplant someone on 
the staff. 

Joint projects, sudi as participation in an experimental study 
or beautification of the school grounds, increase eadj staff 
members sense of belonging. As individuals achieve common 
purposes by phinning together and assuming joint responsi* 
bility, their feeling of belonging grows, 

A sense of belonging grow too as friendliness in the staff is 
encouraged. The official leader sets the tone. If he is relaxed 
and friendly, others will follow suit 

Parr Treatment 

Teachers want to be treated fairly. They resent bemg asked 
to cany more than their share of the load or having someone 
get the advantage in salary or recognition. 

This reaction is apparent in the statement of a new teacher 
£n a New Jersey school: 

Being a new teacher In the system, 1 expected to do some 
dirty work, but not all of it The pets in this system never have 
an extra duty. The only thing you have to do around here to get 
out of work is to he a friend of the principal. 

The state of this teachers morale is easy to see. \Vliea the 
group believes that certain members are getting an advantage, 
group spirit disappears and morale is lowered. Teachers resent 
discrimination and begin to decrease their output when they 
think the official leadership is playing favorites. 

As indicated in the quotation,^ the work load may be a source 
of dissatisfaction. Staff members may beh'eve that some people 
do not have their full share of extracurricular activities or that 
.some members of the group get all the creative jobs and are 
always in the spotlight. One way this reaction can be avoided 
is by submitting proposed sdiedules for group members to the 
total group for discussion before any official decision is made. 

In the group situation, an individual rvill not be as free to ask 
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for special privileges as he %vill on a person-to-person basis wifli 
the supervisor. 

Salary is another area in which many staffs accuse the admin- 
istration of unfairness. If there is no salary scale, ^vith definite 
rates established by training and experience, which is applied 
to all teachers, suspicion will exist. "When salaries are secret, the 
staff is distrustful toward the administration and toward each 
other. Equal pay for equal training and experience should be 
a basic part of a good personnel policy for a school. Establishing 
an elected faculty-welfare committee, Nvith the power to hear 
grievances and recommend removal of inequalities, has proved 
to be an effective procedure for eliminating feelings of being 
treated unfairly. 

A Sense of Acfiievemenf 

Teachers ^v'ant a sense of achievement in their work. They 
want to know that they arc competent, that they are making a 
real contribution, that they are making progress, that they are 
growing in the job. 

Tlicy w'ant to feel confident in their ability to do their job. 
t\hcn they become fearful that the job is too much for them, 
tliat Uiey are not able to do the work tliat is required, they lose 
effectiveness. Teachers wlio have been asked to do a type of 
teaching for wlncli they have not been prepared illustrate this 
point. Tliey are dissatisfied. Homeroom teachers in many high 
schools are a good example. They hate homeroom duty because 
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tliey are not sure what should happen in a homeroom and thus 
lack the feeling of competency that they have in their regular 
subject-matter classes. 

If staff members are to have satisfaction through a feeling of 
competency, the school must have a strong program of in-serv- 
ice training that prepares for the new tasks that emerge tlirough 
program improvement. Official leaders cannot assume that 
training institutions provide teachers with all the skills they will 
ever need. 

Teachers want to feel that they are making a real contribu- 
tion to society through their fob. Although many people seem 
to lack this drive, it is a real one. The difference in the behavior 
of people seems to lie in tlieir different interpretations of so- 
ciety. The broader the concept of society an individual has, the 
more social-minded he is in his desires to make a contribution 
to the welfare of others. Teadiing offers tliis satisfaction as 
much as any other job, perhaps more, if the official leader helps 
tlie staff focus its attention on meeting the needs of individual 
boys and girls and ways of improving living in the community. 

Teachers want to feel a sense of progress in their work. They 
are frustrated when they do not see the results of their efforts. 
Supervisors can help provide this satisfaction by assisting in 
the development of a good evaluation program— not a program 
based on tlie supervisor's rating of the teacher, but one that 
gives the teacher a chance to see how much growth his pupils 
have made. If, in addition, teachers are encouraged to make 
studies of individual pupils and to maintain contact with them 
after tliey have left the school, the pupils’ development ivill 
give the teacher evidence of the success of his teaching. 

Teachers want to feel that they are growing. They avoid 
dead-end jobs or positions that have them going through the 
same routine day after day \vidiout any opportunity to learn 
new procedures or skill. Tb^ want to engage in creative activi- 
ties that increase their knowledge and ability. 

Teachers recognize three ^pes of growth. TTliey may see that 
they are becoming better teachers, &at tlie program is improv- 
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for special privileges as he wfll on a person-to-person basis -with 

* sISyTlnother area in -which many staffs accuse *e a(^- 
istradon of unfairness. If there is no salary scale, mth dehmte 
rates estahlished by training and experience, which is appuea 
to all teacters, suspicion will exist. When salaries are secret, 
staff is distrustful toward the administration and toward ea^ 
other. Equal pay for equal training and experience shoidd be 
a basic part of a good personnel policy for a school Establistag 
an elected faculty-welfare committee, with the power to heM 
grievances and recommend removal of inequalities, has prove 
to be an effective procedure for eliminating feelings of being 
treated unfairly. 

A Sense of Achievement 

Teachers w’ant a sense of achievement in their %vork. They 
want to know that they are competent, that they are making a 
real contribution, that they are making progress, that they are 
growing in the job. ^ 

They want to feel confident m their ahilittj to do their fob. 
When they become fearful that the job is too much for them, 
that they are not able to do the work that is required, they lose 
effectiveness. Teachers who have been asked to do a type of 
teaching for which they have not been prepared illustrate this 
point They are dissatisfied. Homeroom teachers in many hi^ 
schools are a good example. They hate homeroom duty because 
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they are not siwe what should happen in a homeroom and thus 
lack the feeling of competency that they have in their regular 
subject-matter classes. 

If staff members are to have satisfaction through a feeling of 
competency, the school must have a strong program of in-serv- 
ice training that prepares for the new tasks that emerge through 
program improvement. Official leaders cannot assume that 
training institutions provide teachers with all the skills they \vill 
ever need. 

Teachers want to feel that they are making a real contribu- 
tion to society through their fob. Although many people seem 
to lack this drive, it is a real one. The difference in the behavior 
of people seems to lie in their different interpretations of so- 
ciety. The broader the concept of society an individual has, die 
more social-minded he is in his desires to make a contribution 
to the welfare of others. Teaching offers this satisfaction as 
much as any other job, perhaps more, if the official leader helps 
the staff focus its attenb'on on meeting the needs of individual 
boys and girls and ways of improving living in the community. 

Teachers want to feel a sense of progress in their work. Tliey 
are frustrated wlien they do not see the results of their efforts. 
Supervisors can help provide this satisfaction by assisting in 
the development of a good evaluation program-not a program 
based on the supervisor’s rating of the teacher, but one that 
gives the teacher a cliance to see how much growtii his pupils 
have made. If, in addition, teachere are encouraged to make 
studies of individual pupils and to maintain contact with them 
after tliey have left the school, the pupils’ development ^vill 
give the teacher evidence of the success of his teachmg. 

Teachers mot to feel that they arc growing. They avoid 
dead-end jobs or positions that have them going through the 
same routine day after day without any opportunity to learn 
new procedures or skill. They want to engage in creative activi- 
ties that increase their knowledge and ability. 

Teachers recognize three types of growth. They may see that 
they are becoming better teachers, tiiat the program is improv- ■ 
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ing, or that they have an opportunity to move into a job th^ 
seems more important to them. Whenever persons get into a job 
in which they see no opportunity for growth or future advance- 
ment, they are tempted to do no more than meets the minimum 
requirements. 

Supervisors have a responsibility for helping teachers dis- 
cover ways to continue to grow. 

Miss X has been a good junior hi^ school teacher in the 
same system for about twenty years. In that time she has tahen 
an active part in the development of the school program. All her 
colleagues agree that she has been a valuable staff member. 

About two years ago, however, hiiss X began to give the im- 
pression that she was "bored/’ She had reached the peak on 
the salary schedule and did not see any possibility of promotion. 

The department head noticed the loss of interest and sou^t 
a remedy. An opportunity presented itself when the school 
system was invited to take part in an experimental project %vith 
a nearby university. In spite of the fact that a number of major 
adjustments were necessary, Miss X was released temporarily 
from her classroom duties and permitted to go to the university. 
Here she had the opportunity to meet nationally known figures 
in the field of education and to work closely with them. An 
occasional telephone call from the supervisor convinced Miss 
X that he was keenly interested in what she w’as doing. Miss X 
responded by inviting the supervisor to \'isit her at the univer- 
rity to see at first band what the group was doing. Later die 
Supervisor made it possible for Miss X to explain to the other 
members of the department just what she was doing. She did a 
very fine job, was commended by the administrative officers of 
the school system. 

Miss X has come back into the classroom eagerly trying out 
some of the ideas she and the others developed during her 
“leave.” 

Obviously, an in-service training program is an essential in 
IS aspert of mmale building, but it must be supplemented by 
a promotion pohcy which mstires that teachers are considered 
or new opportumties that develop. A supervisor should never 
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stand in the watj of an employees adcancement. In fact, he 
^vill buUd morale m his group if he aids the members of the 
staff to obtain better jobs. His staff will then become Imown as 
a stepping stone to belter positions, and ambitious, hardwork- 
ing people ^v^lI seek to get into it Although a supervisor who 
\vorks for the promotion of his people breaks in many new 
people, he can be sure that the type of person he gets is of 
high quality and that no member of the staff is loafing because 
be feels that he can go no further. 

When opportunities for promotion occur within the staff, the 
supervisor should, if possible, make the promotion from within 
the group. To have someone brought in from tlie outside to fill 
a coveted position is harmful to morale. If leadership has been 
widely developed, much good human material will be available 
locally. Promotion should be on merit, and all the members of 
the staff should know the basis of the promotion. 

A Feeling of Importance 

Teadiers want to feel important in their job. A director of 
Industrial relations states, "Almost everybody wants to be some- 
body and someone a little better than any other body.” Some 
men lose their efficiency when they are moved from a private 
office into an open office space. Just having a separate office 
serves to build up the sense of feeling important to such an 
extent that the quah'ty of work improves. Of course, feelings 
of importance can be built in other and more significant ways. 

The desire for recognitian is another form of the desire to 
feel important One of the reasons people work is to obtain 
recognition— recognition from supervisors, from fellow staff 
members, and from the community in which they live, A job 
gives greater satisfaction when these three types of recognition 
go wth it. If there is a choice between jobs %vilh different sala- 
ries, and if the lower amount is enough to supply security and 
comfort, most people will choose the lower-paying job if it 
carries enough prestige and recognition. People want others to 
recognize that the ^vork they are doing is making a real con- 
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tribution to the welfare of the group. A 
supervisor can make jobs seem more valu- 
able by recognizing good work when be 
sees it. by keeping other teachers informed 
of significant activities being conducted by 
each teacher, and by keeping the com- 
munity informed of the good teaching m 
die system. If a supervisor wants teachers 
to have real job satisfaction, he must let 
them know that he has confidence in th^ 
and respects the work they are doing. He 
need not be afraid of spoiling them. Few teachers get too m^y 
compliments. In fact, for most teachers it is a red-letter day 
when they receive even one compliment for good teachmg. 
In a group of sixty above-average experienced teachers, less 
th ffTi ten could recjJl receiving even one compliment from their 
supervisors or administrators during the past three years. 

Praise is an important form of stimulation. It has been dis- 
credited in some situations because it has become an artificial 
type of stimulant. Supervisors have used it to manipulate 
people. If praise is sincere, is given with discrimination, and 
comes wholeheartedly and ungrudgingly from the official 
leader, it can provide real job satisfaction. It is one indication 
of recognition that all of us want 

A supervisor r an praise teachers by describing the work they 
arc doing in staff meetings or through faculty bulletins. Names 
do not even have to be mentioned. The simple act of relating 
the work a teacher is doing indicates the respect the official 
leader holds for that work. 

Descriptions serve two purposes. They give needed recogni- 
tion to tlie staff member who is carrying on the work and they 
proridc good in-service experience by indirectly suggesting to 
other teachers activities they mi^t ti>'. 

Equally important is the recognition that teachers give each 
other. Tlie official leader vdll want to encourage the types of 
activities through which teachers gain recognition from 
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then fellows. The sharing of good ideas may be carried on as 
well by a committee as by (he supervisor. Recognition lunch- 
eons. send-off parties for someone going to a svorksbop, and 
opportunities to report to the staff are ways in which the staff 
can recognize each other. 

Confidence and respect tor teachers, a form of recognifion, 
con be shown in many ways. One way is to ask the teacher to 
assist in carrying on a special project the school is undertaking 
or to represent the school in planning a joint undertaking with 
a community agency or another school. Another ^vay is to ac- 
cept tlie teacher s judgment concerning the classroom situation. 
In the discussion 0/ a class period that the supervisor has seen 
the teacher conduct, the supervisor can demonstrate his con- 
fidence by respecting the teacher’s analysis oi the situation. 
If he says point-blank, "You are completely wrong. You should 
have assigned the lesson with specific page references,” the 
supervisor is displaying a lack of faith in the teaclier’s ability. 
He is destroying the teachers confidence in Iiis teaching tech- 
niques or his respect for the supervisor. A vote of confidence 
is a strong motivation to continue the good work being done. 
No one wants to lose the confidence that people have in him. 
Persons tend to live up to the expectations that individuals 
they respect have for them. 

Teachers like a situation in which their opinion is accepted. 
One of the best forms of recognition that any person can re- 
ceive is to have others listen carefully to his point of view. A 
person is even more satisfied when his opinion is adopted and 
put into action. Even though his name is not attached to the 
action, he has the satisfaction of knowing that it is considered 
sufficiently good to be used. As official leaders help create situ- 
ations Avhere people think together, this satisfaction is fostered. 

Anotlier form of recognition of the opinion of teachers is con- 
sultation before action is taken. Consultation does two things. 

It lets the teacher know that his feelings and reactions are im- 
portant, and it implies that from the teacher's opinions ^viII 
come some suggestions for ways of improving the action. 
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Ghing credit for outstanding work should extend heyond tlie 
confines of the faculty- Special effort should he made to inform 
the community of the contributions tliat groups of tcadiers and 
individual teachers are making. School news releases should 
from time to time contain descriptions of projects being carried 
on by teachers and their classes. When a school is asked to send 
a speaker to community dubs, a teacher who is making an un- 
usual contribution should be asked to describe the activities of 
his In this xv’ay, community tliinking wall be kept abreast 
of sdiool dcv’clopmcnt and tcadiers will feel that tlicir extra 
efforts are appreciated. If the communit)* can see the real value 
they are getting from the scrvdcc of tcadiers, Ihc^* will not hesi- 
tate to support the school program and increase the budgets for 
salaries. 

A Port in Poftcy Formofafion 

Teachers want to feel that they have a port in controlling 
their destiny. Jobs give greater satisfaction to a person if they 
give him opportunity to take part in forming the policies that 
govern him- Most persons find democratic living more desirable 
than living in a totalitarian state because the>' feel that they 
can make a change in policy if they do not like the present one. 
Some union representatives have insisted on having an oppor- 
tunity to participate in determining company poUcy and in 
planning company-wide programs rather than on an increase 
in wages. The demand for participation in policy-forming is 
part of a basic drive for independence, freedom of action, .and 
the acquisition of a feeling of importance. Principals give 
teachers more satisfaction from their job by encouraging them 
to participate in policy-forming committees. 

As people feel that they have a part in determining policy, 
they gain two types of satisfactions. They know that they are 
important, because diey have a voice in decisions. They obtain 
rec»gmtion, because their interests are considered by the total 
^up. In addition, they have a sense of purpose ?nd self- 
directiem. MTien goals are established by the group, the mem- 
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bers feel a responsibility for them and are concerned about 
achieving them. If tlie supervisor uses these goals as the basis 
for his executive decisions, he is on firm ground. The staff rec- 
ognizes that his personal wishes are not the dictating factors in 
the situation. They know &at the supervisor is representing 
them in taking admim'strative steps that lead to\rard the goals 
they have formulated. 

When policy that affects the staff is made by superior au- 
thority outside the local school unit, the official leader can pro- 
mote high morale by keeping the staff informed. Then staff 
members have a chance to make adjustments to the new policy 
before action is taken. They can decide what sort of protest 
they wish to make if they do not agree with the policy, or what 
will be the best way of implementing the policy in their local 
situation if they do agree with it. Keeping a staff mfonned of 
changes of policy enables the staff to adapt individual plans to 
the changes and makes it possible for the official leader to plan 
with his staff the ways the new policy will be put into action. 
It prevents a disconcerting surprise when customary routines 
are interrupted. 

Ma/nfa/n Se/f-Fespect 

To give full satisfaction, a j’ob must allow people to maintain 
their feeling of self-respect. To respect one's self involves hav- 
ing a feeling of equality with those working widi us. People 
cannot maintain their self-reject if they are constantly made 
to feel that they are inferior. They cannot retain self-respect if 
they are placed in the position of being a “yes man.” They want 
a position in which they can feel they are working with rather 
than working for someone else. A supervisor who gives his staff 
members the impression that they are robots carrying out the 
orders of a more intelligent being breaks down the morale of 
the staff. 

Another way persons develop self-respect on a job is through 
the wey instructions are given. If they are ordered to perform 
a certain task, they lose their self-respect. They are given slave 
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status. If tliey plan wnth their official leader how a job is to be 
done, the>’ retain a feeling of equality. For the supervisor, tliis 
means that job assignments should come out of joint planning, 
and that individual instructions for the carT^nng out of a par- 
ticubr function should come about through a joint planning 
conference. As people mature and become more self*dircctiDg, 
the instructions that arc given should cover a much greater 
span of time. Persons who must receive instructions frequently 
are less self-directing and thus less in the position of co-workers. 

A flexible work program also makes the teacher feel that he is 
a co-worker. If all deadlines arc established by the official 
leader and if no provision is made for adjustment of individual 
cases and needs, the boss relationship is made verj' clear. If, 
however, due dates are established jointly wth a consideration 
of the requirements of the situation, and if variation in terms of 
circumstances are possible, the teacher feels that he is worldng 
OTx a status of equality with the supervisor. He have a 
greater feeling of self-direction and thus have greater self- 
respect 

A supervisor can judge his own actions by asking himself the 
question, “Will this action make the teacher look smaller in the 
eyes of his feflows or his students?" If the answer to this ques- 
tion is “Yes, the supervisor \vill do well to refrain. George 
Halsey, in his book Supervising People, tells of the Tnan whO 
always had a story a little bit better than the story that had 
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been told. If someone Jiad bad a narrow escape from death, (his 
man had had a more harrowing experience, and he told it If 
someone had a very humorous sloiy about a traveling salesman, 
this man had heard a more recent one. Suddenly he awolce to 
the fact that he was not getting flie type of reaction he wanted 
by always topping the other persons story. He was not build- 
ing the frame of mind that led to the consideration of his point 
of view. He was making other people feel insecure when they 
were with him. People build defenses against those who make 
them feel inferior. 

The official leader's remarks should build other people’s pres- 
tige rather than decrease it. 

This generalization applies to 
relationships with pupils as 
well as wth teachers. If, in a 
situation in which a teacher 
and pupil have come in con- 
flict, the supervisor takes 
action that causes tlie pupil to 
lose self-respect, the outcome 
of the situation %viU be harm- 
ful, Taking advantage of a 
pupil to build up teacher 
status destroys the respect of 
both teacher and pupil. Obvi- 
ously, the pupil cannot con- 
tinue to feel secure in a situation in which he sees his rights dis- 
regarded and his status abused. He can no longer trust the 
official leader of the school. He can only seek protection against 
further encroachment upon his personality. The teacher may 
feel satisfaction for the moment, and may believe that the su- 
pervisor is backing him, but as he considers the situation further 
he \vill see that he is on shaky ground. If the supervisor will 
take advantage of one person in orfer to build status of 
another, the teacher may be the one in the position discrimi- 
nated against in a future conflict in which he is the person of 
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lesser status. An official leader must operate in such a way that 
aU persons are respected and given equal consideration if Any- 
one is to feel secure in working with him. 

If morale is to be lugb in a stafF, rules should be kept at a 
One of the evidences of maturity is self>dlrectiou, 
and teachers want to feel that they have professional status and 
maturity. ^Vhe^l a principal lists many small rules to govern 
teacher conduct, the impression is given that he doubts the 
professional quality of his teachers and their ability to make 
intelligent decisions concerning the way teachers should be- 
have. Some rules are necessary, but they should be statements 
of guiding principles rather than specific instructions. If the 
rules that operate are drawn up by a committee of the staff, 
the tension bebveen the o6Bcial leader and the supervised is 
decreased. 

Teachers want to be able to maintain their self-respect in 
their relationships in the community. One of the chief sources 
of dissatisfaction is the restrictions on the personal life of die 
teachers. During a shortage of teachers, the communities in 
which the greatest number of restrictions are enforced are the 
ones that have the most difficulty in finding teachers. Teachers, 
like other people, tcanf the right to lead their own lives. A prin- 
cipal v-ill build job satisfaction by insisting to the Board of 
Education and to the community that his teachers not have 
si)ecial restrictions imposed upon them because of their pro- 
fession. 

Evidence of the importance to teadiers of equal status in the 
commumty is the objection that teachers raise to signing 
fecial loyalty oaths. They are AviUing to declare their al- 
legiance to their country, but they resent being regarded as sus- 
pect or being asked to do more to assert the quabty of their 
citizenship than other community members. 

How Can Staff Mora/e Be Sampled? 

Teaching should come as near as any vocation to giving all 
the job satisfactions a person wants. For the most part, teaching 
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is done in good working condiUons. It gives the teacher a 
chance to tvork in many new types of situations and with many 
stimulating personal contacts. It carries rvith it a chance to try 
new things and a feeling that the teacher is making a worth- 
while contribution to society. It gives many opportunities foi 
recognition and for feeUng needed. 

But a supervisor can never take morale for granted. He needs 
to make frequent spot checks to determine tie feelings of vari- 
ous sta£F members. If he has the confidence of his staff, he can 
ask individuals for suggestions on ways in which the job can 
be made more satisfying. Reaction of staff members to this 
question Avill give clues to the type of procedures and actions 
that are producing dissatisfaction, uncertainty, and fear. 

One measure of teacher morale is how freely staff members 
bring their tensions and problems out into the open at faculty 
meetings. A positive check on teacher tension is provided by 
their relationships with students. If a principal finds that 
students are not sure of their relationships with their teachers, 
it is time for him to investigate his o^vn relationship with the 
teachers. Tense, unhappy, insecure teachers cannot avoid re* 
leasing their pent-up emotions in their relationships with 
children, thereby creating tension in the classroom. 

All the indications of low morale listed earlier in the diapter 
—absenteeism, tardiness, high turn-over— are types of behavior 
that tlie official leader will want to watdi to ascertain the 
state of morale in the staff. If a teacher welfare committee is 
established, teachers will have a way of registering llieir dis- 
satisfactions and official leadership will have a constant guide 
to tile places where effort in promoting job satisFaction is 
needed. 

Morale is a delicate plant that grows slowly in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect It can be severely stunted by one false ac- 
tion. When a single personah'ty is disregarded, the feeling of 
security and confidence within the total group breaks down, 
and each member feels, wth j'ustification, that if one person has 
not received fair treatment, it may he his turn next The super- 
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visor must constantly judge actions and decisions by the effect 
they Avill have on the way teachere feel about their job. 

Hi^ morale is not obtained easily, but it is the foundation 
of a good school program. The supervisor must constantly 
demonstrate that teacher morale is one of his major concerns. 


SEtf-EVAtUAT/ON CHECK LIST 
Do I; 

7. Tabe the lead in working for good salaries and working 
conditions for the staff? 

2. Keep the staff informed of actions that are being taken 
in their behalf? 

3. Work to secure attractive dassrooms and school 
grounds? 

4. Provide tastefully decorated, comfortable teachers' 
rooms? 

5. Try to keep all teachers well supphed %vith up-to-date 
materials? 

6. Help teachers work out difficulties %vith pupils, parents, 
or other teachers? 

7. Work with a teacher in solving a problem caused by 
his mistake? 

8. Work to increase the friendliness and group feeling in 
the staff? 

9. Respect and accept the special contribution of each 
staff member? 

70. Submit proposed individual schedules to the total group 
involved or to a schedule committee for suggested improve- 
ments before issuing them officially? 

7 7 , Recommend the organuiation of a teacher welfare com- 
mittee? 

72, Establish in-scrvicc training to hufld necessary skills for 
next steps in program improvement? 

73. Promote from ■within the ranks where possible? 
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74. Let people know when they are doing a good job? 

75. Show confidence in flie ability of the staff? 

16. liespect teachers’ analysis o{ the (eaching they are 
doing? 

17. Listen to the opinions and proposals of all staff mem- 
bers? 

78. Consult with teadiere before action is taken that will 
affect them? 

7 9. Widen the participatioii in policy formation? 

20. Keep the staff infoimed of policy changes originating 
outside tlie unit that will affect them? 

27. Plan work wth the staff instead of issuing directives on 
how it should be done? 

22. Give teachers a part in establishing deadlines for work? 

23. Avoid action that rvill make the teacher feel less im- 
portant or capable? 

24. Disregard status lines in helping members of the school 
group to settle an argument? 

25. Decrease as far as possible the regulations governing 
faculty action? 

26. Seek to decrease school regulations affecting private 
lives of teachers? 

27. Check frequently on indices of teacher morale? 

28. Plan mth staff members the way a job assignment is to 
be executed? 
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Holo Can Leadership in the Group 
Be Deoefoped? 

If it is recognized that leadership is any contribution to the es- 
tablishment and achievement of goals by a group, it is easy to 
see that oBacial leadership must be concerned with the fullest 
possible cultivation of the leadership potential of each member 
of the group. Merely apprenticing someone for future status 
leadership is too limited a concept of the responsibility for 
developing leadership. It restricts the possible accomplishments 
of the group. 

The development of leadership in group members involves 
getting them to assume responsibility for the planning and 
development of a program; it also involves creating the type of 
atmosphere in which they are encouraged and stimulated to 
exert their full native ability. Through helping staff members 
achieve leadership, the supervisor releases the full power of the 
group. Each member malces his maximum contribution as he 
has the opportunity to lead, and he grows in strength and abil- 
ity Uirougli the experience. 

In a school faculty, leadership is fostered by: creating a per- 
missive atmosphere in which the individual feeb secure enough 
to make hb unique contribution; offering an opportunity to as- 
sume rcsiKjnsibility in program development; and encouraging 
tlie full use of creative ability in the teaching process. 

How Can Wil/ingness To Lead Be Encouraged? 

aren t teachers willing to exert their full leadership? In 
light of what has been said already about people wanting rcc- 
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ognition and the feeling that they are making a contribution 
It would seem that everyone would \vant to lead in any wav he 
could. ^ 

Some teachers are willing to lead, others are not. Much of the 
difference lies in the type of supervision they have had. If their 
official leaders have been reluctant to delegate authority and 
have handed out definite instructions, only the imusual teachers 
will volunteer to assume rcqionsibilily. After teachers have 
been dominated and directed for years, they 
cannot be exi)ected to rush to assume leader- 
ship. Any new supervisor will have to work with 
them a long time before they will lose their ■V \\ 
suspicions, feel tliat the program is theirs as 
well as the supervisors, and become willing to 
exert initiative. If, however, teachers have ex- 
perienced stimulating official leadership that has r\ ^ 
worked for teacher leadership, they will exert 
leadership. Everyone reacts to new situations in terms of his 
past experiences. 

Official leaders must begin with people where they are. 
Supervisors must accept teachers for what they are without 
condemning them for behavior that is the result of their past 
e.tperiences. Supervisors must attempt to create the type of 
environment that makes it possible and desirable for people to 
assume leadership. 

Leadersliip involves pioneering. As people venture into the 
unknovvn, the chance of maldng errors is greatly increased. If 
supervisors want to encourage leadership, they must create 
freedom to work out solutions to new problems while they 
establish sectmty in the more familiar environment. If a super- 
visor has a faculty tiaat has never taken a field trip, and he 
wants it to begin to utilize community resources, he must make 
clear his backing of field trips, help arrange schedules ^d 
transportation that make trips possible, and then give teachers 
freedom to experiment. He must not force acceptance of his 
pattern of procedure or his judgment of results. 
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How Con a Permissive Afmosphere Be Achieved? 

The first prerequisite for increasing willingness to risk mak- 
ing a mistake is the establishment of a permissive atmosphere 
in which mistakes are not penalized. Supervisors must recog- 
nize that teachers incur some insecurity through creative ef- 
forts; that some mistakes will occur; that advances and new 
learning come about as the result of mistakes as well as suc- 
cesses; that some sense of order may appear to he lost while 
new mediods are being tested. They must understand that 
teachers who are attempting creative work need a greater se- 
curity in their relationship with their supervisors. People are 
less willing to take chances when there is a possibility of being 
punished for mistakes made. The supervisor must let the staff 
know that he understands that die superior teacher may make 
mistakes in attempting procedures for which no pattern has 
been set 

The supervisor must recognize and respect the need of staff 
members for security if he wants to foster leadership. He must 
eliminate as far as he can the posibility of his making reprisals. 
As long as the leader exerts power over promotion and salary, 
the teacher will hesitate to place his ideas on an equal basis 
with tlie supervisors ideas. Some schools have attempted to 
eliminate fear by creating consultants or resource teachers who 
assist but do not rate, by establishing a salary scale with auto- 
matic salary increases, and by holding workshops and camps 
where teachers and supervisors work together as equal mem- 
bers of a work team. All such efforts should be judged by their 
effect on the creation of a school environment in which teach- 
ers feel secure to make an error in judgment or to differ in opin- 
ion with the official leader. 

The supervisor must avoid stereotypes of what constitutes 
worth-while contributions and good teaching. Othersvise, 
tcadiers learn not to assume leadership, because the person 
wlm does assume responsibility and carries it out in a way that 
differs from the supervisors original idea is reprimanded. 
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Teachers in such a situation quickly become afraid to “sticl; 
out their necks.” They avoid any type of work that leads them 
beyond their customary routine into activities in which they 
are unsure of the supervisors desires or their ability to meet 
them. As teachers find that the easiest way for them to be 
happy and safe From critidsm is to stick to tiie reguiar fob, if 
becomes more and more difficult to get them to assume leader- 
ship, A supervisor may repress grorvth witliout realizing it. 

After twenty years of teaching a junior-high'school English 
teacher had decided that teaching pammar for the full period 
each day was not the most effective teaching procedure or the 
most enjoyable. She searched and found a magazine published 
in London for English adolescents. She subscribed to the maga- 
zine, using money from her salary. The pupils enjoyed it. Tliey 
took copies home and their parents approved and commented 
favorably to the teacher. 

One day the principal came by and saw it. Reacting in light 
of public opinion in an area that opposed UNESCO, ha com- 
mented, without any attempt to discover the facts, T’d get rid 
of those magazines. Someone might think we are teaching 
UNESCO.” The teacher, who had begun to venture after twenty 
years of conforming, put the magzines back in the closet. 

Opposition must be accepted and recognized as a contribu- 
tion to group growth and program improvement if leadership 
is not to be confined to areas the official leader has already 
explored and described. 

It is easier to accept the philosophic concept of valuing 
opposition than it is to practice it. It is difficult to keep from 
ascribing unworthy motives to the person who opposes us. We 
tend to believe tliat he is seeking power or protecting a vested 
interest It is more difficult to assume that he is as intellectually 
honest as we are or that he is acting because of a deep com- 
mitment to fundamental values. 

It is especially hard to give due credit to the opposition when 
it adopts tactics that seem unfair. Such occasions arise when; 
a certain group always opposes the leader; it seems apparent 
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that there has been a caucus before the meeting and that a 
plan has been developed for blocking consideration of an idea 
or for railroading one throu^; argument descends to name- 
calling and appeals to emotion. At such times, the official leader 
finds himself tom bet^veen the desire to utilize the contribution 
of all, and his responsibility to employers and the staff to con- 
duct the business of the school in such a manner that a unified, 
consistent program is developed. Sooner or later, the official 
leader may have to ask the opposition to examine its methods. 
But he should recognize such a procedure as an act of despera- 
tion to be used after all his techniques for achieving group 
integration have been exhausted. 

It must be added that people ^vill assume leadership in a 
situation where morale is hi^. All the conditions described in 
the preceding chapter must exist in the school if the full leader- 
ship ability of the staff is to be released. 

How Can Authority Be Shared? 

Getting people to assume responsibility does not mean con- 
vincing someone to do the thing the supervisor wants done. 
Acceptance of the manipulation interpretation leads supervisors 
to seek better tediniques of coaxing or coercion. A more fruitful 
approach is to assume that getting people to assume responsi- 
bility' means giving them a part in determining the goals and 
method of operation. If supervisors accept this viewpoint, half 
the battle of securing tbe acceptance of responsibility is won. 

The administrator seeking to develop more effective ways of 
using his authority can share it. As he gives others a part in 
detaining how authority shall be used and wbo shall use it, 
he is shanng his authority and responsibility concurrently. He 
does not re^quish either authority or responsibility, but the 
poup acquires both by accepting the invitation to participate 
m decision-maldng. Of course, the official leader is responsible 

o ose who delegated authority to bim for the way it is used. 
But so are the other members of the staff after they have 
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shared it. They hecome co-advocates and defenders, it neces- 
ofthe sips taken. The officu.! leader is never alone 
agdnst the Board or the community if he has shared h 
authority. 

SHARED DECISIONS • CO-AOV^ATES 
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and understand that in the process their purposes will be con- 
sidered and utilized, their partidpation is voluntary and re^ts 
in their assuming responsibility in the execution of the decisions. 
Cooperation is voluntary because the individual s purposes are 
included in the determination of the action to be undertaken. 

From the point of view of those who have granted the au- 
thority, the official leader is responsible. He cann ot escape this 
responsibility. If he delegates authority, he is performing an 
administrative action. If he shares authority, he is using an ad- 
ministrative procedure. As far as the persons above are con- 
cerned, the offidal leader has full authority and responsibility. 
He exercise the authority as he sees best. He is free to share 
authority if he feels it will get better results. 

From the point of view of the staff working beneath the offi- 
dal leader in the line of authority, there is a vast difference 
betrveen delegated and shared authority. Persons to whom au- 
thority is delegated assume responsibility for its use but not 
for the decision on how it wiU be used. They are responsible to 
their official leader but not to anyone beyond him. The argu- 
ments of the lesser Nazis in the trials following World War H 
illustrate the refusal to accept responsibility for decisions con- 
cerning the use of authority. Persons with whom authority is 
shared assume responsibility for decisions concerning its use 
as well as for the execution of decisions. All persons who accept 
a share in dedding how authority will be used become respon- 
sible to each other and to persons outside the group for the 
utilization of the authority. 

The basic xcay of getting people to cooperate is to give them 
a share in deciding how the authority allocated to the group 
and its official leader will be used. As members of a group make 
decisions on how authority is to be used, they inescapably ac- 
quire a sense of responsibility for the success of their decision. 
Shared authority and shared responsibility are indivisible. 

Actually, the sharing of aulhorit>’ is the only device that a 
democratic leader has for control of a group. If he operates in 
an aulhoritanan way, he can control the group by force or b>' 
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taking away privileges. If he does not use his authority, the 
group may disintegrate. 

Individuals come together because they have common pur- 
poses and common interests. When these no longer exist and 
individuals begin to see dial their vested interest will be 
infringed upon by the decisions of the group, they wthdraw 
and form a new group unless there is the authority to hold the 
group together. If the group is willing to live by die agree- 
ments reached, the decision-making process becomes the con- 
trol and authority is spread throughout the group. All become 
responsible for the decision and for its enforcement. 

But shared authority is contingent on the good faith of the 
members of the group. Unless individuals are willing to live 
up to an agreement, the official leader has the responsibility to 
enforce the decisions of the group. He cannot avoid it 
For effective group operation the official leader must take 
steps that make clear his willingness to share authority and 
that keep the lines of communication open so that all who >vish 
may participate in the formulating of policies that he has the 
authority to make. But he must also assume the responsibility 
for e.xercising the authority that forces individual members to 
live up to group agreements. In any case, he \vill continue to 
believe in people and work for shared responsibility. 

How Can Peopfe Be Hncourogecf 
To Assume Respons’ibWfy? 

The supervisor gets others to assume responsibility by asking 
them to do something with him rather than for him. 

During one of the first faculty meetings of the year, the junior- 
high principal stood before the group and said, "If youH look 
at the agenda you’ll see that the next topic concerns a case re- 
port. I am going to ask each one of >'Ou to turn in a case history 
of one of your pupils. It makes oo difference whom you choose; 
nor am I going to tell you how long it should be. Use your own 
judgment I feel that it will be good experience for all of you, 
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but will be of particular benefit to the new teachers. You will 
turn them in by the first of April. If there is no further business, 
the meeting will adjoum.** 

I^ater the same day, the principal was asked by one of me 
teachers when there would be another meeting for further 
explanation of the case history and she was informed that there 
shouldn’t be any need for more discussion. When she suggested 
that case histories aren’t just whipped up out of old egg crates 
and that possibly some members of the staff had never had any 
experience in interviewing parents and delving into some of 
the other procedures that might be considered necessary in tiie 
preparation of a case history, she was told that interviews 
wouldn’t be necessary at all. “What is expected is just an ac- 
count of some of the things that have been noticed in the regul^ 
classroom or hallway. You know, how he gets along with his 
classmates, and whatnotl” When asked if what he had moaut 
was an anecdotal record rather than a case history, he answered 
in the affirmative. The teacher suggested that it might be well to 
get it straightened out in the next meeting in order that all of the 
faculty might have a clear understanding. Assurance was given 
that the task would be made dear to all. It was never mentioned 
again. 

Spring came, and the last of May. Another faedty meeting 
was in session. The question was asked, "How many of you have 
your case histories ready to turn in? 1 have received only two so 
far, and, as I recall, they were to be ready by the first of April. 
'Three of the thirty faculty members raised their hands. The 
principal looked over the group and said, “Perhaps we’d better 
have some discussion. How about you, Mr. — ?” Down the lines 
he went, wth most of the answers in the negative— some bad 
started theirs last fall, some had forgotten about them, some 
had been waiting for further clarification. 

"And now you, Mrs. — ?" The response was that an anecdotal 
record had been kept, that it consisted of seven typewritten 
pages, and that the author had no intention of turning it iu 
under threat 

"Meaning what?” she was asked. 

Meaning that I have learned that you have made the state- 
ment that unless the so-called case histories are turned in, the 
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final checks \vill be held out I'll cooperate in any Ava>* that I 
can in the school. You know that But I won’t be forced nor 
intimidated, period. It will not be turned in under the draim. 
stances." 

"You've been misinformed, Mrs. — . I have never threatened 
to hold out the final chedcs. I'd like to know who started such 
a story." 

In the hack of the room another teacher stood up. "When I 
turned mine in last Tuesday momiog you said, ^at’s fine. 
Miss C— . The others had better get theirs in if they expect to 
get their final checks.' " 

"You must have misunderstood me, Miss — . I would never 
say such a thing." 

One of the men arose. "You may have forgotten, but I was in 
the office when you made Just that statement to Miss — " 

This principal had failed to get the staff to assiwic the 
responsibility and had alienated his most ardent supporters. 

Members of a staff have many ways of resisting an activity 
In which they do not believe. Passive resistance, such as for- 
getting, missing the point, coming late, getting simple arrange- 
ments coiffused, postponing, overemphasis on details, over- 
submissiveness and glorification of the past, is not al«*ays recog- 
nized by official leaders. Active resistance, such as disagree- 
ment, counter-proposal, or refusal, is sometimes considered as 
insubordination. 

If the official leader is to be a real leader, he must: recognize 
manifestations of resistance; be able to facilitate and tolerate 
expressions of resentment, disappointment, and antagonism 
wthout becoming defensive; bear X'alid criticism; be sensitive 
to cues concerning tlic real dissatisfaction undcrl>*ing negative 
expression; be willing to discard practices tliat do not con- 
tribute to group purposes; and be able to help groups find 
common purposes. In brief, he must be willing to accept the 
fact that another pereon s purposes and ivays of reacting arc as 
natural and as valid as Iris own. 

men tcaclicrs have a part in Uie formation of polic)', they 
become willing to assume responsibility for the execution of 
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but -vvill be of particular benefit to the ne\v teachers. You wffl 
turn them in by the first of April If there is no further business, 
the meeting will adjourn.’* 

Later the same day, the principal was asked by one of we 
teachers when there would be another meeting for fuiWer 
explanation of the case history and she was informed that th^ 
shouldn’t be any need for more discussion. ^Vhen she suggested 
that case histories aren’t just whipped up out of old egg crates 
and that possibly some members of the staff had never had any 
experience in interviewing parents and delving into some of 
the other procedures that mi^t be considered necessary in the 
preparation of a case history, she was told that interviews 
wouldn’t be necessary at alL "What is expected is just an ac- 
count of some of the things that have been noticed in the reguW 
dassroom or hallway. You know, how he gets along with his 
dassmates, and whatnotl" When asked if what be had meant 
was an anecdotal record rather than a case history, he answered 
in the affirmative. The teacher suggested that it might be well to 
get it strai^tened out in the next meeting in order that all of the 
faculty might have a dear tmderstanding. Assurance was given 
that the task would be made dear to alL It was never mentioned 
a gain. 

Spring came, and the last of May. Another faculty meeting 
was in session. The question was asked, "How many of you have 
your case histories ready to turn in? I have received only two so 
far, and, as I recall, they were to be ready by the first of April* 
Three of the thirty faculty members raised their hands. The 
principal looked over the group and said, “Perhaps we’d better 
have some discussion. How ab^t you, Mr. — ?“ Down the lines 
he went, with most of the answers in the negative-^ome had 
started theirs last fall, some had forgotten about them, some 
had been waiting for further darification. 

And now you, Mrs. — The response was that an anecdotal 
record had been kept, that it consisted of sev’en typewritten 
pages, and that the author had no intention of turning it in 
nnder threat 

"Meaning what?" she was asked. 

"Meaning that I hav'e learned that you have made the state- 
ment that unless the so-called case histories are turned in, the 
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final checks will be held ont 111 cooperate in any way that I 
can in the school. You know that. But I won’t be forced nor 
intimidated, period. It will not be turned in under the ciraun* 
stances.” 

“You’ve been misinformed. Mrs. — . I have never threatened 
to hold out the final checks. I'd like to know who started such 
a story.” 

In the bade of the room another teacher stood up. “When I 
turned mine in last Tuesday morning you said. That’s fine, 
Miss C— . Tire others had better get theirs in if they expect to 
get their final checks.’ ” 

“You must have misunderstood me, Miss — . I would never 
say such a thing." 

One of the men arose. “You may have forgotten, but I svas in 
the office when you made fust that statement to Miss — 

This principal had failed to get the staff to assume the 
responsibility and had aticoated hts most ardent supporters. 

Members of a staff have many ways of resisting an activity 
in which they do not beh'eve. Passive resistance, such as for- 
getting, missing the point, coming late, getting simple arrange- 
ments confused, postponing, overemphasis on details, over- 
submissiveness and glorification of the past, is not always recog- 
nized by official leaders. Active resistance, such as disagree- 
ment, counter-proposal, or refusal, is sometimes considered as 
insubordination. 

If tlie official leader is to be a real leader, he must: recognize 
manifestations of resistance; be able to fadlitate and tolerate 
expressions of resentment, disappointment, and antagonism 
witliout becoming defensive; hear ^'al^d criticism; be sensitive 
to cues concerning the real dissatisfaction underlying negative 
e,xpression: be ualJing to discard practices Uial do not con- 
tribute to group purposes; and be able to help grotrps find 
common purposes. In brief, he must be ^\■illing to accept tlic 
fact th.it anotlicr person’s purpose* and way* of reacting are as 
natural and as vnlid as his own. 

^Vlien teachers have a part in the formaUon of policy, Urey 
become willing to assume responsibility for the ciccutJon of 
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that policy. They have used their intelligence to csUihlisli the 
goal and the procedures, and their judgment is at stake. Tlicy 
must support their judgment. Wlicn the judgment lias been 
made by the supea'isor, houwer, only he has a real responsi- 
bility for it and teachers cannot be expected to go out of tlicir 
way to make sure that the judgments in which thc>' have no 
vested interest arc proved v.’orlli while. 

As supervisors gain a full understanding tliat assumption of 
responsibility comes with having a part in policy-malang, they 
realize that they’ must create conditions lliat make such par- 
ticipation possible. If the supervisor assumes from the begin- 
ning that be is a member of a group working for the improve- 
ment of the school in which the total staff has a responsibility 
and vested interest, he can hope to bring teaclicrs to the point 
where they are willing to assume responsibility. 

Acceptance of responsibility by the staff members, in an au- 
thoritarian sense, means accepting and executing assignments. 
In the context of shared leadership, this acceptance is enlarged 
to include responsibility for contributing ideas, helping the 
group to reach basic agreements, joining in the establishment 
of plans, and accepting and executing assignments that grow 
out of group planning. 

First, a supervisor must help the group identi^’ the problems 
that it feels are imiiortant A principal of a South Carolina high 
school usually started his pre-sdiool conferences by listing the 
problems that he felt were important for the staff to work on. 
He changed procedures by sending a letter to each member of 
the staff prior to the pre-school conference, asking the staff 
member to indicate the problems he felt should be studied in 
the conference that year. From responses to this inquiry, he 
drew up a list of problems which ^vas presented to the staff at 
the opening of pre-school conference. The procedures used by 
this principal placed the emphasis on identifying the problems 
of the staff, rather than telling the staff to cooperate in the 
solution of the supervisors problems. 

As mentioned earlier, teachers who have not previously had 
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a in planning do not move easily into faculty planning 
sessions. In the beginning, flie supervisor can only offer oppor- 
tunities to participate in the planning. When certain members 
of the staff accept these opportunities, he must live up to their 
expectations of the way in which a staff can participate in 
planning. When this is done, the staff wdU gradaaHy becosie 
willing to assume a part in politty-makmg. 

The ofBcial leader should seek faculty consensus in reaching 
solutions to school problems. Experience in group operation in- 
dicates that groups cooperate better if decisions are made by 
consensus rather than by simple majority. When decisions are 
made by 51 per cent of the staff voting in favor and 49 per cent 
of the staff still voting against, the probability is great that 
there will be little real enthusiasm in the total staff for the 
program being inaugurated. 0, however, decisions are held off, 
and if no final commitments made until at least SO to 90 per 
cent of the staff are firmly convinced that the proposed steps 
should be taken, it is likely that unanimous support Avill de- 
velop. Procedures for reaching group consensus are discussed 
imder skills in group process. 

IVhere authority is shared, the responsibility-assuming sihia- 
tion is a portion of the planning session in which all who are 
to have a part are included. The «wk to he done is analyzed, 
the specific tasks are listed, and agreement is sought on who 
should assume the various responsibilities. If decisions con- 
cerning responsibilities are made on the basis of an analysis of 
the work to be done, the allocation of responsibilities becomes 
a part of the solution of the problem. 

The supervisor ^vilI ^va^t to encourage the group to estabh’sh 
criteria to guide them in the organization of a program and the 
assignment of tasks. Which staff member would prefer this job? 
Members should have the opportunity to volunteer or to sug- 
gest responsibilities they would like to have. People work 
harder and with less difficulty on the tasks they like, mich 
person has the special skills needed? Whicli person will be least 
overloaded by the new assignment? Staff members should be 
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given an opportunity to talk among themselves and to decide 
on specific responsibilities. 

Some members of the staff may not have begun to assume 
leadership. It may be necessary for members of the group to 
say to them, “The other members of the group arc carrying 
many responsibilities and fbeir load is very heavy at the present 
time; will you accept this particular job? Group pressure, 
which results from group planning, is exerted on tlie individual 
who is not carrying his share of the load. Group pressure is 
much stronger than the pressure a supervisor can bring on a 
member of the group to carry out his responsibilities. The per- 
son who does not want to assume more work can say “No to 
a supervisor more easily than be can to a group of his fellows. 

It is important to get a program organized so that responsi- 
bility is to the group and not to the supervisor. This can be 
accomplished if the program is actually group-planned, and if 
the delegation of responsibility Is made at tire planning session. 
When responsibility is assumed in a group planning session, the 
supervisor loses the temptation to reach for authority and the 
teacher loses fear of the supervisor. But the teacher has an even 
more compelling responsibility, the responsibility to his fellow 
workers. 

It is much easier to go to a supervisor with an excuse that it 
was impossible to do the work than it is to go to a group of one’s 
peers and say that it has been impossible to accomplish what 
one has agreed to do. By having the individual accept responsi- 
bility to the group, the play on personal feelings is eliminated. 
Tlie group member assuming the responsibUity does not feel 
that he is being imposed upon by an individual who happens to 
dislike him. Neither does he feel resentment toward the super- 
visor for giving him a load that he is unable to bear if it be- 
comes too great. He has responsibility to the group and his 
reactions toward his work are transferred to the group rather 
t han to the supervisor. 
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How Can Persons Be Assisted 
in Carrying Ouf Responsifaito/es? 

As staff members assume responsibility, deadlines should 
agreed upon for the completion of the work. Members of the 
group who are assigned responsibility or who volunteer to 
accept re^onsibility should do so in terms of a date set by the 
group s production schedule. If deadlines are agreed upon, they 
serve as the control factors in the situation. Tliey become the 
impersonal taskmasters. When a teadier agrees to a deadline, 
he commits himself and establishes his program \vithout pres- 
sure from superior authority. If the supervisor uses his person- 
ality or his force to control a situation, antagonism and personal 
antipathy may easily develop. 

If supervisors want others to assume responsibility more than 
once, they must insure that the persons allocated the responsi- 
bility have the necessary authority for carrying out the task 
they have assumed. fVusfration results when authority does 
not go with responsibility, and the acceptance of future respon- 
sibility is avoided. No one can do his best when he does not 
know how soon he will come to the limit of his authority or 
when he does not have the necessary authority to take action. 
A teacher must be secure in the faiowledge that the Unraediate 
decisions he makes in carrying out the responsibility will be 
accepted and upheld by the group and the supervisor. 

The supervisor must not grab control again when he thinks 
the teacher or the staff is making mistakes, he refracts 

the authority that he has shared, be is telling all the staff mem- 
bers that he didn’t share authority at all. Instead, he has kept 
them guessing about what be ^vanled. If the thing he wanted 
is not done, he recalls the authority. Ute person responsible for 
carrying out the action "was really acting witlioul authority, 
because no authority was actually shared. Whenever autlior- 
ity is revoked by the supervisor, it is apparent to the teacher 
that he has not had responsibility and that he will not have to 
assume responsibih’ty in the future. He know that if he gets 
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work have failed to give him a vote of 

experiences of this type, the teacher svdl refuse to accept 

most devastating things that ^ 
enthusiastic teacher is to assume req.o^bihty for => job Md 
then have it snatched out of his hands. Seemmgly msigmficau 



things can have long-term effects on a teacher in this respect 
For example, in a Brooklyn high school a principal asked a 
teacher to go down the hall to meet a parent and escort the 
parent to the library. Before the teacher had walked the length 
of the hall, the principal rushed ahead of the teacher to greet 
and escort the parent himself. 

This small, insignificant incident was lemembered ten years 
later by the teacher involved. In a discussion of getting teach- 
ers to assume responsibility, he cited this experience as the 
thing that had kept him from assuming responsibility in the job 
he currently held. Probably the supervisor never gave the epi- 
sode a second thought, but it continued to affect the leadership 
of a teadier for ten years. 

The supervisor must keep the channels of communication 
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open if teachers are to discharge the responsibilities they have 
accepted. People are willing to work together when they are 
fully infonned. They loose the desire to %vork for the achieve- 
ment of goals they have helped establish if they are not kept 
acquainted svith the progress that is being made. Channels 
must be kept open both ways. If the people who are carrying 
out the program have no means of pointing out their difficulties 
to those who are in charge, the difficulties may assume such 
importance in the minds of the teachers that progress will stop. 
If, however, those who are expending the energy necessary to 
make the program succeed have a way of getting the attention 
of the total group focused on the difficulties encountered, they 
feel that they are not workiDg alone, and that their obstacles 
are die concern of the total group. \Vhen a worker feels that 
his problems are being considered by the group, his sense of 
belonging to the group and his sense of responsibility to the 
group increase in spite of the difficulties. 

In a group situation, the supervisor should constantly en- 
courage a group to recognize members who have made excep- 
tional contributions to the carrying out of a program. As super* 
visors give praise, or encourage the group to give praise, for 
work well done, they are providing additional stimulus for the 
assumption of further responsibih'ty. Group members are en- 
couraged to accept further responsibility when they are given 
full credit for work previously done. But if the official leader 
assumes credit for work done by another, he discourages any- 
one else from assuming responsibility for additional wwlc 
When a supervisor assumes the credit, he destroys the feeling 
of responsibility held by the rest of the staff. 

Whai Conditions Discourage 
Assumption of Responsibi/ffy? 

Under no circumstances must the supervisor give the im- 
pression that he is out to make a record for himself. If the mem- 
bers of the group receive this impression, it ^v^lI be recognized 
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talces ail the credit when the program P™?’ ^ 

S^hers will let him carry the full 

gram. He has made it clear to the community and to the tca^ 
S^t the program is his. and the teachers are lettmg him 

have both the program and the „ stepping 

Some teachers feel that supervisors use them J 

stones to better positions. They say a prmcpal ^ 

building, institutes a new program, and is prom^ed t gh 
rank J the basis of the results of their efforts. They ^ave ^ 
veloped a feeling of resentment and are dete^ed that 
wiU not be exploited further by a supervisor who stan^ to gam 
through their efforts. The supervisor must keep >“ “t® 
ground if he hopes to overcome this feeling and get teachers 
assume responsibility, . 

%Vhea teachers see inequality in load, they develop 
ment that keeps them from assuming new responsibihties. inis 
inequality may be among teachers, if some are asked to ass^e 
many extra duUes or to carry a heavy pupff load while others 
have less responsibihty; or it may exist between the teachers 
load and the supervisor s load. When teachers see a supervisor 
taking life easy, they have a good reason for refusing to increase 
their o^vn burden. 

Another reason why many people do not assume more re- 
sponsibility is that they are already overburdened. It is com- 
mon practice in some schools to exploit the willing worker. If 
supervisors want people to assume responsibility, they must 
not overload the members of the staff who are quick to accept 
it If people see that those who are willing are not protected 
from acquiring too much of a load, they become very reticent 
about assuming responsibility. One of &e functions of supervi- 
sion is to see that no member of the staff is overloaded. ^Vhen 
the supervisor protects staff members from assuming too many 
S>2 
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responsibilities, the hesitancy to vol- 
unteer disappears. Th^ foiow the 
supervisor wishes to protect them, not 
to overload them. 

A great number of insignificant 
chores may lead teachers to feel that 
they are being ovenvorhed. When 
they are ashed to perform derical 
duties that could be performed better 
elsewhere, they find a reason for not 
accepting more responsibility for die 
formation of policy, for participation 
in the communit)', or for doing the 
other things that lead to more effec- 
tive teaching. 

Another reason for refusal to accept new responsibilities is 
that new duties are shnplyadded to old ones. If the school does 
not have a policy of substituting new responsibilities for old 
ones when the load becomes too heavy, it is only natural for 
teachers to fight against assuming new responsibihties. No one 
can be expected to assume more than his share of responsibility. 
If a teaching staff is already overburdened by a heavy pupil- 
teacher load, or by a large number of community activities, new 
responsibilities will not be accepted willingly. 

In working ^vith people and getting them to assume respon- 
sibility, the official leader should always assume that they are 
going to say “Yes.” A supervisor can make this assumption only 
when he has thought the proposition over and has no doubts in 
his mind that it is fair. If he doesn't feel that it is fair, he cer- 
tainly questions whether the other person is going to say “Yes," 
and he is reduced to the status of seeking ^vays of overcoming 
the other person’s objections; he relys on arguments in which 
he himself cannot have mu^ faith. Asking an individual to 
assume a new responsibility for the group should not become 
a situation in which the supervisor sells his staff member on 
assuming a new assignment. It should be, instead, a conference 
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to plan the work ahead and to discuss how the responsibility 
will be divided. It is looking at the facts together and seeking 
agreement on next steps. On this basis a conference may actu- 
ally result in reduced or reassigned responsibilities! 

In summary, it is evident that getting people to assume re- 
sponsibility involves first of all working on the morale of the 
staff. It means: helping the staff have a part in deciding upon 
the tcork to be done; giving the staff an opportunity to plan 
and think through problems together; letting the staff assign 
the responsibilities to its members; making possible constant 
communication among all members of the tcorking team; and 
budding within the staff a habit of looking at the fob distribu- 
tion and making reassignment when any inequalities exist. 

How Can Creafiveness Be Increased? 

Supervisors are coming to realize that change in the school 
program must have as its basis the individu^ teacher. If a 
better school program is desired, an environment in which the 
classroom teacher can be creative, can improve his teaching* 
and can exert leadership must be established. Unless the super- 
visor sees his task as curriculum improvement through encour- 
aging creativity in teachers, his function becomes restrictive. 
He sees his work as an attempt to discover what is going on 
and to bring about conformity to the eaisting curriculum and 
instroctional pattern. Emphasis on creativity is tiie threshold to 
improveroenti stressing confonnity means, at best, preserving, 
the status quo. 

In program improv’ement, final decision must be in the hands 
of the teacher. Although certain common principles operate in 
all good learning situations, it is impossible to say what good 
teaching will be except in a particular situation. Judgment con- 
cerning that situation must be made by someone who knows all 
the factors and has the ability and freedom to take the acrtion 
tliat will meet the specific requirements of the situation. No 
one hjM as much knowledge about his classroom as the teacher. 

Leadenhip is provided by a creative teacher, a teacher who 
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is still growing, a teacher who is seeking to improve his teadi- 
ing. Suc^ a teacher has a sense of direction that carries with it 
a deep feeling of responsibility, a willingness to try new im- 
plementations of the principles of an effective learning situ- 
tiOD, and the ability to develop new materials and procedures. 
The supervisors function, if such a basis for the improvement 
of the school program is accepted, becomes the development 
of these qualities. 

Oeative teaching involves being dissatisfied with the results 
obtained wth present procedures, feeling that perfection is 
something never quite attained but constantly sought, having 
new ideas, being willing to try the new ideas and to evaluate 
the results produced. Creativeness is really a constant state of 
experimentation. This experimentation has three phases; plan- 
ning, testing, and revising. 

Courage is needed to try new procedures, and many teachers 
will not depart from the methods with which they feel at home 
unless the supervisor helps them. For the supervisor, promoting 
creativeness in teachers involves solving three problems. They 
are; 

Honv can the teacher be helped to obtain a clear sense of 
direction? 

How can the NvilUngness of teachers to try new procedures 
be increased? 

How can the teachers be given greater security during the 
process of change? 

If teadiers have a part in the estabhshment of the purposes 
of the school program, their sense of direction becomes clear. 
Therefore, a primary step in helping teachers to become more 
creative, as in encouraging teachers to assume responsibility, is 
to spend time with the staff in examining the purposes of the 
school and revising these purposes in terms of the basic values 
which the staff holds. Time spent in arriving at a common 
philosophy is not wasted in promoting creativeness. It is essen- 
tiaL , 

Once agreement has been reached on the purposes of the 
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program, the next responsibility of the supervisor is to increase 
the ^vill^^g^ess to try new procedures. 'Willingness to tty new 
procedures is encouraged by providing a permissive atmos- 
phere and a secure relationship with the official leader plus re- 
moving the factors in the situation that encourage conformity 
to a pattern. 

Teachers cannot be expected to be creative if the supervisor 
beh'eves that there is one best method of teaching. If such is 
the case, teachers bend their efforts to discovering and follow- 
ing the method that the supervisor accepts. But creativeness 
is encouraged by the supervisor's frank admission that the best 
method of teaching has not yet been discovered, that the best 
procedure for any given group must be developed by that group 
in terms of its personnel and the limiting factors of the situ- 
ation, and that ihe best method for any individual teacher will 
be an adaptation of the basic laws of learning to his osvn per- 
sonality and particular skills. Much has been learned from re- 
search and experience, but teachers must continue to experi- 
ment to increase their effectiveness. 

An essential step in promoting creativeness in teachers is to 
remove as many city-wide or school-wide restrictions as pos- 
sible. 

In a California city, a teacher of typing returned from a slim- 
mer of graduate work with the idea that his method could be 
improved by putting the markings on the keys of the type- 
writers. Before he could make this diange, he had to submit a 
written request to the city curriculum committee for permis- 
sion to deviate from the roeffiod used in other typing classes. 
When the committee did not act on the request within a rea- 
sonable time, the principal of the school sent through a pur- 
chase order for the necessary key caps. But the curriculum 
committee, which had worked out a relationship with the pur- 
chasing department whereby it passed on all orders relating 
to materials of instruction, stopped the purchase order. The 
teacher was thus unable to try out a method of whose value be 
had become convinced after much study. It is easy to imagine 
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the enthusiasm of that tyjAig teacher for his job and his school 
system. 

If teachers are to show creativeness, they must be accepted 
as people who have ability, understanding, and sufiBcient 
knowledge to prepare the best type of learning experience for 
the group of children for whom they have responsibility. If 
they are not so accepted, creativeness is not really desired. 
Leadership within the staff is not encouraged. Teachers are ex- 
pected to conform to a pattern that has been worked out by an 
intelligenee superior to their own. 

Another manifestation of this denial of the desire for creative- 
ness in teachers is city-wide or school-wide examinations. If 
ofBcial leaders trust the intelligence of the teacher, they must 
make the assumption that they can rely on him to devise tlie 
type of evaluative experiences that are most suitable and de- 
sirable for his class. 

A way of increasing the teacher s willingness to advance new 
ideas and procedures is by not insisting that the ofBcial leader's 
ideas about teaching are the ri^t ones. As supervisors insist 
that their answers are correct, teachers turn from attempts to 
create for themselves to efforts to learn what the supervisor's 
ans^vers are. By keeping hJs answers in the background or as 
a part of group thinking, the supervisor encourages teachers to 
think, try, and evaluate for themsel^'es. Group discussion at 
which teachers* opinions are accepted on equal terms with 
those of the supervisor promote self-reliance, which is basic to 
creativeness. 

One of the most effective ways to promote creativeness is to 
shut the emphasis on proof. Too many times proof of the value 
of a new method is required before it can be tried. Too many 
supervisors feel that their chief function is to raise questions 
about teacher proposals in order to compel teachers to think 
tlirough their ideas carefully and to leave out those that are not 
worth while. Although this is a valuable and important fun^ 
tion, it can be carried to such an extreme that teachers find it 
easier to follow customaty procedures than to attempt to con- 
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Vince ftie supervisor that something new is worth doing. If su- 
pervisors put as much emphasis on proof that new procedures 
shotdd not be tried as on proof that they should, creativeness 
tviU be greatly encouraged and many more new things wtU he 
tried. In either case, the supervisor should not feel that the 
teacher’s job is to give answers or proof which satisfy the super- 
\'isor. The supervisor’s questions are only for the purpose of 
helping the teacher evaluate his own %vork. 

One concept that has held back the development of creative 
teaching has been that there is a model that should be emu- 
lated, To take classrooms as a single example, many educational 
exhibits show model rooms which manufacturers hope schools 
will copy. As a result, many admmistrators have accepted the 
idea that there is one type of classroom which is superior, and 
in some systems in the country all third-grade classrooms, for 
example, look as much alike as possible. Teachers in these sys- 
tems have been led to believe Uiat variadon, perhaps a product 
of creativeness, is undesirable. 

Some of the schools in which creativeness in room organiaa- 
Hon and decoration has been most pronounced have been those 
in which economic conditions have prevented the building of 
uniform classrooms. Teachers have had to improvise and develop 
environments in which they could cany on their teaching. Out 
of this need has emerged creativeness in classroom organization. 

Teachers should be encouraged to de^’elop rooms that reflect 
the character of their ^Yorlc, the personality of their group, and 
their own best thinking. Not only does thi*; practice add variety 
and color to the experience provided for cldldren in school hut 
it leads to the emergence of more effective techniques of class- 
mom organization. 

Promoting a willingness to trj- new things is only the first st^ 
of the supervisor in developing creativeness in teachers. ^Vhen 
this -wmingness is put into action, the supervisor must then give 
the security that makes any venture into new types of work a 
satisfying one. 
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Whaf Aids to Creaiive Teaching 
Can Be Provided? 

A further way of promoting creativeness in the teaching stafi 
is by giving recognition to those people who are trying new 
procedures. This recognition may consist of nothing more than 
having the people who are doing the experimental work tell 
the staff what they are trying to achieve and the results they are 
getting. 

At this pomt IS should be stressed that experimentation 
should not be limited to a few members of the staff. All should 
be encouraged to experiment when they have an idea they want 
to test If creative activity is limited to a few members of the 
staff, the status of those who are denied the privilege will be 
Jeopardized; inter-staff Jealousy and disparagement of creative 
endeavor will develop. 

A second form of recognition is the commissioning of certain 
staff members to attend summer workshops on scholanhips to 
develop new svays of working and of using materials in a given 
area. The choosing of the teachers to receive the scholarships 
should be made on the basis of expressed desire to attend, the 
extent to which the teachers involved have demonstrated will- 
ingness to try new procedures, and the need for spreading such 
experiences through the entire faculty. 

Another way of giving the creative teacher recognition is by 
encouraging him to discuss new procedures with parent groups 
and by having tlie parents plan with him ways of making the 
procedures more worth while. Monthly plaa^g meetings of 
parents and teacher, a practice that is becoming more wide- 
spread, make this type of recognition possible. 

One difficulty for a teacher attempting new procedures is the 
lack of adequate materials. In some systems, purchase routines 
make it necessary to order equipment as much as a year before 
it will be used and from a list of approved materials. No provi- 
sion is made for securing materials that are not included in the 
annual order. As a result, many teachers who have tried new 
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projects in which the need for unordered materials arose have 
been forced to dip into their own resources. If this condition 
continues, teachers who find themselves financially pressed dis- 
continue their attempts at newer types of teaching. They return 
to routine practices and the reguW materials provided. 

Some schools encourage the development of newer proce- 
dures by the establishment of a petty cash fund for the pur- 
chase of expendable materials. When the need for materials 
arises, the ftmd is available. No school expects its teachers to 
purchase teaching aids out of their own salary, yet many ad- 
ministrations have not recognized that insight comes out of the 
context of the situation, that experiences planned too far ahead 
may lose the element of spontaneous creativeness. The petty 
cash fund is one answer to the problem. 

One of the biggest factors in promoting creative teaching is 
the development of self-confidence. As long as teachers are 
inhibited and self-conscious, creativeness cannot be expected. 
When teachers are self-assured and relaxed, and when they 
take part easily in any social situation that confronts them, 
they are ready to work with children on a creative basis. One 
of the foundation stones of creative teaching is a program in 
which teachers have an opportunity to develop social skills 
and self-confidence in social groups. Supervision that wants 
creative teachers has a major responsibility for promoting a 
program of social activities for the faculty. 

Still another aspect of self-confidence in teaching situations 
is the acquisition of skill in many media. When teachers feel 
inadequate in media other than talking or writing, in-service 
training should include activirics in several media. One school 
in NewYork City, concerned with increasing the creativeness of 
its teachers, provided opportunities for them to go into the arts 
laboratory and work in clay, papier-m&che, art metal, leather, 
plastics, and other types of materials used by the pupils. As 
the teachers developed their skm in those media, they began to 
a much wder variety of projects in their classes. Also, in 
the process of working with those media many of the tensions 
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and emotional strains of the teachers were reKeved. Problems 
that they had kept to themselves-proUems of relationships 
with other teachers, faculty organization, and cooperation— 
•were brought into the open while they worked together in 
media in which they could be creative. 

One of die big handicaps that many teadiers feel as they 
attempt new things is the difficulty in obtaining evidence of 
results. School officials and teasers have become accustomed 
to detennining pupil progress by the amount of subject matter 
acquired. Tests of subject-matter information are seldom ques- 
tioned by supervisors, parents, or pupils. On the other hand, 
attempts to measure other types of growth have been so infre- 
quent in the past that they are viewed with suspicion by 
parents and students. A supervisor can help bis teachers feel 
more secure by working with them to develop types of evalua- 
tion procedures that will measure a wider variety of types of 
pupil growth. As teachers leam how to evaluate additional 
types of pupil growth and to see the results of the procedures 
used, they become freer in their attempts to develop newer 
methods of teaching which promote the so-called “intangible" 
types of pupil growth. 

Creadveness in teaching is not something that can be bought 
or commanded. It can only be encouraged. It is encouraged by 
the altitude of the supervisor, by the remoi-al of unnecessary 
restrictions, by demonstrations of belief in the ability of teach- 
ers to make inteUigent decisions, by providing a wide range of 
materials and the financial means of securing those not avail- 
able, and by placing the emphasis on proving why improve- 
ment should not be attempted rather than proving why any 
new procedure should be tried. 


SELF-EVALUATION CHECK UST 
Dol: 

1. Establish a permissive atmosphere in which mistakes in 
judgment are not punished? 
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2. Accept opposing points of view as a contribution to 
group growth? 

3. Bring the staff into the process of identifying the prob- 
lems on which the group should be working? 

4. Share determination of goals and method of operation? 

5. Work for responsibility to the group rather than to the 
supervisor? 

6. Encourage committee work where teachers and super- 
visors work together as equal members of a team? 

7. Recognize that planning sessions are responsibility- 
assuming situations? 

8. Provide opportunity to volunteer to assume preferred 
types of responsibility? 

9. Agree on deadlines for fulfillment of responsibility? 

70. Share necessary aulborily to carry out responsibility? 

7?. Resist temptation to grab control when a staff member 

makes a mistake? 

72. Keep channels of communication open by which teach- 
ers can make suggestions for improvement to the staff and by 
which persons requiring help in carrying out an assignment 
can make their needs known? 

73. Encourage the staff to recognize the exceptional contri- 
bution of members to the group and the program? 

74. Share all praise and recognition? 

7 5. Seek equality of load wlhin the staff? 

76. Ask no greater load of any staff member than I assume? 

77. Take a firm stand against a teacher’s assuming too 
many responsibilities? 

78. Assume that the staff member is going to accept respon- 
sibility? ^ 

79. Emphasize that persons leam through mistakes as well 
as success? 


20. State belief that there is no one best method of teaching? 
27. Decrease city-wide or school-wide regulations to the 
absolute minimum? 
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22. Insist that my ideas about teaching are not the only 

conect ones? ^ 

23. Ask as frequently for proof why a new method should 
not be tried as for reasons why it should? 

24. Encourage teachers to des-elop distinctive classrooms 
that reflect the work and activities of their classes? 

25. liecognize persons \Ndio are trying new procedures? 

26. Make sure that the same persons are not always being 
given recognition? 

27. Establish a petty cash fund for the purchase of expend- 
able materials whose use has not been foreseen? 

28. Provide a socialbtation program that will increase 
teachers’ self-assurance and social sldils? 

29. Provide in-service training experience in a variety of 
media for self-expression? 

30. Help teachers develop tedmiques for evaluating a varied 
of types of pupil growth? 


For Furiber Exploration 

A new theory of leadership is emerging from research and 
from the failure of authoritarian procedures to release the 
potential of the total staff. The pioneer writing of Mary Fol- 
lette has been collected by Metcalf and Urwick in Dynamic 
Administration (New York; Haiper and Brothers, 1940). Ken- 
neth Benne has attempted to state the place of authority in a 
group with democratic leadership in A Conception of Authority 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943). 
Alice Miel applied the emerging conception of leadership to 
curriculum-improvement procedures in The Changing Curri- 
culum (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1948), 
and tlie 1946 Yearbook of ASCD, Leadership Through Super- 
vision, carried the new concept into supervision. A. W. Gould- 
ner in Studies in Leadership (New York; Harper and Brothers. 
1950) and Franklyn S. Haimau in Group Leadership and 
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’Democratic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951) 
have provided provocative and helpful statements of current 
thinldng. 
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The type of experiences a person has deter- 
mines the attitudes, values, and point of view 
he develops. If hts experiences with people arc 
pleasant ones in which his personality is re- 
spected, he comes to believe in the worth of 
personality and to be concerned about the feel- 
ings of others.Thc supervisor builds good human 
relations or hinders them by the way he treats 
people. 

Good human relations cannot he obtained by 
demanding or requesting them. They are built 
by living and working with fellow staff members 
in such a way that they can practice good hu- 
man relations too. 

A supervisor should exhibit o belief in the 
worth of all individuals, respect for the wishes 
and feelings of others, the will to sec that all live 
and work in harmony, plus skill in working with 
indioi'duals and groups in such a way that these 
ends are promoted. 



Chapter 6 

Houj Much Faith Is Necessary ? 


Dean Cromwell, the famous track coach of the University of 
Southern California, based his coaching on a belief in people. 
He said that if you believe people can do better and keep 
telh'ng them so, they \vill make a prophet of you. The success 
of his teams indicates the %'alue of his approadi. 

Official leaders in schools must have a deep faith in the worth 
of eacli individual in the school and a belief that the 
potential of each individual wU be developed. This faith is 
the key to llie creation of tlie type of environment in which 
all will grow. It is tlic foundation stone of good human re- 
lations. 

The faitli must start ^vjth the official leader's belief in his own 
worlli and in the A^rth of every individual; then he must 
function in such a ivay that others will be helped to develop a 
belief in their own value. 

How Much 5e/f-Confrc/ence fs Necessary? 

An official leader must have confidence in himself. Psychol- 
ogy contains much evidence that scapegoating and the desire 
to belittle or to hurt others come (ram feelings of insecurity. 
When people are sure of themselves, of their ability to meet 
situations, of the value of their ideas and purposes, of their 
value as persons, they do not feel a constant need for having 
other people tell them that they are important, valuable, and 
worthy. They don't have to build up feelings of superiority in 
order to eliminate the gna^ving feelings of inferiority. They do 
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not have to show themselves that they are better than someone 

to deal svith situations, he doesn t that 

stantly on guard. He ean treat others “ j^^^e to 

all are worldng for the good best of 

be afraid the other person IS er ir ™,ist watch die way 

him. A person who is not sure of ^elf "^be ea- 
situations are developing to see whether “ ^ ^ 

pable of dealing with them io topXtions 

Mcessary action, often harmful to others, to Keep situa 

fromaiisinginwhichhemayfaiL in a school. 

To avoid feelings of insecurity as an ofB^ ^ ffinTalleader are 
a person must Imow what the functions o “ 
and he must have the training that gives sM m 
An example of insecurity caused by laclc of 
the funcUo^ of an official leader is the false assumption of s^e 
principals that they should know more about the ^bjec^t^ 
ter in all fields than the teachers workmg m each fielij^ 
an impossibility. As a result of the insecunty an^g ^ , 

assumption, they issue orders about the way subjects 
be taught and about the content of courses; they give msOT 
tions without any consultation with the members of the sum 
involved. These principals avoid joint thinking because they are 
afraid their lack of knowledge will be revealed. This ^ 

sary insecurity, with its resultiDg malpractice, occurs be^os 
these official leaders have not recogni^ that their function 
one of coordination, and that they are not expected to serve 
technicians and specialists in every field. ^ ^ 

If an official leader eradicates his feeling of superiority, 
sense of adequacy increases. This apparentiy contradicto^ 
statement is true. If he eliminates the assumption that ^ 
official leader is chosen because of superior intelligence an 
ability, he does away wlh the necessity alvTays to be 
than any member of the group. He makes it possible to 
mistakes and ask for help, to recognize and use supenor sKiii 
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m the group. If he accepts the official leader's funcUon as 
helping the group achieve unity and release its inherent leader- 
ship, he can feel adequate by performing these tasks well He 
does not have to feel inadequate because he must cover up his 
inability to do the impossible. 

Insecurity places some official leaders because they estab- 
lish a stereotype of the way a person in an official leader’s posi- 
tion should act They fail to recognize the need for being them- 
selves, the need for accepting their own personalities as valid 
for leadership; they try to assume a dignity and a manner of 
behavior that is alien to them. As a result, they keep odier 
people away from them in order to keep tlie falseness of their 
assumed personality from being detected. 

But remaining secure involves more than accepting one's 
present status. In order to maintain self-confidence, it is neces- 
sary to continue to study and grow. If the official leader fails 
to keep abreast of the new developments in education, he finds 
himself rejecting new activities and those members of the staff 
who are participating in them. He begins to belittle others and 
their achievements in order to maintain his own feeling of 
adequacy. He clings to things that he knows, rather than en- 
couraging something new, because he is sure of his understand- 
ing in the tried method of operation. 

It is necessary also to study the results of ones past action 
and to recognize that mistakes can be learning experiences. If 
the leader looks upon mistakes as something 
to hide, then his performance becomes some- 
thing that decreases his own self-confidence. 

Everyone makes mistakes. If he looks upon 
mistakes as a way to grow, his failure in 
the present situation helps to build his con- 
fidence in himself because he uses failure 
to increase his adequacy for new situations 
that ^vill arise. 

When a leader is sure of himself in the 
sense described, he can stop analyring situa- 
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tions to see svheto Osey ^ 

people ^el more adequate and 

” M":^"ere:r«eases dre 

Compare the boss Ae way 

rirjs.“;:ss':sxxfs:^^«J 

who mves the appearance of being one. t_™,!n<T? 

A ^pervisor needs to aslc himself: Am I always WJ? 
Do I ever have time to take a few minutes to relax “>3 1 
svith the faculty? Am I afraid to have visitors o^sewe m 
school? Must I alsvays be behind a desk or table dunng 
interview or talk? 

These are litde things, hut if the answers do not satisry 
they probably do not satisfy the staff. 


How Much Confidence in Ofhers h Necessary? 

An official leader must believe in the worth of 
others. He must believe that each teacher and each child m tn 
school has value and a contribution to make, that the f^ure 
any individual to make a contribution is due to the ineffective 
ness of the leader. Such fjulh is basic to an environment m 
which e\’eryone respects the worth of everyone else. 

People tend to line up to what others expect them to 
the official leader does not believe that others are worth whffe, 
that they are trustworthy, that they have a real contribution 
to make, they won’t profit from his leadership. If he has fai 
in them and believes in tb^ potentialities, diey grow sJi 
mature throu^ their contact with him. 

^Vhen a supervisor evidences faidi in teachers’ worth and u* 
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their willingness to accept each other, he leads them to demon- 
strate these qualities in their relationships. 

But the official leader dares not make an exception. If he 
starts denying the value of anyone in the situation— teacher, 
pupil, or parent— he sets the stage for other persons to begin 
classifying as unworthy and unimportant individuals with 
whom they differ. 

If some teachers have lost Bieir endiusiasm and their desire 
to grow and be better teachers, it has come about as a result of 
lack of faith of the supervisor in them or as a result of frustra- 
tions in the teacliing situation which have led them to feel that 
the official leader does not believe they are 
important 

Teachers and pupils %vill be helped to in- 
crease their effectiveness as persons and 
group members if the official leader demon- 
strates confidence in them and respects them 
for their contribution. Teachers grow in the 
type of environment in which they are ac- 
cepted as worth-while people wiA ability 
to increase in value. 

An official leader may demonstrate lack 
of faith in many ways. He may be blunt and undiplcmatic, 
as was the principal reported by one teacher: 

At P,T.A. meetings my principal implies that his faculty mem- 
bers are not as interested in children’s welfare as they should 
be. He encourages parents to bring to his attention any class- 
room incidents that will bear out his contention. 

It is not difficult to guess the type of relations that exist be- 
tween that principal and his staff or the amount of contribu- 
tion that his leadership is making to the gro^vth of the teachers. 

In a large city high school the principal was speaiting f o the 
student honor society about types of service. To illustrate a 
negative kind of service, he said. "There are not more than 
hvelve teachers on this staff whowiU assume new responsibili- 
ties or do an>thing for me unless I pay them overtime or give 
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them a free period." The faculty members 
began to speculate on which twelve were 
do the principal’s bidding- 
Not only did the principal, by a display of lack of faith, de- 
crease the possibility of growth in his faculty by condenmmg 
them as unworthy, he also increased the students doubt of the 
teachers’ worth. Such chance remarks are significant in ttvo 
ways. They are indices to the land of relationships that exist m 
the school group and they intensify the emotions already 

aroused. ^ - 

In attempts to help teachers, supervisors can act in such a 
way that the respect of members of a group for each oAer is 
jeopardized. A substitute teacher cites the following experience. 
While I was taking over an English class for the day at ^ 
junior high school, the assistant principal in charge of Eng 
decided it was her day for showing an underling up. 
doing remedial reading work when Miss BroN^m stepped^ ia> 
looked at me sourly, and exclaimed, “That’s not the way it 
done, Mrs. Jones." She then, in very audible and definite tones, 
corrected me in front of the students at every turn of the 
Every time I am observed I think of the incident and feel like 
crouching under a seat. 

In this acUon, the supervisor showed no respect for the woi^ 
of the substitute teacher. Such supervision has discredited the 
use of observation as a technique for improving instruction A 
has separated supervisors and teachers. All other supervisors 
whom this teacher encounters are suspected and feared unbl 
they prove themselves. 

But the implications for pupils are worse. The pupils are ieo 
to think that human beings— even teachers— and their feelings 
do not coimt How much more cruel would the assistant prin- 
cipal have been if a pupil had seemed unworthy to her. Powet 
is to be used to hurt people until they cringe, cry, and do what 
you wanL" That is the lesson the pupils get from the experience 
'The things the staE members of a school do speak much 
louder than the things they say. Pupils acquire attitudes an 
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values, the gutdes for aeUou, {ram observattoa and the emu- 

Xch “P- 

taprovement of teachmg must start with a respect for the 
personahty of the teacher and the work he is doing. It must 
proceed Itoough encouragement to develop special interests 
and to tiy new procedures for obtaining results the teacher 
deems important 


Teachers react negatively to an attempt to impose a philoso- 
phy and procedure upon them. Attempted imposition mahes 



clear that the supervisor considers himself more intelligent than 
a teacher and engenders active resistance by the most intelli- 
gent, aggressive staff members. 

In one school where the principal was trying to institute 
more progressive practices, the members of the staff who would 
not accept the newer theories were disregarded and their teach- 
ing practices were scorned. An older member of the staff, the 
head of the English department, suffered in silence and then 
began an opposition campaign. The faculty split and the prin- 
cipal became ineffective. 

A new supervisor entered the scene. He disregarded the 
philosophic differences altogether. He began working with each 
staff member on improviDg the phase of his teaching that 
seemed most important to that teacher. The results were vastly 
different. The head of the English department began a special 
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study o£ ways to improve her teaching of remedial read^ 

Soon she was telling the faculty 

she was carrying on that were far in advance of “y 

in the school The same reaction was induced in the oth 

teachers in the areas of their special interests. 

The faculty became a stimulating group in which to work 
because of the constant experimentation and the exchange of 
ideas. Both strong and weak teachers grew. 

Teachers are not all alike. They do not have the same con- 
cerns or abilities. If a supervisor believes in the worth ot all, 
he must be willing to accept differences and to value each per- 
son for his special contribution. He must recognize that the 
staff is richer because of the presence of each person, regareffess 
of the limitations of the various staff members. Official leader- 
ship must make allowances for differences in the temperamen 
and tempo of various individuals and must encourage the staff 
to do so too. Attention must be centered on the special cot- 
tribution that each staff member can make and on creating the 
situation in which he will want to make it. 

This point of view affects the way the supervisor will work 
with staff members who are problems to him. He realizes that 
his responsibility is to provide the pupils with the best possible 
learning situation; he knows that improvement is necessary; 
but be knows too that he must proceed in such a manner tha^ 
the worth of teachers is accepted and increased. 

Let’s look at three types of teachers that supervisors have 
identified as problems: the lazy teacher, the colorless teacher, 
the older teacher, the undemocratic teacher, and the teacher 
who disagrees. These inappropriate labels are applied fo^ 
identification purposes only to certain patterns of behavior ex- 
hibited by certain teachers. 


Wfiaf Can Be Done To Hefp ffie 'Tazy" Teacher? 

The “lazy” teacher receives automatic salary increases; is not 
interested in new material; rushes out of the building as soon 
as possible at the end of the day; makes fun of new teachers 
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who do more than is required; takes professional courses to get 
more pay but does only the amount of rvork the instructor 
insists that he do; spends as much time as he dares in the 
smoking room; resents visitors or other teachers who come to 
visit; uses the plan book he developed during the first year he 
started teaching; avoids all committee or faculty meetings pos- 
sible; and does not check on pupil products. 

Analysis shows that a teacher behaves in this manner be- 
cause of the ejperiences he has had. Few new teachers enter 
the job with such an attitude or such behavior. Some of the 
reasons teachers develop in this direction are; lack of apprecia- 
tion of ^vork previously done; no recognition for significant con- 
tributions in the classroom or in the faculty; failure to get a 
promotion that liad been expected; too many outside interests; 
family problems; lack of responsibdity for the school program; 
or loss of confidence in the official leader of the school As a 
result of such experiences, a teacher decides that extra effort 
is foolish. He knows that he will get his automatic increase. 
He has tenure. 

A "lazy" teacher s attention is focused outside the school. He 
is getting satisfaction from some souree other than his Job. The 
problem for the official leader is to help the teacher regain his 
enthusiasm for teaching. 

As a supervisor begins to work with a teacher who is not 
carrying his share of the load, be must expect change to be 
slow. It cannot be secured by fbe use of force. The supervisor 
must build the teacher's corffidence in his leadership, in him- 
self, and in the importance of his work. 

Faculty evaluation procedures ^vill help in such a confidence- 
building program. In the evaluation, all teachers should be 
encouraged to be as critical as they wish without any fear of 
retaliation. As th^ move into a critical analysis of die program, 
they will begin to apply the criteria to their o^vn work. Many 
teachers have been able to hide behind the rationalization that 
their opinion does not count, that they are not allowed to criti- 
cize what is occurring. They can say to themselves, "My j‘udg- 
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meat is not being used svitb regard to the total program. I do 
ZLve to apply it to myself.” After - -aluatron sess.^J 
a school in which cooperative supervision was being mtr^ 
duced, one teacher, who had refused to do more 
than a minimum amount of work, remarked, 
“This is the first time in seventeen years that 1 
have ever dared to speak freely about the school 
program as I did today” That experience m 
evaluation and that comment were first steps m 
the reclamation of the teacher. Criticism carnes 
with it the responsibility to suggest something 
better. ConstrucUve suggestion brings with it 
responsibility for making the proposals work. 
Progress through these steps for an individual 
may take several years, but patience, accep- 



tance, and provision of opportunity 
to make a contribution constitute the 
therapy. 

Another form of stimulation for dis- 
interested teachers is to send them 
magazines that the official leader feels 
may contain some challen^ng ideas. 

Naturally, this practice can be fol- 
lowed only if 4e supervisor sends 
marked articles to all teachers on the 
staff. It cannot be introduced and 
applied only to those teachers who 
have lost their professional zeal. 

Otherwise, its purpose is evident and the technique is ui" 
effective. 

As the staff moves into committee organization, disinterested 
teachers should be drawn into committee work throu^ coop- 
erative staff planning. In that \ray, the teacher is faced wth 
responsibilities that arc being shared by the staff and he cannot 
ask for special exemption. Three committees that have proved 
to he good starting points for "lazy” teachers are the teacher 
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welfare, the teacher self-evaluation, and the program pktminc 
committees. ® 

If the program that is developing in the school has sufBcicnt 
vitality, interest will become contagious. Any direct attempt to 
change the teacher toU be unnecessary. His enthusiasm ^vill be 
recaptured in spite of all he can do. 

Whaf Can Be Done To Help ibe 
''Colorless'^ Teacher? 

The problem of the "colorless” teacher is even more difficult. 

Jack is a case in point He is in his mid-thirties, small in stat- 
ture, with a round face and stubborn hair that refuse to stay 
in place. 

His appearance is drab and his voice has little variety. He is 
lacking in humor and seldom laughs. In fact, he is so serious 
about teaching that students could count on the fingers of one 
hand the number of times in one semester Mr. K — smiled. He 
is always Mr. K — to his students, not even a nickname behind 
his back. He isn’t that important to them. 

He exhibits no friendliness to pupils or teachers. He isn’t nntb 
social, but he has never learned bow to win friends easily and Is 
afraid of a rebuff. A rebuff, because of his scarcity of friends, is 
a serious experience for Jad:. 

He is extremely consdenlious. He wants to do his ;ob welL 
He is alsvaj's on time and he follows oU routines and regulations 
to the letter. His classes are alwa>'s at the right place in the 
syllabus and if you have seen Jack teach that lesson before, It 
is possible to pn^'et exactly }io%v it will be taught the next time. 

Obviously, a program of social activities for the faculty is 
one of the approaches through which the official leader can 
help Jack and other teachers like him. Through social experi- 
ences in which the teacher has a cliance to share with others 
and gain greater security in his social relationships, he can 
acquire some of the skills that avtII lielp him establish better 
relationships \Nitli lus pupils. If Uie supervisor beh'eves that 
Jack has value, he must take the lead to give liim opportunities 
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prS opportunities for all teachers to improve 

" 2 ; 

?^“i. 1. 1» u™i -a pv '■I'" 

Others and at the same time to effectively. ^ 
covered that pleasant human relations enhance P _ 
o£ learning. Through experiences m ^ 
they have gained a release for some of then 
have discovered that malting mistakes is a way of leanung 
not something that should he kept from other people. 

By not insisting that teachers maintam a formal mgmty 
their relationships with students, offieial leaders have been a 
to help some teachers free themselves from reactions tna 
were causing their classes to be colorless, uneventful places. 


What Can Be Done To Help the Older Teacher? 

Some of our best teachers are the older teachers. They help 
the rest of the staff. But some of the teachers nearing 
ment age have less apparent worth. Some seem to he see o 
the easiest way to complete the last few years. They 
reached Tn?>TiTniim salary and make no attempt to improve ctf 
teaching. They have not attended any in-service course or rea^ 
any of the newer publications in educatioiL Others seem 
want to pre%’ent change. They have commitments to cert^ 
values which keep them from adapting their courses of sm y 
to meet the broad range of abilities present in the modern 
school. They try to keep the rest of die staff on the right pa 
by attempting to dictate on the basis of seniority. ^ 
Recogni^g and utilizing the worth of each teacher is t^ 
fimction of the ofEdal leader. Each person is a different pro 
lem and requires a study of background, special abUities, an 
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motives, but certain general procedures can he applied in work- 
ing with the older teacher whose contribution is less accepted. 

The supervisor has the responsibility for seeing that older 
teachers do not lose a sense of leadership. He will constantly 
seek \vays to use the special knowledges of the older teachers 
by providing opportunities for them to share such things as a 
good set of files, unusual skill in teaching spelling, knowledge 
of family background and history of students who need help, or 
familiarity wth resources of the town library. 

Older teachers have information about the school that is not 
possessed by any of the newer members of the staff, information 
that can be used in the solution of school problems. Their ex- 
perience should be respected and their irdormation used. As 
this is done, the older person does not feel any need to build 
up prestige by recounting what tvas done at previous times. 
He knows that his information is being tapped in the solution 
of problems and does not delay that solution while he recreates 
status for himself. The quality of the contribub'on is not as im- 
portant os the fact that the teacher continues to have a phase 
of the work in which he can make a special contribution and 
exert leadership. 

Sharing of mforraation and ideas should be done in such a 
way that no one is committed to abide by the recommendation 
of a single individual. As a supervisor secures the advice of 
others, he shows them that he respects them and their contribu- 
tions. But he must avoid asking for advice in such a way that 
it places him or the group in the position of being either forced 
to follow it or to discredit the person who gave the advice. If 
questions can be raised in such a way that it is evident that the 
group is seeking advice and not “the answer," the situation vrill 
not become difScult. No one should be in the position of giving 
die answer. One way to do this is to indicate that the advice 
of all is being sought Staff discussions should be conducted in 
such a manner that different ideas and proposals receive equal 
consideration, regardless of the status or age of the person who 
advances them. When a supervisor disregards the points of 
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view that any mcmlxtrs of his staff have, lie decreases the pos* 
sibility of taking them along with the program that is being 
developed. But when he brings tlicm into the tliinking on 
improvements that should be made, he secures their commit- 
ment to the promotion of the idea that evolves. 

A return of initiative and desire to improve is promoted by 
an opportunity to share ideas. Sharing v.nth young Icadicrs is 
especially stimulating. It srill help if the younger teacher takes 
the initiative in asking the older teacher to share ways of do- 
ing the difficult tasks connected witli learning situations. If 
such an approach is made, the chances arc llial the older 
teacher, out of courtesy if nothing else, will ask the younger 
teacher how he is working on a similar problem. Out of this 
exchange wU grow mutual respect and a feeling for llic desira- 
bility of sharing and tr^'ing new ideas. In all his relationships, 
the official leader must stress the worth of all staff members 
and the way tliey can leam from one another. 

The supervisor can stimulate gro%\*th by focusing his atten- 
tion on steps teachers arc taking to bring about program im* 



provOTent. When a supervisor asks the older teacher to share 
the ch^ges he is making to improve the work in his area, the 
supe^or displays concern for an on-going program. Progress 
can be speeded by suggesting that the older teacher try out 
some new procedures in those phases of his work in which he 
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is least satisfied svith his present methods and that he compare 
the results ivith the ones he has obtained before. Emphasis 
should be placed on improving the aspects of the program that 
are proving to be least effective and on letting the teacher be 
the judge. It should always be apparent that there is no desire 
to change simply for the sake of changing, but tliat change is 
desired when improvement results. As the older teacher is asked 
to be the judge, he sees that his values are still respected and 
that his judgment is considered ^vorth while. This self-respect 
is the foundation for continued growth. 

The staff can show recognition of the older teadier's worth by 
giving consideration to his physical difBcuhies. Various faculty 
committees working on program cljanges, scheduling, and 
room assignment should be encouraged to consider such factors 
as heart trouble, high blood pressure, and other physical im- 
pairments in making their plans. 

AVhen such consideration is given the older teacher, he will 
develop a feeling of responsibility for developing the full worth 
of other members of the staff. 

An aspect of believing in others is the emphasis on the contri- 
bution of all members of the staff to the development of the 
program. As different types of contributions are recognized and 
accepted, young teachers, older teachers, and new teachers 
can all make a place for themselves and their unique abilities 
ivithout injuring others. Older teachers can give continuity and 
tradition to the staff, and new teachers can add enthusiasm and 
a supply of outside ideas. 

One of the basic elements in using the contribution of all is 
never to discredit ideas on the basis of the date of tlieir origin. 
An idea should never be rejected because it was originated ^ty 
years ago. Neither should new ideas that young teachers bring 
from the teadiers’ training institutions be labeled unsatisfac- 
tory or too progressive because they represent the most recent 
thinking. If the supervisor can keep the focus of attention on 
whether the idea and program really meet the needs of the chil- 
dren in the particular school and not on their source or time 
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of origin, much will be done to 
and the new teacher feel secure. 


Sfcill in Human Relations 
make both the older teacher 


Whaf Can Be Done To Help 
the "Undemocratic" Teacher? 

One of tl,e most difficult problems faced by an 
who is attempUng to work cooperatively is the imdcm 

official leaders begin their work, they murt 
there are teachers in the profession who do not 
values or who do not like democratic procedure. 
characteristics of these teachers arc observable in “““ 
rooms and others can be seen in their faculty 

In the classroom the "undemocraHc teachers do not p 
pupils the opportunity to express Aeh 
with the basic premise that the teacher s )ob is to tell 
what to do and how to do iL Teaching is for the puipwe ol ^ 
ing youngsters information, not helping them acquire ooto- 
cratic values and skills. Pupils have no opportunity Pf™ 
pate in the planning of classroom operaUons. ^Vhen deasio 
are to be made, the teachers make them. Such teachers ®pP™ 
lack of belief in democracy in their classroom by refusing 
allow students to examine all sides of an issue. They analyze tn 
issue for students and tell them what to think, or they m 
available only a portion of the data. Other undemocm 
teachers do not respect minority groups or pve them fair trea - 
ment in the classroom. . 

In faculty operation, the "undemocratic” teacdier may 
in one of two ways. He may w'ant authoritarian leadership- 
plays up to the leader and asks for the leader’s opinion an 
direction. He is impatient with agreements reached by faculty 
committees or through discussion at faculty meetings. He re- 
fuses to accept responsibility to the group and wants his 
tions outlined for him by the official leader. He wants to be to 
what to do by someone in audiority. 
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Or the teacher may wish to control the faculty by undemo- 
cratic procedure. He may seek a faculty organization that will 
enable him and those who think like him to control the faculty. 
He may want to make his opinimi prevail even though it is 
minority opinion. 

As a supervisor begins to plan ways of helping such teachers 
to improve, he must examine his own practice. Is he flattered 
by having people turn to him for answers? Does he want staff 
members to do what he tells them to do? Is he willing to accept 
responsibility outlmed for him by staff? Is he prone to indi- 
cate dissatisfaction with group decisions? Does he by to manip- 
ulate the faculty through control of the faculty organization? 

If his answers to these questions satisfy him, he should deter- 
mine why the in-service training program has failed to help the 
"undemocratic” teacher develop a belief in democratic values 
and procedures. He should look at: the in-service training pro- 
gram to see if he has brought to the staff teachers or philoso- 
phers who stress democracy fn their presentab’ons; the faculty 
discussions to see if democratic values have received suiBdent 
attention; the faculty meeting procedures to see if they embody 
the principles which he hopes will guide teachers in their class- 
room relations; the teacher library to see if it contains books 
dealing wlh democratic faculty and classroom procedures. 

But democracy cannot be obtained by autlioritarian means. 
The supervisor who insists that tbe faculty will operate demo- 
cratically, even if he has to punish or fire all who obstruct him, 
is doomed to failure before he starts. Force begets force. Dicta- 
torial action to secure democracy destroys the faculty’s beh'ef 
in the official leaders commitment to democratic values. Ad- 
ministrative acts that violate democratic principles provide 
ammunition to those who have become resentful and bitter 
because of pressure to behave in a way in which Ih^ did not 
beh'eve. Energy is diverted into resistance and scheming rather 
than applied to seeking better ways of wnrlcing together. 

If the supervisor has many teachers on the staff who ore 
“imdemocratic,'’ he will probably want to raise an issue in staff 
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meeting over whether a major emphasis in the school program 
should not be placed on democratic learning. 

The democratic spirit and democratic procedures are con- 
tagious. \Vlien democratic procedures arc efficiently executed, 
they provide sufficient satisfaction to make teachers desire an 
increasing number of such experiences. 


Whaf Can Be Done 

with fhe Teacher Who Disagrees? 

In any staff certain teachers will disagree wth the supervisor. 
This disagreement may be violent or it may be a quiet, re- 
pressed resistance that the supervisor discovers only when co- 
operation is not achieved. 

Disagreement should not disturb the supervisor. He should 
accept disagreement just as he accepts agreement. He should 
not consider it a personal offense. He should work as freely, as 
openly, and as cooperatively with those who disagree with him 
as he does with those who agree with him. 

Much of the sting can be taken out of a disagreement if the 
supervisor ^vill stress that honest disagreement in a staff is a 
desirable quality. This point of view must he a sincere one on 
the supervisors part He must realize and make clear that 
growth may result from disagreement if it is used as basis for 
study. Out of a disagreement that is examined and used as a 
starting point in reaching an agreement will come new insight 
on ways of working that neither party saw before the disagree- 
ment occurred. 

A program must be buiit on all the points of view in the staff". 
If the ideas of those who disagree with the supervisor are ex- 
cluded from the development of the program, the staff ^vill be 
split, and the program’s chances of success will be greatly 
limited. If consensus is to be achieved, the disagreement must 
he talked through and successful compromises must be reached. 
Without consensus, much time will be lost while the members 
of the staff fight each other. Those who do not agree will be 
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constanUy watching for shortcorofags and opportunities to turn 



Agreement should be sought between individuals as well as 
within the staff as a whole. The supervisor will want to sit do\vn 
^v^th the teacher who disagrees and seek to determine the areas 
of agreement Ways of working should be built on the areas of 
agreement, >vith provision made for further exploring the areas 
of disagreement If the disagreement is in the field of method, 
experimentatioa may be an easy way of solving the dilemma. 
If the disagreement, however, is in basic \’alues held, it wall be 
necessary to have long discussions ivith the teacher involved 
so that the points of view of the supervisor and the teacher 
will become very clear and so that an operating base may be 
established. 

In private and pubh'c discussion with the teacher who dis- 
agrees, the supervisor should be concerned with the growth of 
the teacher and not with winning a point in an argument If the 
emphasis is on grow'th, there rvill be limes when llie supervisor 
will lose arguments. The procedure for the supervisor should 
be determined by w’hal is happening to the other per- 
son, If the argument over a point is a gro^vth experience, then 
it should be continued. If the disagreement is causing the 
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teacher to withdraw or to become bitter, then the issue should 
be put in the background as quickly as possible. 

In no case should the supervisor lose his dignity and attempt 
to battle it out with the disagreeing teacher. It is not a situation 
in which he can fight fire witli fire. If the supervisor takes an 
argumentative point of view, resistance is increased to a point 
where neither the supervisor nor the teacher can retire wth- 
out serious loss of face. Any situation that develops to a place 
where winning the point is of primary importance decreases 
any real chance for obtaining consensus in the staff. 

An important aspect of seeking agreement is for tlic super- 
visor to make no decision and to take no position on the basis of 
ideology or terminology. For example, to argue for progressive 
education or for the experience curriculum is to decrease the 
possibility of taking all the staff along. If the emphasis can be 
placed on providing the most effective type of education for 
the youngsters in the school and if decisions are made on that 
basis, then disagreement on values and method and termi- 
nology will fall into their proper place. 

As a supervisor deals with various types of personnel prob- 
lems, he must always keep in mind that they are individual 
cases and must be treated as such. Procedures that succeed 
with one may not succeed with another. He ^vill need to study 
each person by observation and through the counseling inter- 
views he has with the membexs of his staff. 

In working with such teachers, lie should make sure that 
they never become conscious of themselves as problems. Atten- 
tion should be focused on the faculty and on the building of 
team spirit in the faculty. As the faculty becomes enthusiastic 
about the job it is doing and concerned with the improvement 
of the program, the persons who have been classified as per- 
sonnel problems will lose the characteristics that have made 
them difficult to work wth. 

A basic guide line for the supervisor is the acceptance of all 
members of the staff. He must create the type of emotional 
atmosphere in which all people can feel their worth and in 
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which they are encouraged to grow. Results must not be ex- 
pected immediately and teachers must not be forced. In reality, 
it is the creation of an environment which promotes teacher 
growth that will enable the official leader to work effectively 
with individuals who are personnel problems to hirn . 

How Con Staff Members Be Helped 
To Believe in rhemse/ves? 

If a supervisor wants staff members to grow, he must help 
them to feel important. In every way he can, the supervisor 
should build his staff’s feeling of self-worth. Respect for the 
other person’s opinion, giving explanations for decisions, and 
saying those things that build raAer than detract are tools of 
the supervisor. 

Little things count Asking pennission, for example. Some 
time ago a member of a professional consultation staff began 
sulking. Nothing that the supervisor cordd recall had been done 
to cause this action. Tlirough a talk with the employee, it soon 
came to light that the supervisor had not asked pennission. 
While the staff member had been on an extended trip, the office 
furniture had been rearranged and the desk and a bookcase as- 
signed to the woman had been moved to a new but equally de- 
sirable location. Trivial? Yes, but not to the person involved. 
“Her” possessions had been moved without her permission. Of 
course, the supervisor had the right to do it. Logic was all on 
lus side — but human beings do not operate by login Emo- 
tions and feelings are equally important. This supervisor had 
torn down, not built, a feeling of importance. He had imwt- 
tingly said to the staff member, “You do not count here. I don’t 
need to ask your opinion or permission." 

Comments by the supervisor that indicate that he feels he 
could equal or surpass the athievements of his staff are be- 
littling. Praise for a previous staff, or reciting personal successes 
in a previous situation, implies a dissatisfaction with or lack of 
appreciation of the present group. 
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Freedom to thinlc, to express an opinion, to make decisions, to 
take action, all contribute to the development of a belief in 
one’s self. Having the supervisor trust him and willing to think 
wth him further builds his self-confidence. Seeing the group 
accept and begin to implement his proposals gives concrete 
proof of his value. 

A supervisor’s behavior in conferences and staff meetings re- 
veals his belief in the worth of others. He shows respect for the 
teacher as he listens to the teacher s comments and opinions. 
He builds the teachers belief in himself. \Vljen the supervisor 
refuses to listen, he indicates that he thinks that his ability is so 
much superior that he does not expect any worth-while contri- 
bution from the teachers. He decreases the teacher s belief in 
himself. 

Actions that imply distrust decrease the sense of self-worth. 
When a supervisor requires that a teacher must check with 
him before any step can be taken, the supervisor shows lack 
of faith. When a supervisor forces people to give him detailed 
reports of their activities, he tells them they are not able to as- 
sume self-direction. When he establishes regulations that cover 
in minute detail the instructional procedures or the personal life 
of the teacher, he is denying the value of the persons involved. 

Every detail of administrative or supervisory activity shows 
how worthy the supervisor considers the staff members and 
helps them form their picture of their own worth. 

Here is how one beginning teacher described her supervisor’s 
positive faith: 

From the very first day I met him I felt very much at ease 
with him and felt as though he were really interested, not only 
in me as a teacher, but as a human being also. All of the teachers 
felt that at any time they could go to talk with him about any 
^tter, big or little, and he would always seem as though he 
had nothing else to do and what you felt was important, he felt 
was important too. . . . He was interested in what I was doing 
and how we could help me do a better job. 
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SeLF-EYALUATION CHECK UST 
Dol: 

7. Develop my self-confidence by a continuous study of 
leadership? 

2. Seek increased skill in coordinating activities? 

3. Avoid assuming unnatural formality? 

4. Turn my mistakes into learning e^qieriences? 

5. Evaluate each situation on the basis of whether it helps 
others grow? 

6. Believe in the worth of each member of the school com- 
munity? 

7. Avoid remarks that belittle the abih'ty of others? 

8. Demonstrate my belief in others by working wifli them 
on the type of improvement they deem important? 

9. Accept laziness as the manifestation of destroyed inter- 
est and seek to restore it by bringing teachers into the evalua- 
tion process, by fonvarding challenging ideas, and by having 
the staff involved in program development? 

10. Help the colorless teacher through socialization activi- 
ties and by encouraging informal pupil-teacher relations? 

77. Help the older teacher by; 

Using his leadership. 

Providing opportunities to share skills, information, and 
abilities. 

Emphasizing value of different types of contributions. 

Judging ideas on the basis of their value in meeting child 
needs rather than their date of origin- 

Encouraging older and younger teachers to work to- 
gether. 

Asldog him to share new ideas he is trying. 

Considering his physical difficulties in formulating 
schedules and teacher work loads? 

72. Help the undemocratic teadier by; 

' Evaluating the procedures used in staff meetings, 
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Bringing materials and persons who stress democratic 
values to the staff? 

13. Inform persons of action that will affect them and secure 
their suggestions for possible improvement of procedure? 

74. Listen to the comments, opinions, and suggestions of all 
staff members? 
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Chapter 7 

How Can Staff Harmony Be Promoted? 


Staff harmony is based on two foundation stones; a faith in the 
abih'ty and value of each staff member; and a consideration for 
the wishes and feelings of individuals involved by a decision or 
action. An index to whether members of a group really are con- 
cerned about human relations is the way they make decisions. 
If procedure is detennined by policy or organizational consid- 
erations, human relations have been assigned a secondary 
importance. If dediions are made in tenns of the effect they 
will have on the feelings of others, good human relations are 
being practiced. 

This does not mean that a decision should never be made 
which will disturb any staff member or that a group should be 
swayed by emotionalized appeak. It does mean that the group 
recognizes human personality as the center of A’alue and makes 
its decisions in terms of how personalities involved in tlie situa- 
tion, teachers, pupils, parents, will be affected. Good humcn 
reiaitons means making decisions based on the human factor in 
the problem. 

If good human relations are to prevail in a school group, the 
ofBcial leader must have the desire to see the group live and 
work in harmony, and he must be guided in his actions by his 
faith in staff members and by a concern for the feelings and 
desires of others. His relationship with individuals must show 
his concern for diem and for their feelings about their vrork and 
associates. His work wth the group must reduce conflict and 
hinder the formation of competing groups within the staff. 
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How Essential Is a Liking for Others? 

A few years ago a supervisor asked one of his staff memhers 
how the supervision could he improved. After a minute s hesi- 
tation the person asked, “\\Tiy don t you smile when you say 
good morning?” 

The reply was a shock- At the time, the department was 
undermanned and the supervisor wns under the strain of an 
extremely heavy load of work. Meeting deadlines required the 
utmost exertion. Under the tension he had become so concerned 
with efficiency that he w'as omitting all the “unnecessary 
things, even Ae smile with the morning salutation. The next 
step, perhaps, would have been the elimination of the “Hello. 

A smile is a little thing, but it sets the lone of an office or a 
schoob Throughout business there is a realization of the eco- 
nomic value of politeness and friendliness in meeting and 
working with people. Airlines capitalize on the smile and the 
courtesy of pretty girls selling tickets and providing comforts 
for passengers in the air. Telephone companies advertise the 
pleasant voices and good manners of their operators. 

The supervisors work is almost entirely with people. His 
success depends upon his ability to get along with people. A 
cheery hello and a smile do not cost the Board of Education 
money, but a lack of them does. But so does a quick, forced, 
saccharine-sweet smile. The greetiDg must be an expression of 
sincere liking for people. 

The use of the persons name is a desirable adjimct to the 
smile. A supervisor cannot afford the luxury of being careless 
about names, because failure to remember a name places him 
at a terrific disadvantage. He spends so much effort in trying 
to recall the name that he pays inadequate attention to other 
details of the conversation. He becomes insecure in the situa- 
tion or develops a compensatory callowness to human sensibili- 
ties which decrease the possibility of an official leader’s gaining 
real leadership in his staff. People like to be remembered. They 
resent being forgotten, called by the wrong name or by a 
general term, or even having their name misspelled. 
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Repeating the name during on introduction, asking the per- 
son to spell his name, %vritmg the name as soon as possible, 
using the name frequently in the conversation, associating the 
name with some physical <diaracteristic or other memory peg, 
or keeping a card file of names and descriptions Jiave all proved 
to be effective devices for remembering names. 

But a smile and calling a person by name are not enough. 
They serve only as the introduction. If the supervisor lias a real 
interest in people, if he Avanls to hear about their troubles, 
successes, interests, and mistakes, he has lagniappe. Most 
people like to talk about themselves, their family, and their 
work. Tliey like the person who lets them tell their stories. If, 
in addition, the official leader remembers to tell the staff mem- 
bers about compliments he has heard paid them and about 
favorable mentions of them he has read in the papers, he 
demonstrates an active interest. 

But all these qualities can be superficial and meaningless un- 
less they are based on a respect for the wort!) of the other per- 
son and a genuine desire for his happiness. These two values 
must be at tlie core of the supervisor’s philosophy and per- 
sonality if the first steps are to lead to better human relations in 
the staff. He must have such a genuine bking for people Uiat 
others wU sense it and be at ease wth him. 

In his administrative activities, an official leader must take 
every precaution to see that he is not set opart from the staff. 

Whai h Superv/sory Lagniappe? 

Years ago the merchants in New Orleans followed a custom 
called lagniappe. ^Vhen a farmer bought a basket of food at llm 
general store, the storekeeper would put in some candy for the 
cliildren— free. Or if a woman porchased the material for a 
new dress, a free needle and some thread might be added to 
the package. Lagniappe was that little something extra, the 
added service, that insured satisfaction. Good liuman relations 
arc built on lagniappe. The human touch in supervision con- 
sists of little things that please people. 
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Whose Responsibility Is Friendliness? 

An essential element of supervisory lagniappe is real friend 


Simple reciprocal friendliness is not enough In a m 

which success depends upon working through othe«. fnend- 
liness must have an outgoing quality. It caimot he *e t^e m 
which the official leader is friendly only to the persons fnen^ 
to him. or the type that makes the other person take the test 
step. Reservedness and aloofness eannot be qualities of an 
official leader with good human relations. He must be able o 
let others know that he hkes them and he must be able to do it 
easily. It may require taking the first step, the second, e 



and working wtii people over a long period of time in situations 
in which they may be cool and reserved. It involves not allow- 
ing personal emotional reactions to interfere with continuing 
to exhibit a desire for friendly relations. The responsibility for 
helping others increase in friendliness rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the official leader. 

One of the best ways for a supervisor to separate himself 
from his staff is to keep his office door closed, and to have it 
guarded by an efficient secretary who keeps all persons with- 
out appointments from disturbing “his majesty.” If tiie super- 
visor has been promoted from the ranks, his former friends will 
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tall him 'Tiigli hat" If he has been brought in from the outside, 
he svill be classified as unapproachable and rcserv-cd Such an 
arrangement is a sure u*ay of crushing cnllmsiasm and initiative. 
Waiting two sveeks for an appointment with the person able to 
make a decision daunts all btit the most pcrscvcrioc and 
ardent 

One of llie best personnel relations men in the country makes 
it a practice never to close his door. A person coming into the 
outer office can look in and see whether the man he brants 
to see is talking with someone else. There is never any suspi- 
cion tliat the door is closed so that "lire boss" may take a nap. 
Furthermore, this executive nc\'cr refuses to see anjtme, nor 
docs he keep people ^vaiting while he signs mail, reads reports, 
or writes directives, The onitj thing important tnoitgh to keep 
him from seeing amjonc is another person. 

Watching his door sho\vs how successful he has been. He is 
liked and respected by the entire working force. lie is "Andy" 
to all. Visitors vary from the porters to the liighest offiebls in 
the company. He never has to call an>mnc to his office. Ilis office 
has become the unoffidal hub of the company beenuse every- 
one know-s ho can come here to discuss his problems. 

Special advantages and privileges set tl»c supervisor opart, 
too. Special cars, chairs, dining rooms, or tables all indicate 
that ho feels his function Is more Important than otJjcn* and 
serve as a barrier to Iiis free interaction Nvith tlic total group. 

How Imporianf Are Manners? 

Discourtesy toward anolJier shows that a man tliinls he U 
better than the other penon is. Tlie action says. "I'oti are unim- 
portant. You don’t count. I can ignore hosv >'Oti feet* 

A teacher, asked to describe her principal, ssTOfe, “My prin- 
cipal takes pride in the fact that he luxs ncsTr said ’please’ to a 
teacher.* It was unnecessary to read furtJjrr to knrnv wfiat s!>e 
thought of her principal, of the type of human relations tl^at 
dirted in tliat sdiool Why would any penon belicsc he Is co- 
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titled to go through life without even 
being courteous? What feelings of super- 
iority does he have? What contempt docs 
lie have for teachers? Hmv does he be- 
lici'c people grow and develop? It is easy 
to imagine the way he wants his teachers 
to treat their pupils. 

A supervisor who understands human 
nature and effective ways of working with 
people wants to create an easy, pleasant 
relationship with the. people on his staff. 
In interviews and conferences he wants the people with whom 
he is working to be friendly, undisturbed, and receptive. Many 
supervisors unknowingly prevent sucb people from entering 
their offices. For some reason, everyone who comes is brittle 
and peevish and must be won at the cost of time that should be 
devoted to the purpose of the conference. They, the unsuspect- 
ing supervisors, make this added work for themselves hy keep- 
ing people waiting. 

Keeping a person waiting implies that the supervisor con- 
sider himself more important and his time worth more than 
that of the person outside. Some untrained supervisors imagine 
they impress people by keeping them waiting. Instead, Aey 
antagonize people and arouse resentment toward such self- 
assumed importance. They waste time, because a larger portion 
of the conference must be used in establishing rapport. Failing 
to keep an appointment on time Is not only bad manners, it is 
a breach of contract. 

If for good reason there must be a delay, the supervisor 
should make an appearance at the appointed time, explain the 
cause, and secure agreement to a specified amount of delay or 
make another appointment. The supervisor may be busier than 
the other person, but that does not change the reaction of the 
person to being kept waiting. The supervisor may be con- 
science-stri<^en because the present engagement is running be- 
hind schedule, but unless he takes the trouble to slip to the door 
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and secure agreement to delay the next conference, the per- 
son waiting will never know. Unless a supervisor s concern for 
the way die other person fecJs is conveyed to that person, no 
benefits result from his concern. 

Supervisory lagniappe is demonstrated in the way a request 
is made. Mr. Jones, bring me a copy of the new course of 
study.” “Will you bring me a copy of ^e new course of study, 
Mr. Jones?” 

From the listener’s point of view, hvo philosophiBS are em- 
bodied in those requests. The first implies control and com- 
mand. It is a carry-over from slave days when the master s word 
was law. Put more bluntly, it would read, "Bring me that 
paper,” and that is the way Mr- Jones hears it. It isn't necessary 
to show courtesy to a slave. The second question implies co- 
operation, consideration, a Joint undertaking in which hfr. Jones 
has a choice and a right to make requests of the supervisor. 

Both requests ^viII undoubtedly secure the course of study 
for the supervisor, but the results will be different In the first 
case, Mr. Jones will probably mutter, does that so and 
so think he is? My turn will come some day.” The second ques- 
tion will probably elicit the reaction, “I don’t mind,” or Tie is 
okay.” 

Manners are forms of behavior through which a person 
shows respect for others; supervisory disregard of manners 
means to the staff members lack of respect for their feelings. 

Why Is Prompt Action Imporlanf? 

When a question is raised or a proposal is made, the super- 
visor with lagniappe does not leave the issue in doubt He 
gives a decision or he tells when action will be taken. He does 
not say, “^Ve %vill see about it,” or That is a good idea. We will 
think it over.” Rather, he replies, "This is a good implementa- 
tion of our accepted policy. We will do that,” or "I don't know. 
We will get an ans^ver from the Board when It meets next Mon- 
day,” or "No, we cannot do it under present policy. If you 
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vnsh to secure a change in policy, you should ask the agenda 
committee for a place on the next faculty meeting program. 

The supervisor who allows his docket to become so full that 
he cannot take prompt action or give definite information about 
the lime a decision will be made is not pushing the job. He is 
letting the work control him and is thereby losing the respect of 
his staff. 

During World War II Americans were made extremely con- 
scious of the phrase “too little and too late” as it applied to 
winning military victories. It applies as well to many super- 
visory situations. Too frequently supervisors have said to ttiem- 
selves, “Leave it alone and it will work itself out.” 

Delay may be chosen as a tactic hut the choice should be 
made only after a careful examination of the facts of the case 
and the possible solutions. A supervisor cannot afford to pro- 
crastinate on personnel problems. 

A shop teacher went to his principal with a request for more 
adequate equipment. Some of the students in his class did not 
have work places. The principal stated he would see what 
could be done. Three weeks went by and nothing happened. 
At a dinner party, the shop teacher met the industrial arts super- 
visor for the dty and asked what progress was being made on 
the request for ne%v benches. The supervisor had never received 
the request The principal had procrastinated and had lost the 
respect and loyalty of one of his staff. 

Two days after the teacher' s conversation with the supervisor, 
the ne^v benches arrived, and the principal made his second 
mistake. He became angry, not at hknself hut at the teacher he 
hsd failed. He assigned (be equipmeat fo another shop teacher 
and left the man wth the incomplete shop still inadequately 
equipped. IVhen the fellow who had made the original request 
for equipment asked for an explanation, he was told, “Because 
you went over my head." The principal had not only lost the 
respect of one of his teachers, he had made an enemy. 
Theoretically, the teacher should not have gone over his 
supervisor s head, but he felt impelled to do so because of the 
principal s inactivity. Delay in fulfilling a request for needed 
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equipment had set in motion a chain of events that resulted 
in an unnecessary break w'th a member of the staff. And the 
results do not stay localized. The story of the principal’s inade- 
quacy and unfairness spread rapidly through the staff and staff 
faith in the ability of its leadership took a downward plunge. 

Not taking action or not securing action quickly on a request 
is another way of denying the importance of a staff member 
and his %vishes. 

Closely allied to being prompt is the keeping of promises. 
Failure to live up to promises concerning pay raises, days 
off, new supplies, class assignments, or promotions completely 
breaks the staff* s faith in the official leader. The best he can 
hope is that they will think he is unreliable. Most will classify 
him as a bar and a clreat. It is better not to gain approval than to 
obtain it through promises that may not be kept. This bit of 
lagniappe is so essential that without it the whole structure 
of the supervisors human relations crashes. 

How Does the Action Appear to Others? 

One of the ways for a supervisor to he sure that his decisions 
are based on the human factor is to constantly put himself fn 
the other persons position as he makes decisions. How does 
the other person feel? How ^v^II he react? Will he think the 
decision is fair? Wliat aspects of the situation does the teacher 
see that tlie supervisor does not? What are the special problems 
involved in the situation for the teacher that do not touch 
the supervisor? 

William Mason of Hillsdale High School illustrates the point 
Mr. Mason is 35, rvitli a >vife and two children. He received his 
M.A. from the state university 33 years ago and has been teach- 
ing social studies in Hillsdale ever since. He spends his sum- 
mers working in a local department store. When the chairman- 
ship of the social studies department opened. Mr. Mason fully 
expected to receive the appointment Instead, it was given to 
Mr. Wood, a new man in the system, aged 30, with eiglit years 
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of experience in three experimental schools, and with a years 
work toward his doctorate in the social studies. 

From the supervisor’s standpoint, Mr. Wood is belter quali- 
fied; he has more training and more varied experience of the 
type the principal ^vants. But how does the appointment look 
to Mason? He has seniority. He has been doing what was ex- 
pected of him. He has given his youth and his energy to 
this department He feels he has earned the headship. To 
Mason, Mr. Wood is well qualified but he is an outsider and 
he should not be appointed unless there is something wrong 
with Mason s work. 

The supervisor has Uvo responsibilties; one to his staff and 
the other to the pupils and public who want the best possible 
school. Both should be constantly considered in determining 
how to proceed. And the supervisor should not assume that he 
is the only member of the staff concerned about pupil welfare. 
One supervisor solved a problem similar to that which the 
principal at Hillsdale faced in a manner satisfactory to his 
staff. The head of the department rerigned. The supervisor 
called the staff together and asked them to formulate a set of 
qualifications they wanted their head to have and to make 
recommendation of personnel he should consider. 

In this case good human relations practices and good per- 
sonnel practices ran paralleb If Mason’s principal had followed 
such a procedure, Mr. Mason would have been able to evaluate 
his chances, and if be questioned the final result the principal 
would have had a basis on which to discuss the appointment 
with Mason. Decisions would have been based on faculty 
t h i nk i n g as well as on the administrator’s standards. 

If a- supervisor can place himself in die other person’s posi- 
tion, accept his values, and still believe the action to be taken 
is fair, he can proceed with a high degree of assurance that die 
results will be satisfactory to alL 

^ A teacher in a large hi^ school gave the following descrip- 
tion of her supervisor: 

The vice prindpal walks around with a little black book and 
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peeks into all the rooms to see if everyone is working. If the 
class is not absolutely quiet, be feels that something is wrong 
and the little black koc^ is brought into play. 

How would the vice principal have described his action? 
Would he say that he was maintaining discipline or keeping 
teacher personnel files? Does he see himself as a powerful 
figure wth a whip to control others? Certainly no teacher 
would interpret such action as anything but spying and lack 
of faith. 

The official leaders response to praise given to the school 
program may look different to the teacher than it does to the 
leader. ^Vhen the superintendent of schools remarks, “Your 
physical education program is one of the finest in the city,” the 
insecure principal may reply, "I try to make it that way," 
instead of saying, 'Tes, John \Vhjte is excellent He is doing his 
best to improve the health and physical condition of our 
students. We are fortunate to have him on our staff.” The 
principal may consider the first remark an indication to the 
superintendent tliat he is accepting his responsibility, but to a 
teacher who hears the remark it will appear to be taking credit 
for someone else's work. 

Other actions indicate to teachers an official leader's willing- 
ness or lack of willingness to share credit. If the principal or 
department head always insists on giving the report for work 
in their unit, it is another way of saying, “I take all the credit 
around here.” Such things as having all letters go out over his 
signature, or having his picture first in the sdiool yearbook 
are straws in the wind. Ninety-five per cent of the teachers 
in a group studying school yearbooks agreed that the practice 
of having large pictures of the principal and department 
heads at the front of the yearbook did not truly exemplify 
the democratic spirit of the schools, but they insisted that the 
sponsors of the yearbooks would not dare allow the pupils 
to change tliat form. The school administration in their schools 
would not permit it. Perhaps Uiese opinions were wrong but 
the principals and department heads of those teachers had 
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never demonstrated sufficient staring of llie credit for the 
sponsors even to consider allowing pupils to move pictures oF 
the oFGcial leaders out the featured place. 



Sharing the credit pays royal di\'idends. One of the most 
effective means of motivation is giving recogniticra for accom- 
plishment A super\isor who tries ‘losing his life so that he may 
find it” ^vill never return to the old procedures. He ■ss'ill find 
that by sharing credit he receives even more credit The person 
^vith whom he shared the credit becomes an ardent booster and 
the person who hears the supervisor share die credit recog- 
nizes him for the competent, confident person he is. 

Omissions may be misinterpreted as much as actions. Some 
oEBcial leaders assume that the staff knows that the v-TJrk it is 
doing is good, and that people of professional stature hav^ 
their own standards and do not need the assurance of another 
person that they are doing a good job. Many teachers ■will tes- 
tify that they haven’t been told that any phase of their work 
was good in the last ten years. 

Studies in the industrial field, referred to previously, have 
revealed the importance of the worker’ s knowing that manage- 
ment is interested in him, in how he feels and how he produces. 
If the supervisor could let the average teacher see he is as much 
concerned about the results of teaching as about the record of 
die football team, the vitality and virility of many classrooms 
would be increased. It wo^d be interesting to know bow 
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much of the superiority of the product of the experimental 
schools in the Eight-Year Study could have been attributed to 
extra teacher effort expended because the teacher knew die 
administration was concerned with the type of teaching he was 
doing. 

The signs tba t a supervisor respects other people and believes 
in their worffi are small but revealing. Having books on the 
desk that describe democratic practices, or making speeches 
that stress the need for respecting human personality cannot 
build a staff’s faith in its official leader. Actions speak louder 
dian words. The responses a supervisor gives in living situations 
determine for the staff the type of person he is. Hour by 
hour he shows whether he believes in people and is concerned 
with their feelings and desires. Seeking to improve human rela- 
tions in a staff is related closely to building morale. A super- 
visor helps people get the satisfactions they want from a job 
as be works for mutual respect and consideration among the 
members of the group. 

How Does Counse/ing Help? 

Belationships improve as tensions decrease. A group in which 
the members are tense, emotionally disturbed, or under strain 
cannot have good human relations. Actions by official leaders to 
reduce tension are steps to secure better human relations in a 
group. 

Teachers are imder tension, our society, one out of every 
fifteen persons spends part of bis lifetime in an institution for 
the improvement of mental health. Teachers axe no exceptions. 
Such factors as specialized behavior standards for teachers, 
rules against married teachers, and lack of acceptance and ap- 
preciation by the community serve to aggravate existing mental 
and emotional disturbances to members of the profession. 
Teachers need all the help they can get in maintaining their 
emotional health. 

Official leaders can help decrease the emotional tension of 
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teacters by serving as counselors. Western Electric, through 
its experimentation with counseling service for employees, 
found that counselors whose sole function was to listen de- 
creased the tensions and worries of workers. The emotional 
climate of the plants involved was improved by making coun- 
selors available. 

Supervisors can listen to teachers* concerns. 

If it is accepted that a function of official leadership is to 
set the emotional tone of the school, counseling becomes a 
basic responsibility of supervision. All other activities at the 
school are built upon the foundation of the faculty’s good men- 
tal health. Superuisors must realize that they cannot hope to 
work tvith the teacher on the improvement of teaching unless 
other worries and disturbances are decreased to the point 
where they are not paramount in the teachers mind. 

Teachers are not supermen; they are hampered by the same 
worries, fears, and anxieties that handicap other people. They 
need someone to whom they can go to talk out their concerns. 
They need: someone that they feel understands them and their 
problems and sympathies with them in their difficulties; some- 
one with whom they can talk out their concerns, confident that 
the person will not hold their ideas against them; someone they 
trust They need a friend. Teachers do not turn to someone they 
distrust, someone that they cannot respect as an individual, 
someone they feel is lacking in warmth and sympathy. A super- 
visor, to be a good counselor to his teachers, must be the type 
of person they want for a friend. He must be approachable, 
genuine, and sensitive to the way others feel. 

A supervisor cannot force troubled teachers to come to him. 
The results would not he good if he could. He can only display 
concern for how they feel and a willingness to listen. 

Not all the troubles he hears will be connected with th® 
school program or the stdiool buildings. They may deal with 
home problems, social problems, or financial problems. All may 
be equally important A problem is as important as the teacher 
thinks it is. 
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The only way the school can progress is by improving the 
teachers who are in the school. Axxy procedure that the super- 
visor uses to make his teachers better all-around people is valu- 
able in improving the school and the instruction in the sdiooL 
Emotionally disturbed teachers are not good teachers. When a 
teacher is worried about a love affair, a sick child at home, or 
the way the supervisor acts, he cannot give his fuE attention 
to doing a good job of teaching. Further, counseling for 
teachers is a way of improving the standards for sound mentaJ 
health for the coming generation. Teachers who are mentally 
disturbed are not good counselors and guides for their students. 
The emotional atmosphere that teachers provide for students 
reflects the way they themselves are treated by the super- 
visors. 

Not all supervisors are trained as counselors. They do noi 
have to be. There are certain things they can do, certain rules 
they can follow, that will enable them to fill a genuine need. 

The supervisor's cliief function 
as a counselor is to enable tense 
persons to talk out their problems 
and to help them veork toward a 
solution of their problems. He 
makes no pretense of giving psy- 
diiatric aid. 

When a teacher has a problem 
and wants to discuss it, the super- 
visor may be able to use certain 
helpful procedures that have 
been worked out by counselors. 

1. The supervisor should not display any kind of authority. 
He is a listener. He is not there to give advice or to tell the 

other person what to do, 

2, He listens in a patient and iriendly but intelb'gently^ciili- 
cal manner. ‘'Critical'' should not be misinterpreted. By "criti- 
cal” it is meant that the listener follows the presentation, raises 
questions that help to dear up points that the narrator may be 
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overlooking, items that may be important which the teacher 
has not correctly evaluated. 

3. The questions that tlie supervisor asks should be of a t>^e 
that relieve the teacher's fear and anxiety about discussing 
his problems. Many times xvhen people are troubled, they have 
difBculty in talking about their trouble. Tliey want to talk but 
they hate to tell other people the things that are bothering 
them. Questions have to come out of sympathy and imder- 
standing. 

4. An important type of question for a counselor to ask is one 
that gets at the implicit assumption that the individual is 
making in thinking about a situation, an assumption be may not 
be willing to make explicit. Questions that get at basic reasons 
are the land that help people think through their problems for 
themselves. However, such questions should not be too direct 
Neither should they be asked as though the person who asks 
the questions has greater understanding than the person telling 
the story. 

5. One of the techniques of the counselor is to praise people 
for reporting facts or feelings adequately. Such praise leads the 
story teller to analyze situations more carefully, and to be fair 
to himself and others involved. 

6. Another important technique is never to argue, even 
though the supervisor feels that the teacher is ^vrong. In ^ 
counseling situation a supervisor should never discuss a point 
in an attempt to prove that the teacher is wrong. The supervi- 
sor s function is to encourage the other person to get his prob- 
lem off his chest, not to solve the problem for him. In fact, there 
is no need for the interview to end with any solution at all, 
unless a solution develops through the teacher's new insist. 

7. Last, the supervisor should never give advice or moral 
admonition. Whenever the supervisor steps into the role of 
moral adviser, he loses whatever chance he had of helping the 
other person. He gives the teacher feelings of guilt, or at least 
inte^ifies any feelings of guflt that the teacher has. In such a 
position, he cannot enable the teacher to work out problems for 
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himself. Instead, the teacher becomes concerned about work' 
ing out solutions that satisfy the supervisor. Instead of relieving 
the teachers tension, which is the purpose of such activity, the 
counselor increases the tension by having the individual be- 
come concerned about satisfying the counselor. 

The foregoing statements should not be inteipreted to mean 
that the supervisor can help all teachers. Some teachers are too 
mentally ill for him to help. His function is to refer such teach- 
ers to the type of psychiatric aid they need. If a supervisor is 
really going to be effective in making referrals, he must first 
of all have the confidence of his teacbersj otherwise, they will 
reject his suggestion that they secure competent advice. Fur- 
ther, if he has teachers who talk through with him the things 
tliat are bothering them, he will be in a much better position to 
know which teachers are in need of assistance that he is not 
qualified to provide. 

Whaf Con Be Done To Decrease Staff ConffM? 

Studies made in industry, reported by Roethlisberger and 
Dickinson, have found that groups of workers are more con- 
cerned about the way their fellows feel toward them than they 
are about the opinion of the ofiBcial leader. A group approach 
must be used in promoting belter human relations within a 
group. The steps advocated in the first two sections of this 
chapter will be ineffective unless they are a part of a group- 
■wide approacli to the problem. Working conditions must be so 
organized that association among members of a group is en- 
couraged, tliat no individuals within the group are placed in 
the position where they cannot be accepted and respected by 
others, that leadership of members of the group is used &s a 
>vay of carrying out group purposes, that official leadership 
becomes a force working with members of the group rather than 
a force working in opposition to leadership tliat e.rists or may 
emerge. Aclivities tJuit promote a sense of belonging together 
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and that increase social interchange among the stag are egorts 
to improve human relationships. ^ 

The fact that has not been faced yet in this ana y 
a staff may not be a group. A staff may be com^sed ot sevem 
groups in conflict svith each other. Sometimes the staff 
divided into the younger teachers versus the older ‘“““S. 
one Long Island high school the division was so 
older teachers refused to attend staff parties^ to^ w ic 
yotmger teachers were invited. When a new principal wen 

the school, he found it necessary to hold two parties in w ^ ^ 

meet all the staff socially. The staff may even be divided 
religious lines. In a school in a lai^e eastern city about h 
faculty was Catholic and about half Jewish. Tlie groups 
very distinct Jewish teachers ate in one teachers dining r 
and Catholic teachers in another. When department hw ^ 
were appointed, the administration attempted to maintain 
balance of power. „ 

An ofBcial leader cannot ignore such divisions in the Stan 
he wants to develop a group with common purposes. He mast 


tahe steps to reduce the cleavages. , 

The first step is to become fully informed about the ® 
divisions that exist and the reasons for them. In many erases the 
groups within the staff persist simply because they have been 
accepted and nothing Im been done about them. 

In the faculty that was divided alcmg Jewish-Catholic lin^» 
one member of the faculty, a Jewish girl, decided to do some- 
thing to improve the situation. She began to eat some of her 
luncdies in the dining room frequented by the Catholic teachem 
and invited some of the Catholic teachers to cat with her in th® 
lunchroom used by the Jewish teachers. It worked. The idea 
spread to other teachers. The girl followed this innovation by 
another. She invited some of the other teachers to visit her 
classes and in return ^vas asked to visit theirs. She made a point 
of crossing the refigious dividing line. She even invited the 
principal to see her classes, something the principal confessed 
had not happened in that school in five years. 
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The breakdown of the two groups in tlie faculty started be- 
cause one member refused to accept the two groups as a neces- 
sity. Official leadership must make the same assumption. It 
must start with the belief that the staff can become one group 
and work for that end. 

One phase of the process has already been described in the 
discussion of the teacher who disagrees. Official leadenhip 
must recognize differences as desirable and must seek to have 
die staff accept and value differences as a source of motivation. 
Within this framework there is a place for all in the same group. 
If differences are imacceptable, more than one group is in- 
evitable. 

Arguments about basic philosophy and fundamental v'alues 
should be avoided until the staff has begun to liave a sense of 
imify. If attention can be focused an a dePtatfe probhm, and if 
tiie staff can think Uirough to a soIuUon> the 6rst steps toward 
building a group are taken. After a firm foundation of such 
successful experiences together has been established, the group 
wiU be able to e.Tamine philosophic differences without the 
danger of splintering into several groups again. Agreement on 
common purposes is reached through group solution of prob- 
lems important to the group. 

In tlie attempt to help a staff become a group, the official 
leaders function is to bring people together and to guide the 
group process in sucli a way tliat all involved vriU have ample 
opportunitj* to reach mutually acceptable decisions. The next 
section of tliis book will deal with that process. 

If, after a staff lias become a group, serious disagreement and 
conflict arise among members, the official leader should offer his 
services in seeking an agreement If tlicj’ are accepted, the 
leader’s function is to help tlie disagreeing parties to Isolate 
Uic real issues, to marshal the facts that bear on lljcm, to ask 
each side to advance possible solutions, and to suggest addi- 
tional possible bases of a^wment 
Anotlicr tj-pe of problem is disagreement between staff mem- 
bers. Jealousies may arise that arc not based on differences ov cr 
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values. Feelings of inferiority, resentment of status or salary 
differences, an intense desire for recognition may all be driving 
forces that cause one staff member to initiate aggressive action 
toward another. And then misunderstandings develop. 

If such a confiict becomes intense and if no efforts are made 
to resolve it, faculty time is wasted and unity is destroyed. In 
the extreme, the faculty is divided into two groups. More com- 
monly, small groups form around the central personalities and 
each small group attempts to sway the total faculty to its point 
of view. Discussions of policy and new programs become cam- 
paigns in which the ultimate goal is to \vm rather than to dis- 
cover what is die best course to be followed. 

An official leader cannot stand aside and wait until the group 
with the best strategy ultimately wins. The complete victoiy of 
eifher side ^v^U decrease the contribution of the losers. ManipU' 
lation of the total faculty by a minority is no more desirable for 
die development of the tot^ group than is manipulation by the 
officially appointed leader— less so, because responsibility can- 
not be officially ffxed. Attempts of individuals withiD the faculty 
to injure each other can be as repressive to the release of the 
potential of a group as retaliatory or aggressive acts of the 
official leader. 

The supervisor should encourage the individuals involved to 
attempt to talk out the problem. If neither will take the first 
step and risk the chance of a rebuff, the official must do it for 
them. He must call a meeting at which he asks questions that 
attempt to get each to describe his feelings about himself and 
the other person, and diat provide opportunities for each to 
state what he considers the essential differences and what he 
thinks can be done to resolve them. 

If no progress is made, the supervisor may find it necessary 
to remind each of his responsibility to the group. The leader 
cannot tell each what to think of the other but he can insist that 
each examine his own action in terms of its effect on the group 
and that each desist from actions that are detrimentah 

If in this process the disputants do not achieve an under- 
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standing and if the issue is of nia|or importance, the supervisor 
shoidd try to get the hvo parties to submit the problem to an im- 
partial committee for decision. The issue ^vi]J not resolve itself 
by pretending it does not exist. Open discussion wU be more 
wholesome than, unofficial political manipulation in the faculty. 
If the group refuses to allow any issue to become a penonal 
matter and if it recognizes any major issues as a threat to the 
life of the group, conflicts within the staff become merely an- 
other problem of group living in which no individuals have 
face to save. 

Whaf Should ih& Principal's Relationship 
to Other Supervisors Be? 

Sometimes lack of harmony in a faculty exists because two 
supervisors, the principal and the general or special supervisor, 
do not have dicir working relationships clearly defined. Eaclr 
believes he has responsibility for the success of the program and 
attempts to influence tlte direction it Nvill take. Teachers arc 
cauglit in the struggle for control 

The functions of all official leaders should be known to the 
staff. ^Vhere there is conflicting authority, the program and the 
morale of those involved wll suffer. 

We release tlie potential of group members by increasing tlie 
degree to which each is responsible for his own self-direcUon. 

A pupil learns more when lie assumes more responsibility for 
his learning. A leacljcr is more effective when he Is responsible 
for making the final decision on what constitutes on appropri- 
ate teaching procedure for his class. An official loader releases 
the potential of a teaclier when Iic shares Ills authority to mako 
decisions ssath the person ivho Is to take Uie action. 

Altliough a teacher should have the aulliorily to decide what 
is an appropriate teaching procedure, he is not completely free 
to do as he pleases. His job is to promote the types of gro\vth tlic 
system has established as its goals. If Uie principle of shared 
responsibility has been f ollou-cd. the goals sought have been de- 
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termined by planning committees composed of parents, citizms 
of the community, pupils, teachers, and admmistrators. n a 
teacher accepts a job in the system, he assumes a responsibihty 
for promoting the goals that have been set up. His teaching 
procedures and his judgment should be evaluated by the ex- 
tent to which his students approach diese goals. 

The principal, too, is responsible for the program in his 
building, and must abide by the goals that have been estab- 
lished for the system. Supervisors, general and special, are 
available as consultants and helpers, but they cannot direct the 
work of individual teachers in a manner contrary to the %vishes 
of the principal. If they do, the principal cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the program in his building. 

If a superintendent told each principal how to operate his 
building or each teacher how to teach, he would be depriving 
them of their responsibilities. Instead, he should hold each 
principal responsible for developing a program in his building 
that produces the hinds of pupil growth sought. 

To assist principab, the superintendent may make available 
sfupervisors with special skills and knowledges. The principal 
may draw on these supervisors for advice or ask them to assist 
teachers who are facing difBcult problems. But the supervisors 
should not be made responsible for the program itself. If the 
program in a building is not getting desirable results, the super- 
intendent should hold the principal accountable and should 
require him to demonstrate that he has taken steps to improve 
the situation and that he has used the available resources. 

Supervisors should be present at the planning sessions of the 
superintendent and the principals. OAenvise, they ■will not 
feel that they have a -vital part in the program, and they wiD 
lack the information they need to be of assistance to the prin- 
cipals. If supervisors are to perform most effectively in im- 
proving instruction, they must be fully informed and an integral 
part of the planning. 

A major city of the United States employed forty supervisors. 

During a ten-year period the superintendent did not hold a 
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\vith the supervisors. They wero not included in lh< 
principal's meetings. At wie time during the period they were 
told to direct the programs in their areas. Again, they were told 
to serve as consultants and to stay in their olBces until called. 
Difficulties arose ^v^th various principals, and personality and 
hiendship determined the use made of the supervisors in cad) 
school. The supervisory positions became dead-end Jobs in 
which people lost hope and faith. 

The relationship between principals and supervisors needs 
careful examination and discussion. Supervisors are not errand 
boys for principals, nor are they the bosses of principals. Super- 
visors and principals are persons of equal professional ability 
and skill. Supervisors perform a special function. They are con- 
sultants to be called in to help analyze problem situations, to 
try out remedial measures, and to evaluate results. 'They catt 
be called upon for advice and suggestions, but they abandon 
their function when they tiy to scU or convince. The response 
biUttj for dcci^on rests with the principal and his staff. 

each principal is responsible for the program in hi? 
school, the subject-matter supervisor serves as a resource per- 
son for principal and teachers. 

The principal of a high school in a soulhem city was con- 
cerned with the quality of the intramural program in the school 
He asked the physical education specialist to come to his office 
to dbcuss intramural sports. During the conversation, he re- 
quested a set of criteria by which to Judge a high-school intra- 
mural program, and the ph)-sical education supm^sor a^eed 
to prepare and send it 

A week later, the principal called a meeting of tlio physical 
education staff and representatives of the student coundi and 
invited the ph)-sical education supcr>-isor to be present He 
submitted the proposed criteria to the meeting for anab’sis. 
Some objection u-as raised to some of the criteria. In tlie course 
of the meeting, some students and teachers began to apply the 
criteria to the intramural program In the school and the head 
of (he phj'sical education department asked tlie supovisor to 
Join a future department meeting in which an evaluation of 
the intramural tirogram ^vould be started. 
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The physical education supervisor revised the proposed ot- 
teria for intramural programs and placed it in the s>'stein-wide 
curriculum bulletin, in the hope that other principals or de- 
partments \TOuld be suffidenlly challenged to request a meet- 
ing to discuss them. 

The special subject supervisor's success depends upon bis 
competency in bis field and bis way of working with people. 
If he does not show insight in his discussions with principals 
and staff, he will be ignored. He cannot succeed simply because 
be bears the label supers^or. If he does not present bis ideas in 
a friendly, relaxed manner, be will not be taken seriously or 
called again. We build defenses against someone who threatens 
us by bis manner or by his use of knowledge. The superoisor s 
participation must convince others that his knowledge is a tool 
at their service rather than a club to force cortformity io a 
pattern they cannot understand or accept. 

Sometimes the super-isor has a delicate cfonsultative func- 
tion to perform. He may feel it necessary to call shortcomings 
of the school to the attention of the principaL ^Vbatever his 
relationship with the prindpal, this task is dangerous. If we 
make generalizations about die situation and then attempt to 
document them with specifics, we almost always faih If we 
approach the problem by proposing joint examination and 
e\'aluation, we have a better chance of succeeding. If we can 
make the study of the situation a part of action research de- 
signed to improve the program, we are less likely to fail than 
if we collect data by ourselves to use in making a judgment 
about another's ^vork, or to convince him that be ought to 
change. 

There may be times when a special subject supervisor is not 
used in a school. The principal may lack vision or may be an- 
tagonistic to the individual serving as supervisor. If the program 
in the sdiool is excellent, the supervisor may not be needed and 
should be left free to use his time more effectively in another 
school. If the program is poor, die supervisor is dependent 
upon the superintendent who is ultimately responsible and to 
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whom the principal is accountable. If the supervisor is not able 
to report progress in a certain school, the superintendent is the 
individual who can and must open die door to improvement. 
He is the one to ask the principal for evidence of progress and 
for an accounting of how the available resources are being used. 
If the principal develops confidence in a supervisor, the super- 
visor feels free to help individual teachers. 

A Kentucky supervisor spent fifty hours hJs first semester on 
the job talking with one principal who had some doubts and 
who apparently liked to talk. But as a result of this exploration 
of ideas and the mutual respect that resulted, the supervisor 
was able to ^vork effectively in this school. The reputation he 
established for helping teachers in tb}< school spread through- 
out the counby and opened doors and invitations to help in 
other schools. 

The supervisor finds it hard to be effective in working %vilh a 
teacher when the principal resents his efforts. In the day-to-day 
contact in the school, the principal’s casual belittling or slight- 
ing remarks about the supervisor’s assumed importance can 
breed in teachers a feeling of insecurity and doubt, if not do^v^- 
right suspicion and hostility. 

To seciire the best results, the supervisor should visit a 
teacher only at the teacher’s request If the principal beUeves 
in the supervisor, if the teacher’s contacts with the supervisor 
in group meetings have been easy and non-threatening, and if 
other teachers have testified to the supervisor’s w’orlh and 
friendliness, the chances are good that teachers svill request 
his assistance. Hof if the supervisor shotvs aggression, a desire 
for power, or feeh’ngs of sopertorifj/ or insecurifff, teachers will 
hesitate to establish working relationships with him. 

If the working relationship between principals and super- 
visors is not satisfactory, the superintendent must assume re- 
sponsibility and take leadership in improving the sihiation. The 
superintendent is the only individual with the authority to 
make decisions in this area. Principals and supervisors can 
only negotiate when eatb individual feels free to withdraw if 
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he feels that his personal interests are being jeopardized. When 
the superintendent uses his authority and is willing to share the 
decision-making process, a control exists that holds the group 
together until agreement is reached. When it is not clear that 
the superintendent is assuming responsibility for reaching a 
decision, persons without authority can only hope that cooper- 
ative impulses will prevail 


SELF-BVALUATION CHECK UST 
Vo I: 

7. Take the first step in being friendly? 

2. Smile frequently? 

3. Remember and use names? 

4. Show interest in the out-of-school activities of faculty 
members? 

5. Remain easily accessible to the staff? 

6. Avoid taking special privileges? 

7. Act politely and courteously? 

8. Avoid keeping people waiting? If delay is imavoidable, 
secure agreement of the other person or postpone the confer- 
ence? 

9. Ask persons if they are willing to assume responsibility? 
T 0. Take prompt action on requests? 

T I . Keep a record of promises and live up to them? 

72. Attempt to see actions and decisions from the other 
person s point of view? 

73. Give credit to the persons responsible when the school 
receives praise? 

74. Let people know when their work is good? 

75. Seek to discover how each teacher feels about Ws job 
and his out-of-school life? 

7 6, In counseling; 

o. Listen willingly? 

b. Avoid any evidence of authority or show of knowing 
the answers? 
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c. Ask questions that relieve anxiety about discussing a 
problem, and that get at the implicit assumptions the 
teacher is making about the situation? 

d. Give praise for reporting facts accurately? 

e. Avoid giving personal advice? 

f. Refer basic disturbances to a psychiatrist? 

17. Become fully informed about the social structure of die 
staff? 

IS. Refuse to accept the assumption that conflicting groups 
in a staff are unavoidable? 

79. Avoid staff arguments over basic philosophy until group 
unity has been achieved through solving some immediate 
problems. 

20. Offer to assist in seeking agreement when disagreements 
arise in group? 

27, Ask disagreeing segments of the staff to submit dieir 
problem to the total group for arbitration if mediation fails? 


for Further ffxp/ora7/on 

The place of human relations in supervision is receiving more 
attention every year. At least two entire books, J. A. Bartky, 
Supervision As Human Relations (New York; D. C. Heath Com- 
pany, 1953) and W. A. Yauch, Improving Human Relations 
in School Administration (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949), have been devoted to this problem. Kenneth Benne and 
Bozidar Muntyan have collected readings that deal wth the 
place of feelings in programs of cTiange in Human Relations in 
Curriculum Development (New York; The Drydeo Press, 
1951). Rogers’ Client Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951) describes the type of work situation 
in which the potential of staff members can be realized. 
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The tohole is greater than the sttm of its parts. 
If a number of individuals are able to coordi- 
nate their efforts and work as a team, they can 
accomplish much more than the same individ- 
uals working separately. 

Coordination of human effort can be achieved 
in many ways and the official leader of a group 
must seek the procedure that is most effective 
tn getting the desired results . 

If it is accepted that persons contribute more 
when they have a part in establishing purposes, 
planning procedures, and evaluating results, the 
official leader must help a group of individuals 
establish processes through which they can par- 
ticipate in these activities. 



Chapter S 

Holo Can the Power of a Group Be Released? 


Official leadership must be judged by the contribution it makes 
to releasing the potential ability and power of the group it 
serves. A supervisor must determine the type of relationship 
with the staff that wll secure the greatest amount of produc- 
tivity and then work to achieve it. 

Whaf Relafhnshlp wifh the Staff Does 
ihe Official Leader Won#? 

In his decision concerning the type of rebtionshlp he svanls 
with the staff, the official leader must determine whether he 
wants to hav'o “power over” people. 

Some supervisors attain their position through examination 
or appointment, vvithout any real understanding of their func- 
tion. Through observation of supervisojs they have kno^vn, they 
ha^'e dra^vn the conclusion that their job is to decide, to direct, 
and to rate eadi teacher on how wD he contributes. Such su- 
pervisors believe that they have been promoted because of 
superior intelligence and performance, and that their status 
should be respected. They feel that their word should carry 
more weight than that of a classroom toaclier and that any 
questioning of their statements is a threat to their status. Closely 
related to this misccmception of function is the understanding 
of the meaning of authority as “power ovor. ^Vhcn a supervisor 
feels that authority means “power owr” others, he quickly iso- 
lates himself from the group, since he believes that he must be 
above the group. 
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3ii a “power over” situation, the supervisor makes no effort to 
hide his authority. He stresses it He uses his position and his 
authority to get people to do the things he thinks need to he 
done. No attempt is made here to classify the quality of his 
purposes. Let us assume that they are good. He feels that he 
knows what a good learning situation is and that he has msight 
as to how teachers can provide tlus type of learning for young- 
sters. He takes the steps he believes necessary to get these con- 
ditions for students in his school. 

A leader in a "power over” situation wants people to give 
unquestioning support to his policy. To question is to challenge, 
and a challenger must be subdued. The supervisor makes the 
decisions and tells the staff what to do. Certain members of the 
staff are delegated certain responsibilities. If they do not do 
■what they are told, they are punished by such means as repri- 
mand, decrease in authority, failure to receive an increase, or, 
if the offense is serious enough, replacement “Lilde black 
books,” rating blanks, and odier means of registering deviations 
from duty become tools of the supervisor. 

The leader can control throu^ fear or through respect. 
Either people must be afraid that they will be punished for not 
carrying out the Avishes of the leader or they mmt respect the 
leader so much that they will not think of disobeying his 
wishes. Both are dictatorial types of controL 

One of the results of such power is having group members 
behave as the leader Avishes only when he knows about it But 
the leader cannot always he present Those who fear him least 
or respect him least begin to loaf on the job. A spy system re- 
sults. Discipline can be maintained only by having a channel 
through which infonnation is supph'ed to the leader. 

In a “poAA’cr over” situation, the leader is forced to see that 
no one else is gaining too much power. If someone in the group 
becomes loo powerful, the leaders authority will be jeopard- 
ized. The leader must guard against too much communication 
among tlie members of the staff. Out of situations in which staff 
members have an opportunity to exchange opinion, new loyal- 
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ties and new respects deveZop. Too much respect for another 
member of the staff is a challenge to the authority of the leader. 

One of the difficulties of the “power over” leadership lies in 
secunng new Ideas. The leader must rely entirely on his own 
intelligence. He may try to open channels of communication 
with the members of his staff, but the ideas that he gets will 
deal only Nvith ways of implementing his plan. No staff member 
\vill dare to challenge the leader's blueprint. To make such a 
challenge is to risk punishment To accept such a challenge is 
to jeopardize authority. 

It is obvious that something Is wrong with the assiunption 
that leadership and authority consist of maintaining “power 
over” people. A "power over" approach decreases Ae possi- 
bility of releasing the full power of the group. It limits the 
potential accomplishment of the group. Some other assump- 
tion must be more productive of obtaining the type of relation- 
ship a leader wants to have with his fellow human beings and 
of obtaining better ways of tapping the talents of the group. 
Out of the research into group dynamics and democratic 
ways of working have come hdpful suggestions. It has been 
found diat; A group with a har^, dominoting official leader is 
characterized hy intense competition, lack of acceptance of all 
members, buck-passing, avoidance of responsibility, unwilling- 
ness to cooperate, aggression among members and toward per- 
sons outside the group, irritability, and a decrease in work tohen 
the superoisor is absent. A group with a 
bencoolent autocrat for an official lead- 
er loses initiative, shows regression to 
childlike dependence, becomes increas- 
ingly submissive, does not continue in- 
dividual development, cannot accept 
added responsibility easily. A group 
with an official leader who exerts no 
leadership is disinterested, indifferent, 
locks purpose or goals, obtains no sense 
of achievement, and fails to produce. A 
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group in ichich the official Jeader concentrates his effiorts on 
helping the persons for whom he is responsible to operate as a 
group is characterized by cooperation, enthusiasm, acceptance 
of greater responsibility, a sense of importance of the 
being done, and a recognition among members of the worth of 
each other . 

The fourth of these types of relationship between the omcia. 
leader and the staff seems to offer the greatest amount of prom- 
ise for releasing the full power of a staff. 


Whal Happens fo fhe Official Leader's Power 
under fhe Group Approach? 

Under the group approach to leadership, a leader is not con- 
cerned ^vith getting and znaintaming personal authority* His 
chief purpose is to develop group power that will enable die 
group to accomplisb its goah He does not conceive of his power 
as something apart from the power of the group. He is con- 
cerned with developing the type of working relationships that 
will give him “power with” the group. 

If the supervisor makes the "power >vith” approach, he begins 
by having the group members plan their purposes together. As 
problems arise in the organization of the group and in the steps 
taken to reach goals, the supervisor expends his effort in think- 
ing of ^vays in which the group can attack the problem, not of 
ways in which he can influence the group to accept his opinion. 
The chief questions for the group to answer become: What is 
the job? How can we do it better? In answering diese ques- 
tions, the members of the group find that they are taking orders 
from tlie situation rather than from the supervisor. 

If a faculty is governed by the situation, no one has power 
over anyone else. The group decides who will exercise which 
functions on the basis of skill and training. The supervisor par- 
ticipates in the discussion, exercnscs his full intelligence, and 
gives the group the benefit of his best thinking. But his thinking 
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is tested just as carefully as is &e thinking of any other member 
of the group. He does not e^ect his ideas to be accepted as 
official rulings. 

An official ruling under such an approach becomes the state- 
ment of the group’s final decision After a group has given full 
consideration to the ideas and the proposed solutions of all 
members, consensus is sought Wherever possible, decision is 
delayed until consensus is reached. If time does not permit, as 
much agreement as possible is attained and the dissenting mem- 
bers of the group are asked to go along with the majori^ deci- 
sion, with the understanding that the policy will be recon- 
sidered if experience indicates that it is unsatisfactory. 

An executive decision is only a moment in the total process 
of the solution of the problem. It is the final statement of policy 
that die official leader is asked to admiaister. The solution he- 
gins with a clear definition of the problem, involves analysis 
of the factors of the situation, is based on procedure formulated 
by group decision, is stated as on oficial decision, and is im- 
nremcnfed by the aciioiiics agreed upon by the group members 
as their responsibility in carrying out the decision. 

In such a situation, authority and responsibility are derived 
from function, not from delegation or position. For example, if 
the faculty is confronted with a problem of mental hygiene, it 
calls in a specialist or refers die decision to the best-trained 
member of the staff. The staff accepts his decision, not because 
he is the person invested with authority by right of his position, 
but because the group rejects his training and background 
and deems him the member best qualified to render an intelli- 
gent decision. Under sudi a procedure the official leader does 
not lose power. He is free to utilize aH the resources of the staff. 
He realizes that he is performing his function best when he calls 
to the fore the best authority in the group. Authority is iden- 
tified with training and infonnatiem; it is used for "power with,” 
not "power over.” 

If the staff does not agree upon the best authority to accept, 
die question is open once more to group problem-solving. 
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Tuming to the best-trained person is only a short cut in inter- 

^"X”a1aX operates on the basis ol ‘‘p.ver ™m”^e 
supervisor, many persons have the opporturnty ^ 

coLbution to the attainment of group goals rs 
leadership. Each faculty member is called u^ to 
ship in pmportion to his special sldlls and place m^ the fa^ty 
Under such a method of operation, the supeiwors funcUra B 
to coordinate the activities of the group. In other words, he 
focusing tiie power of the group- He creates group po 
throu^ coordinatioii of activities. 

Group power is the total capacity of the group, centered upon 
the attainment of definite goals and operating through reia- 
tionslups huilt up under the guidance of the supervisor. A real 
leader in this type of faculty is the one who can help the group 
organize its Imowledge, mahe it available to all members, an 
use it to exert the full power of the group in the solution o 
problems. An effective supervisor is one who can relate me 
different ^vills and abilities of group members so that they 
become a driving, unified force. The problem for the super 
visor is to learn how to develop power, not where to place it 
A good leader helps the members of his group feel increased 
responsibility. He enables teachers to attain importance by 
sharing with them responsibility for the program. He does not 
allow his position to interfere with the opportunity for others 
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to assume responsibility. Even &ough final responsibility rests 
with the supervisor, teachers and committees are given full 
autliority to carry out their own tasks. As a result, all have joint 
responsibility. It is a shared responsibility, not a division of 
responsibility among members of the staff. An official leader 
can share all his responsibility and authority. He is able to 
share it as he makes available opportunities to participate in 
the decisions on how it will be used. 

The question of delegated authority vanishes under this ap- 
proadi. The total program of the school becomes the responsi- 
bility of the total staff, and the official leader looks upon himself 
as chairman of the group. When the school board or the com- 
munity asks for an explanation of some phase of the school 
program, the official leader alone does not give it. He takes with 
him to explain the portion of the program under question the 
members of the staff who have primary responsibility for that 
phase of the program. By such a procedure, the official leader 
does not lose power or increase the vulnerability of his position. 
He increases his strength because his actions have the full sup* 
port of his staff. The full power of the group is bade of the posi- 
tion taken by the leader. When the total staff makes decisions 
that represent the best efforts of group intelligence, the super- 
visor is in a stronger position than when be makes decisions 
alone and asks group members to carry them out. 

Following the “power with” concept, the leader is able to 
build group loyalty, a sense of personal responsibility for the 
accomplishment of group goals, and a unity of effort that are 
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impossible under the over” concept. He creates 

live working relationships wlh the members of his staff rather 

than personal control over the actions of individual members. 

Under the “power with” approach, there is actually greater 
control of indhidual staff members. If a group member decides 
to operate on his ovm as opposed to group purposes, the totM 
pressure of group opinion is brought to bear to bring him back 
to group goals. The opinion of fellow workers is a much more 
effective control than is any action that can be taken by an 
administrative or supervisory offidaL 

How Can a Group Operafe fo Release /fs Full Power? 

When the official leader decides he is going to work within 
the group, he is faced vith the necessity of working cooper- 
atively \vith people. In fact, he must become highly skilled in 
group processes in order tiiat he may fulfill his major function 
of helping the group members to think, leadi decisions, and 
take action together. 

From the studies in the field of group dynamics, group proc- 
ess, and dassTOom method, educators are obtaining insist into 
the way groups operate effectively. 

It must be recognized in all work with groups that a group 
does not start as a mature one. If the members of the staff have 
not had group w'ork e.vperience, the progress toward group 
maturity may be slow. Even where staff members are sopbisti- 
caled in group processes, it will take time to develop group 
spirit and common concern. The more immature tiie group, the 
greater amount of direction it will be necessary for ^e official 
leader to exert As quickly as possible, however, status leader- 
ship will want to pull into the background and allow group 
members to assume more and more responsibility. As more 
people have an opportunity to develop skill in group processes, 
the total group achieves more maturity. 

A leader can tell whether his staff is attaining group maturity 
by the extent to which it moves in the direction of developing! 
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a dear sense of direction; abOify to improve upon its o^vn pro* 
cedure; and a high degree of satisfaction from the work process. 

How should the official leader begin? 

A fratncwork is neccssory. The group members need to know 
the boundaries within which they can work, the extent of re- 
sponsibility and authority the group has. The official leader 
should be very definite with the staff concerning the decisions 
he can and ^v^ll share. He should make dear the boundaries of 
his authority; each staff member should know the areas in which 
the supervisor can make decisions and the areas in which he 
cannot go beyond recommendations. 

Operating under the “power Avitb** concept, the supervisor 
shares all the authority that is given him in the situation. He 
cannot, in fairness to the group, share authority that he does not 
ba^'e. If he does, and if the group makes decisions that are re- 
versed by outside controls, the groups confidence in itself and 
its power will be decreased. A supervisor cannot go beyond the 
rulings of the board of education or the state department of 
education. He cannot go beyond the mores of the community. 

It is possible, however, for the supervisor and the staff to decide 
what they want to recommend to governing boards or to the 
community. Kecommendations issued as the result of group 
thinking will be more effective in securing acceptance by out- 
side authority than wUl he tlie declarations of a single individ- 
ual. Cooperative thinking wiA other groups involved will be 
even more effective. 

There may be areas of his authority whidi an official leader 
is unwilling to share wth bis staff. If he is afraid to risk the 
results of group thinking on certain problems that he faces, he 
should make plain to the staff whiti decisions be is reserving 
for himself and his reasons for imposing the restrictions. The 
staff may or may not accept the official leaders thinking, but 
the results will be less disastrous to group operation and staff 
growth than if the leader were to pretend he had no reserva- 
tions about sharing his decision-making authority and then to 
veto a decision of the group. 
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Time must be provided for thinking together, A staff does not 
become a group because a collection of individuals have Men 
assigned to one building. It becomes a group as the members 
begin to develop common purposes and common values that 
tend to control the pattern of behavior of the individuals on the 
staff. Common concerns, purposes, and values are reached 
through sharing. There is no alternative. It takes time together. 
Official leaders must recognize that time spent on thinking 
gether is not wasted; nor is it an indication that democratic 
processes are inefficient. It is the basis for effective and efficient 
work. The amount of time spent together can be decreased as 
the group continues as a unit, because the common concerns, 
purposes, and values will have been established and will need 
revision only in terms of new problems and solutions. But time 
together for solving group problems can never be eliminated 
completely as long as the staff remains a group. 

However, discussion is only a part of a group* s development 
Experience together is an equally important element The two 
must be combined. Without common experience to give com- 
mon meanings, discussions may produce confusion through 
semantic difficulties. Action without time for analysis is likewise 
ineffective in developing a group. Unless there is opportunity to 
sit do%vn together and interpret what is happening, the experi- 
ences may actually separate individuals because of flie variety 
of interpretations. Experience provides common meanings only 
when there is analysis of it and agreement concerning it. 

Let the staff know the method of work that is being used. 
This suggestion may sound as though the supervisor is using 
direction rather than cooperative thinking. But it is essential 
that the staff know the procedures they are following. Teachers 
need to understand group process if they are going to become 
enthusiastic participants in a group. The method of operation 
must be stated. Lack of definiteness will lead to hesitation and 
drawing back. One way to achieve this understanding is for 
the official leader to suggest a way of working. He should pro- 
pose the best procedure that he knows and then open the 
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meeUng to other members of the group to propose suggestions 
for improvement in the plan fiiat he has outlined. Quite likely, 
if this is the first experience the staff has had with that oiSdal 
leader, no supplementary ideas or alternate plans wiH be sug- 
gested. The group, not trusting its official leadership, may sit 
back and wait to see how he operates. 

The opportunity for change of procedure must he maintained. 
Altliough group members may not suggest any variation from 
the plan of operation suggested by the status leader at the first 
meeting, these suggestions will come as soon as the members of 
the staff decide that the official leader can be trusted and means 
what he says. Suggestions for change in procedure indicate that 
the group is beginning to accept the leader. 

During the initial stage of group development, the official 
leader must be very careful to keep the word "I" out of the 
picture if be wants Ae staff to start thinking of itself as a group. 
The emphasis needs to be placed on cooperative work. The use 
of "we" instead of "I” leads to integration of interests. The use 
of “1” produces a division—“My staff and I’— and encourages 
other people to think in individual tenns. 
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An absolute requirement for the ejdst 

that a group problem be ^ives a collection of 

unless it has a problem to solve. A for the 

people a purpose. Without the “^^“^jelves. The 

members of a group to contmue o as ^ j think- 

problem’s solution is the common enterpnsc 
ing together, planning together, t/taportant 

The problem cannot be the supervisor s. ° it, 

to the staff if they are to he s^llrng to sprad 

The supervisor must start where the staff is 11 P ^ 

on the most important problems facing it, ^ 3 ,^ is 
easy one. If there is lack of agreement PtoU^' 
still not a group and time must be taken to he p 
aereement. As a temporary measure, the official lead 
IZZga the group to select a -all Problem on whmb^ere 
is general concern as a starting pomt for work, fte gr P 
works together on the problem, the 'bombers _s^l devdop^_ 
greater number of common concerns. As mdmduals ha 
perience together, agreement on importance and pnonty 

problems increases. a Uas 

Althou^ it is well to proceed cautiously until the s 
learned that the oBcial leader s suggestions are not a ^ ’ 
the supervisor, as a member of the group, may make his 
cems known. His comments may lift to the level of conscio 

ness a problem that is bothering the staff. ^ 

The supervisor must stress faculty-planning sessions a 
place in which ideas can be advanced without fear of emb ^ 
rassment. He must recognize that certain members of the s a^ 
will be embarrassed by disagreement because their ei^enenc 
has led them to believe it is a mistake to advance an idea tba 
is not accepted by the group. The leader will want to take 
to assist the group to understand that if people accept eac 
other and want to help each odier, ideas can be tested withou 
anyone’sheinghurt. « 

If the staff has not had such an interchange of ideas, it is we 
to tone down criticism at first until people begin to feel sate 
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%vith the official leader and wifli each other. Sharp crib'dsm will 
hinder the emergence of group spirit 
The supervisor should keep in mind that agreement on hy- 
potheses is more difficuU and less clear-cut in group thinking 
than in individual thinking. Where forty or fifty people with 
different sets of ^'alues examine the same data, the chances of 
arriving at an agreement on a single hypothesis are much less 
than when one individual with one set of values examines the 
data. Group agreement on hypotheses have a degree of com- 
promise in them. 


How Should Decisions Be Reached? 

The decision-making process is the most important phase of 
successful democratic leadership, because sharing decisions is 
the only control a democratic leader has. If he cannot get group 
members to participate in decision-making, help them to gain 
satisfaction from the process, and believe in the soundness of 
the decisions, he must resort to authoritarian procedures: he 
must either entice members of the group into behaving in the 
approved manner or else force tljem to do so. 

When a problem has been identified, the next step is to define 
it and to explore its ramifications. This step involves analyzing 
the conditions of the school, making explicit the maladjust- 
ments of the situation, and advancing tentative solutions. In 
one Iiigh-school faculty no attempt is made to arrive at the solu- 
tion of a problem when it is identified and defined. A sub- 
committee is appointed to collect data and to formulate a 
proposal. This proposal is then brought bade to the faculty for 
evaluation and revision if necessary. 

■nie official leader should recognize (hot the first attempts to 
reach joint decisions in a group are tests of the leader. As a 
result of past experience, various members of the group have 
different feelings about his sincerity in introducing the process. 
The leader should expect doubts and should welcome tests of 
his integrity. 
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A basis for decision shoiddbc “j'ooHacXes it 

values that the group seeks to p ^ n,em- 

is usually easy to secure o^ourse. the 

hers want to improve the '™«“™°f“Xr values are more 
but verbal agreement serves 

examining the problem before study .s be 

may be ashed to cite specific as he 

prodded for each member of tire group to state the issu 

" mL than one possible solution should be esanrined^ ^ 

committee to propose several f“«°'““"Vo*e members 
the group to discuss the pros and cons of each. O* ; „ 

of the group should he free to make other proposals. ^ 

of all opinions should be sought. Opmions cannot be >'eP , 
li they are not stated in the meeting, they wrll be e^ 
elsewhere. The leader should watch for unspoken dis gr 
ments and should encourage the members to eirpress toein. 

Examination of the problem should be started corlp. 
issues can be resolved if there is sufficient time. Rushed a 
sions do not permit everyone concerned to study . 

solutions and to talk throu^ differences. One of the lead 
functions is to help the group develop machinery for ' 

ing problems far enough ahead so that there is time for s y 
and discussion. ^ 

The official leader vnW. want to encourage the group to se 
consensus. If he allows decisions to be made on a simple ma 
jority basis, the group will not arrive at agreement on the ^o 
lems they should investigate or on the ways of solving them. 
One way the leader can promote consensus is by talcing 
votes, with the definite understanding that any member of ® 
group is voting in terms of the way he sees the solution of ® 
problem at the moment and is not in any way committing him 
self to a final decision on the issue. Straw votes serve two pm 
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poses: They reveal how nearly the group has arrived at cod- 
^nsus, and they isolate differences that are still unresolved. 
vvTien the leader finds that disagreements exist, he can call for 
mose who have voted against the proposal to stale their reasons 
and then give the persons who have voted for it an opportunity 
to explain theirs. In this 'way a straw vote is a means of setting 
the stage for fiirther analysis of die issue. 

Sometimes consensus on the total solution ^vill be impossible. 
In such a case, it is hetfer (o proceed with the portions of the 
proposal on which agreement has been reached. 

The areas of disagreement should not be forgotten, however. 
They are not liabilities. They constitute the problems on which 
further study is needed. Througli examination of the unre- 
solved differences the faculty has an opportunity to gain new 
insight through mutual endeavor. If, however, the minority is 
forced to accept a program of which it disapproves, whole- 
hearted support of its implementation will be lackmg. 

Any innovab'on on which there is not consensus should be 
considered as an experiment. It is a trial run from which evi- 
dence is collected to be used as the basis for a more intelligent 
decision. Whether or not the leader recognizes this condition, it 
does exist. The proponents and opponents will be looking for 
data to support their positions. If the group officially recognizes 
the experimental nature of the undertajking, an evaluation 
group can be appointed to collect more comprehensive data to 
be used in subsequent decisions. 

In the majority of cases, the official leader will want to focus 
his attention on the process of reaching a decision rather than 
on getting one solution accepted. If he is firmly convinced 
that one solution is essential, he should surrender Uie chair and 
work for it openly. Such action is additional proof to the staff 
of the official leader’s honesty. 

Throughout his work with the faculty, the official leader 
should continually put emphasis on what is right rather than on 
who is right. As the group is encouraged to center upon what is 
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right, personalities and vested interests fade into the back- 

^Tstdying possible solutions the^ 

possibilities that be setis too. 'j’ cessarily the course of 
4ese are only possibilities, ”ot necessaniy 
action that should be accepted by the group. 

Is fhe Veto Necessary? 

To give group thinking any If J *ey 

IlimiLe le veto. Mariy principals 
could not eliminate the veto from their work mth fte g 
hut it really becomes an impossible mstament m a ^ P 
is operating cooperaUvely. As described 
cipal who starts with the idea Aat he is going o u 
find that he cannot use it If he has been unable 
point of view in faculty discussions, he will not be able 
his veto stick. As one principal stated it, 

I have a vote and an important one, but oiJy one. ^ 

I recommend. I try to persuade. I vigorously defend. “ ' 

faculty doesn't understand, doesnt believe in. doesnt p 
with my ideas, regardless of merit my ideas haven 
chance of being carried out effecUvely-and so I wait. 1 con 
to work vigorously for those things which I believe, those t ^ 
which seem to me to be best for the young people with w 
I work. 

This statement illustrates why an official leader must state 
his group that he ^vill not use the veto. If he worlcs as this m 
docs, really thinking with his faculty, a veto is as inelfective 
it is uimecessary. Holding it as an official club destroys ^ 
of the possibilities for sincere group work. If a group attac ^ 
problem enthusiastically and arrives at an answer that is vetw . 
it knows that the group study was a fake, a way of manipula mg 
people. . 

The result is the same if the supervisor holds the group 
gethcr tintil it accepts his hypothesis. 
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A Ne\v Jersey jmuor hi^ sdiool faculty was assigned a new 
principal, "nie former principal had used good group process 
and teachers were accustomed to real partidpaHon in policy- 
maldng and planning. The new prindpal gave verbal allegiance 
to the procedure, but disagreement wth him was a personal 
matter; he refused to let the group make a decision with which 
he disagreed even though tihe straw vote was as much as twenty 
to one against him. One of die faculty members finally said; 

“It is no longer any use to participate in faculty planning ses- 
sions, We see ftey are used to manipulate us. The only thi ng 
to do is go back into our classrooms and teach and let the 
school program go hang. Yesterday after the faculty council 
meeting the principal stopped me in the auditorium and asked 
Tou are going along with my ideas, aren't you?”* 

This statement from a strong, idealistic teacher is added evi- 
dence that the official leader must set the stage if group deci- 
sion-making is to succeed. He must believe in group work and 
group thinl^g. If he doesn’t want or understand group think- 
ing and action, teachers will have to stage a revolution to get 
it, and most teachers find it easier to submit or to change posi- 
tions than to declare war on the official leader. 

Wbaf Can Be Done To Help ihe Group Feel Secure? 

As the faculty moves into more use of group decisions and 
group responsibility, some insecurity may develop. Any change 
brings some tension. Supervisors can do certain things to help 
the group feel more secure during the transition. 

Jn reaching a decision, much time must be spent on the what, 
the hoio, the when, and the who. The procedure to be followed 
•will be definite even though the results may be in doubt. Those 
staff members who gain responsibility from knowing what their 
specdSc )ctis me ■will have seeuivty . 

Do something. If too much time is spent discus^g l^fore 
any action is taken, the group will condude that discussion is 
useless, a waste of time. As soon as possible, one of the hypoth- 
eses agreed upon by the group should be selected and put into 
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wiUdevelopmorefaitliingroupworlc. 

The leader must help the memhers of the group 

„Jur:<Jt process of «o. 

come a joint responsibilitj-. Udess a group „ 

own actions and a responsibility for . operated 

has not really become a group; it is s^ ^irec^ ^d o^ 
by the official leaders. Checlc lists of good gTP,^™^owu 
against wWch the members of the group can 
participation and group operation ^em- 

Lpt re^onsibility for the group operahra Astog som 
her of the group to keep a flow chart of the discs' 
can be presented to the group for then conaderahon 
of the meeting is another way of encouraging the grtmp 

amine itself. . . jpJi. 

Teachers fear change. It adds to their msecurrty. The 
luques they already know may not work under the new con 
tions, and they are not sure they can acquire new <“65 tna 
as effective. In a changing situation the only way a s^ 
achieve security is through the development of a methoo 
the control of change. ^ 

As the group grog's more mature, the snper\’isor ■will 
place greater personal emphasis on coordination and less ^ 
setting the stage. Other leadership will emerge in the group ^ 
must be used if the group is to develop. Other members of 
group who show skill may be brou^t into service as chau®^ 
of discussion meetings. A planning committee may be organi^ 
to take the lead in initiating ideas and establishing agenda ot 
meetings. Sub-committees may be formed under the leadership 
of N-arious stall members to assume responsibilitj' for portions 
of the program. - 

Althou^ as a result of group procedure the entire staff 'Vih 
ha\'e an cr-'er-aU view of the program and the way the pieces 
fit together, someone must be alert for places where segmen- 
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tation is developing and must call the staff’s attention to the 
hazard and suggest ways of overcoming it. Someone must col- 
lect information about the group’s activities and coordinate 
them. That person is the official leader. Someone must %vatch 
for places where leadership is b^inning to falter and must be 
ready to serve as a resource person in group worlc procedures. 
That person too is the official leader. 

To make coordination of the program easier, the leader will 
avoid sole jurisdiction by any individual or group over any 
phase of the program. All sub-groups, departments, and com' 
mittees should be responsible to the total faculty. All members 
of the staff should have a sense of responsibility for the total 
program if the faculty is to remain a group. 


SELP'EVALUATION CHECK LIST 
Do I: 

1. Spend time thinking of liow the group can attack prob- 
lems rather than on ways to influence the group to accept a pre- 
conceived solution? 

2. Let the staff know that solutions proposed by the offi- 
cial leader are possible courses of action, not official rulings? 

3. Use group decisions as official rulings and statements of 
policy? 

d. Place major attentiem on coordinating group thinking 
and activities? 

5. Help the staff to locate and utilize the various types of 
authority present among its members? 

6. Share with the staff all the responsibility and authority 
delegated to the official leader? 

7. Let tlie group know tire boundaries of its authority and 
its relationships to other groups? 

e. Define tire functions of the group and any sub-groups? 

9. Provide time for tliinking together? 

70. Discuss wth the staff the procedure that is being used? 
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77. Keep procedure flcdble and subject to change by 
the group? 

T2. Begin group work on problems of the staff? 

73. Stress faculty discussions as the place where ideas can 
be advanced and tested without fear of embarrassment? 

J4. Emphasize “what is ri^t” rather than “who is right in 
staff discussions? 

75. Work for consensus rather than majority on action to be 
taken? 

7 6. Avoid the use of the veto? 

77. Make clear the what, how, when, and who of implemen- 
tation while group discussions are being made? 

78. Take action on some problem early in group work? 

79. Help members to study group techniques and ways of 
improving procedures? 

20. As the group becomes more mature, assume a coordi- 
nating, resource-person role? 
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Chapter 9 


How Can Staff Meetings Be Made Effectwe? 


The development of the staff into a working group is a long- 
term project. It is brought about through many experiences in 
which the members of the stall find group work a satisfying and 
effective means of achieving desired results. 

The ofBcial leader must have skill in organizing and conduct- 
ing individual facidty meetings and conferences or workshops. 
This chapter presents suggestions for conductmg these ach'vi- 
ties. 

How Can Faeufiy Meefhgs Be improved? 

The literature of supervision praises faculty meetings as a 
Avay of improving the quality of a staff and the school program. 
They are described as opportunities for cooperative thinking, 
for staff planning, for the presentation of stimulating talks by 
resource people, for getting to knoxv the total school, and for 
interchange of ideas— all of which result in groNvth for the staff 
member. 

When teachers are asked about faculty meetings, the story 
is altogether different. Most tcacliers rate faculty meetings very 
low as places for securing ideas about better teaching. Most 
teachers feel that tfiey do not have any part in setting up faculty 
meeb'ngs, that the meetings belong to an administration that is 
imposing on their time. 

The meeting described below illustrates the frustration that 
many teachers and administrators feel in faculty meetings: 
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We were summoned to a spe^ 
irr the cafeteria, at 4:00 p.m. The dotact « 
hut large in area. The two out-of-tosvnj^ade-scho P 
came from a distance of twenty miles. There a 

one high-school principal, three grade-school pnncipals, 
the superintendent present . , , . i. with 

We all sat at a long narrow table . ’ aenl 

the superintendent standing at one end. The sup 
called the meeting to order and presented to the group 

wanted done. - ^,Av in 

“I want each of you to write a detailed course ot 
language arts, explaining as closely as possible the exact pr 
dure which you use in teaching language arts: reading, 

En^h, and so on. I want this so I will have something 
can show anyone that might want to see what we actually 
the field of language arts.” 

The results speak for themselves. Three more meetings 
scheduled. All were postponed. The superintendent was save 
by the end of the school year. Nothing accomplished! 

As a result of teacher resistance, the usual practice is for the 
administration to announce a policy of one faculty meeting a 
month, with a definite amount of time set for the meeting, or o 
promise teachers at the beginning of the year that faculty meet- 
ings wU be held to a minimum. Teachers have come to expec 
nothing from faculty meetings and wait impatiently for the 
meeting to end. 

Persons in positions of official leadership must examine fac- 
ulty meetings carefully. They must ascertain why a device that 
gives such high promise has yielded such poor results. 

Some schools have found that faculty meetings live up to aU 
expectations. An examination of the faculty meetings in these 
schools gives some clues to xvays they can be used effectively* 


How Should fhe Faculty Meeting Be Planned? 

The faculty meeting must he centered on something that the 
teachers consider important. As long as official leadership alone 
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decides what the program of the faculty meetings will be, the 
topics chosen will be considered important by the administra- 
tors hut may be considered unimportant by the teachers. In 
the worst cases, such faculty meetings Nvill consist entirely of a 
talk by tlie official leader which includes the announcements ho 
considers important. If faculty meetings are to be vital to teach- 
ers, teachers must have a major part in selecting the problems 
to be studied. 

In the beginning, the problems selected for study by the fac- 
ulty may seem insignificant and unimportant to the supervisor. 
Indeed, they may be trivial problems, because teachers ^rill 
start working on the minor things that bother them. If, how- 
ever, teachers find that faculty meetings are effective in solving 
these irritating features of their work, they will be ready to 
move into the exambation of more important issues. Analysis of 
apparently simple problems frequently leads the group back to 
a more basic one. 


A staff meeting should have an agenda, a definite plan. Too 
often tbe plan of operation is only a list of ideas that Uie super- 
visor has b mind. It needs to be more than that. It should be a 
listing of items to be considered and it should be made available 
to the staff prior to the time of the meeting. In this \4’ay each 
member of the staff has an opportunity to be prepared to dis* 
cuss and make decisions on any of the agenda items. 



The agenda for o faculty meet- 
ing should be de\'elopcd by tbe 
total staff, wth each member on 
an equal basis offering any prob- 
lem dial he feels is important. Ac- 
ceptance of tliis principle means 
that the official leader docs not 
have the right to put the items he 
considers important at the top of 
the list and, if there is time, allow 
discussion of other items. It means 
that the official leader %%-ants his 
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itenrs to receive the sanre given to 

ence is given the official leader is to use a tacmj 
planning committee. Snrh a wh^have 

hility the planning of the agenda. Staff . Remover to 

iteii that they want included on principal, 

the chairman of the planning committee not to the p 
In this way the staff may be more sure that the agenda 

lished is a staff formulation. of items 

The total faculty should be free to diange ° ^ 

on the agenda at the beginning of a meetmg. Some g 
have happened that makes it important to consider first 
that is li down on the agenda. Or the 
have exercised poor judgment, in the opimon of the facrn^ 
their establishment of the agenda. In either case, , jij 
should know that it has the right to change the order and 
be provided with an opportunity at the beginning of eaen me 
ing to make necessary revisions. h'nvis 

One of the dangers of revising the agenda in „ 

that loo much faculty time will be taken up in arguing. U 1 
arguments occur for two or three meetings, it would be weU 
suggest that the planning committee study the situation an^^ 
come in with a recommendation for a more efficient way ot sa 
isfying the wishes of the faculty. 

The planning committee should be chosen by the atan. 
practice will e limin ate the suspicion that the official ^ 

is merely pretending that the meetings belong to the staff. 
ing members of the planning committee chosen by the stan 
establishes the direct line of responsibility to the total staff mom 
clearly and gives the staff greater freedom to go to the comnu 
tee with recommended changes. , 

Membership on the planning committee should be chang 
frequently. In this way, the faculty keeps a constant contro 
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over the planning committee and over faculty meetings. More 
persons become involved in planning procedures and assume 
responsibility for the success of the program. 

The planning committee, in addition to determining the 
agenda, may have responsibility for the other items needed to 
make a faculty meeting a success, sneh as establisliing a meet- 
ing time, selection of the meeting place and arrangement of the 
furniture, provision for refreshments, and securing special con- 
sultants and arranging for their use. 


When Shoufc/ Faculty Meetings Be Held? 

Much has been written about the appropriate time for hold- 
ing faculty meetings. Some >vrilers have advocated holding 
them before the school day starts. At the Holtville school in 
Alabama and the Washington junior high school in Pasadena, 
California, the teachers’ schedule for the day calls for being at 
the school half an hour before the children arrive. Faculty meet- 
ings are held daily at this time. In this way all faculty members 
can be kept informed of the developments that \vill occur dur- 
ing the day and have time to study school issues on a con- 
tinuing basis. Other authorities urge that faculty meetings be 
held at the end of the day. Their argument is ^al a meeting 
held then does not tire the teacher before he begins teaching, 
will not be stopped in the middle of an important deliberation, 
and can be more relaxed. Those who believe that the end of the 
day is a poor time point out that teachers are tired and cannot 
give their full attention to the issue at hand, and that commuta- 
tion distances and trains will keep people watching the clock. 

Some schools have adopted the practice of holding faculty 
meetings on Saturdays. The arguments for Saturday meetings 
are that everyone is refreshed and that tune hmifations do not 
interfere with the agenda. Opposed to tlds point of view is the 
opinion that week ends should be completely free from school 
work and used for relaxation and recreation. 

During the past few years an increasing number of schoolf 
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have devised ways to hold faculty meetings on regular school 

te rurchmiLting all feeling «;nt faculty meetm^_^e 

something beyond the regular job. " titles a 

on this issue because of lack of clarity as to what “nsb^os 
school day. Where administrations have not daclar^ P V 
some teachers and teacher organiaabons have d^a vm *e co^ 
elusion that the school day consists of ,,„™eets 

session and that the teacher is carrying a full )ob whe^ 
classes from nine in the morning to three m the aftpniaon- « 
schools have stated olEciaUy that a school day “ 

from 8:30 in the morning to one hour after classes end. 
schools have faced less difficulty when they have attempted t 
bring staff meetings into the regular school day. In some sc 
wth this policy an attempt has been made to secure a vo 
period for faculty meetings by shortening classes 5° . 

regularly scheduled classes end an hour early and teacn 
meetings can be held from 2:00 to 4:00 in the afternoon. Omra 
schools have dismissed classes for half a day each mon 
carry on faculty meetings. 

Another technique is to work out the schedule so mat p 
tions of the faculty with common school problems have urn 
scheduled periods at the same time and can meet as sma 
groups. But this practice does not eliminate the necessity tor 
meetings of the total staff in which faculty unity and common 
purpose can be achieved. 

The scheduling of faculty meetings should be worked out t^ 
a framework that includes the assumption that faculty planning 
and policy formation are a part of the job and that gives t 
faculty a major portion of the decision as to the specific time 
f Of tneef ings. - 

There has also been much argument concerning the length o 
time for faculty meetings. Although many possible arrange- 
ments have been worked out, one thing is evident. All meetings 
cannot be of the short, half-hour variety. If all are short, diey 
tend to become routine and used for administrative announce- 
ments. There must be some opportunity for long periods of un- 
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interrupted tliinking. One possibility is the short meeting fw 
day*to*day decisions and longer meetings, once a month or 
oftener, for long-term planning and policy formation. 

Shoufd Refreshments Be Served? 

An important part of the planning for a facult)’ meeting 
should be the arrangement for social activities that will help 
teachers get to know each oUicr better and that will develop 
a feeling of unity that differences of opinion will not disrupt. 
Such activities build solid human relations on which the pro- 
gram can grow. 

The social phase of the faculty meeting can be very simple. 
In some schools it consists of serving coffee or tea at the begin- 
ning of the meeting, a particularly helpful practice if faculty 
meetings arc held at the end of the day. It serves as a break 
between the mental exertion of ebsses and the thinking period 
of the meeting. It relieves tension and gives opportunity for fin 
excliange of information, stories, and banter. 

An essential provision in any faculty is ashtrays. Special men- 
tion is made of this item because it represents a change of mores 
in some communities. If the faculty meeting is to be a deliber- 
ative session in which people are asked to reflect and think and 
arrive at decisions, they must be provided xvith all the facilities 
that tend to relieve tension. If a supervisor faces tlje situation 
realistically, he realizes that many teachers smoke, that forcing 
them to go for long periods of lime without smoking will de- 
crease attention to the problem at band, and that a normal 
thinking situation for these teachers is one in which they can 
smoke as tljey reflect. 

How Should the Meeting Be Housed? 

Faculty meetings should be held in the library or in some 
other room that is pleasant and has a flexible furniture ar- 
rangement. Too often meetings have been held in rooms with 
screwed-down desks that are too small for the teachers and that 
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have devised ways to hold faculty meetings on regular school 

te rrehmiLting all feeling facul^ -etm^ 

something beyond the regular job. “"^“1 ytutes a 

on this issue because of lack of clarity as to what consWutes 
school day. Where administrations have not P 

some teaLrs and teacher organimtions have dra ™ 
elusion that the school day consists of the tmre dasj“ ^ “ 
session and that the teacher is carrying a full job whe^re 
classes from nine in the mommg to three m the aftem • 
schools have stated officiaUy that a school day -ndudes tim 
from 8;S0 in the morning to one hour after classes end. 
schools have faced less difficulty when they have attemptea i 
bring staff meetings into the regular school day. In some sc 
with this policy an attempt has been made to secure a wo 
period for faculty meetings by shortening classes so that 
regularly scheduled classes cod an hour early and ‘eacne 
meetings can be held from 2-.0O to 4:00 in the afternoon. 
schools have dismissed classes for half a day each mon 
carry on faculty meetings. 

Another technique is to work out the schedule so that p 
tions of the faculty with common school problems have uii 
scheduled periods at the same time and can meet as^ sma 
groups. But this practice does not eliminate the necessity o 
meetings of the total staff in which faculty unity and common 
purpose can be achieved. 

The scheduling of faculty meetings should he toothed out t^ 
a frameworh that includes the assumption that faculty planning 
and policy formation are a part of the job and that gives t ^ 
faculty a major portion of the decision as to the specific time 
for meetings. , 

There has also been much argument concerning the length o 
time for faculty meetings. Although many possible arrange- 
ments have been worked out, one thin g is evident. All meetings 
cannot be of the short, half-hour variety. If all are short, they 
tend to become routine and used for administrative announce- 
ments. There must be some opportunity for long periods of nn- 
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interrupted thinking. One possibility is tlie short meeting for 
day-to-day decisions and longer meetings, once a month or 
oftener, for long-term planning and policy formation. 

ShouW Refreshmenfs Be Served? 

An important part of the planning for a faculty meeting 
should be the arrangement for social activities that will help 
teachers get to know each other better and that vnll develop 
a feeling of unity that differences of opinion ^vili not disrupt. 
Such activities build solid human relations on which the pro- 
gram can grow. 

The social phase of the faculty meeting can be very simple. 
In some schools it consists of serving coffee or tea at the begin- 
ning of the meeting, a particularly helpful practice if faculty 
meetings are held at the end of the day. It serves as a break 
between the mental exertion of classes and the thinking pen'cvl 
of the meeting. It relieves tension and gives opportunity for ftn 
exchange of information, stories, and banter. 

An essential provision in any faculty is ashtrays. Special men- 
tion is made of this item because it represents a change of mores 
in some communities. If the faculty meeting is to be a deliber- 
ative session in which people are asked to reflect and think and 
arrive at decisions, they must be provided with all the facilities 
that tend to relieve tension. If a supervisor faces the situation 
realistically, he realizes that many teachers smoke, that forcing 
them to go for long periods of time without smoking uill de- 
crease attention to ^e problem at band, and that a normal 
thinking situation for these teachers is one in whidi they can 
smoke as they reflect. 

How Should fhe Meeting Be Housed? 

Faculty meetings should be held in the library or in some 
other room that is pleasant and has a flexible furniture ar- 
rangement. Too often meetings have been held in rooms with 
screwed-down desks that are too small for the teachers and that 
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force arem all to face to one directi™^ 
handicap the meeting. Ttontog "f ^ 

ations svhere people are comfortoble and ^ to 

participation and totercbange of ideas, people must 

^“to“mitgfteenWronmentforthefacul^^^^ 

niture should be arranged so that all members 
see each other face to face. Some schools have seate 
ulty to a square formaUon. This has one disadvan S ■ ^ 

of ke flow of discussion indicate that the persons ™ 

positions on the side on which the discussion leader is sitong 
Lmot participate freely. U the square is used, P«>P’« '™° 
facility to group discussion should be encouraged to “ 
"blind” spots so that timid members of the staff will not f>® 
ther handicapped by drifting into these difficult positions, 
staffs have used the circle arrangement for discussion, m 
staff is large, a double circle proves feasible, even ff " . 

efficient as a stogie circle. Some faculties have used the s 
circle organization, with the chairman and a secretary o 
faculty seated at a table faced by the semicircle. A dittcui^ 
with this procedure is that it tends to set apart the leader ny 
placing too great an emphasis on his status. One definite 
mendation is that to arranging for the meeting no member o 
the staff should be isolated, either the discussion leader 
other member of the faculty. The physical arrangement o 
furniture should suggest unity wthout setting apart any mem 
ber of the group. ^ 

If possible, a blackboard should be available. Studies of 
cussion procedures reveal that the discussion is more logical an 
has less repetition if someone is keeping a record on the bla^ 
board of the flow of the discussion. The blackboards locaticm 
Is unimportant if the square or circle formation is used, 
should be where ever>’one can see it but it should not become 
the focus of discussion. If a semicircle formation is used, the 
blackboard should be back of the dismission leader at the tab e 
facing the semicircle. 
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If the small discussion group tedmiques are to be used to get 
wider participation, room arrangements must be such that the 
staff can divide easily to consider issues that arise. Some schools 
have attempted to work out ffiis diflSculty by having several 
rooms available, to which smaller groups of the faculty nan go 
for discussion One of the difficulties of thfg plan is that time is 
wasted in moving from room to room, and the spirit of the meet- 
ing may be broken when the total group separates. Other 
schools hold their faculty meetings in a large room such as the 
cafeteria, where small groups can isolate themselves and hold 
discussions without interfering with the conversation of other 
small groups. 

What Is the Role of the Chairman? 

In some scliools the official leader serves as the chairman of 
the faculty meeting. In others, this responsibility Is rotated, or 
the chairman of the planning committee serves as the discus- 
sion leader. One of the advantages of the supervisor’s not being 
the discussion leader is that he has greater opportunity to 
participate in the discussion. Ou the other hand, the success 
of a group meeting depends to a great degree upon the skill 
ivith which tlie disoussioa is handled If a faculty is unaccus- 
tomed to working together democratically, it may be well for 
tlie official leader who lias skill in discussion leadership to pre- 
side at meetings until other members can be trained. The dis- 
crasion leader sets the mood of a mating and his skill as a 
traffic policeman determines the flow of the discussion. He has 
many responsibilities. If the staff lacks skill in leading discus- 
sions, the official leader has an obligation to help members 
develop the skill. 

The first funcUon of a discussion leader is fo create an atmos- 
phere that is easy, yet businesslike. He must be friendly and 
exhibit a sincere welcome to all group members and accept 
their comments and participation; he must encourage all to ac- 
cept as worthy of consideration the comments of every other 
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nsember; he helps new members to become 
watches to see that the timid person ^ , few 

opportunity to bring it into the drscnssron; he keeps 
persons from dominating the meeting. 

^ A second function is to guide the flow of 
job to see that all who have comments or qnestiorrs ^ 
nized and to refer questions to the proper source m * 
for an answer. To do this properly, he inust keep the 

of the discussion m nund an 
must remember the types o 
comments that each 
of the group has made. ^ i _ 
these points in mind, he is 
ready to shift a question to the 
proper person, or he can place 
two comments or two ques- 
tions in opposition to 
other or show their related- 
ness. He provides the transi- 
tion from one question to 
another. 

A third function of the 
chairman is to clarify 
fion-s. Many times a question 
will be in such abstract 
or ^vill he so long or unwielmy 
that the discussion will be hampered by it In such cases ® 
chairman must step in. He may ask the questioner to define cer 
lain words used or to state the question another way. Or u 
chairman may short-cut the process and restate the question 
in a brief, direct form. In any case, as he finishes clarify^S 
the question he must get the acceptance of die questioner tM 
the rephrasing has not changed the original meaning of the 
question. 

A fourth function of the chairman is to keep the group on the 
topic. He must constantly watch to see whether comments 
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and questions further illuminate the issue under discussion or 
whether they lead the group away from the point. Many times 
he \vill be forced to make judgments concerning the degree of 
deviation from the issue that will be allowed. In bringing the 
group back to the issue, the chainnan must act in such a man- 
ner that even the person taking die group away is not made to 
feel that he is disrupting the discussion or making an unsatisfac- 
tory contribution to it Some ways of doing this are: to restate 
the issue after the participant has concluded his contribution; 
to state the points that have been made on both sides of the 
issue; to point out how the last comment bears on the issue and 
ignore the portions of tlve contribution that were leading the 
group a\vay; or to state that the last comment opens up other 
issues or ramifications of the present issue which the group may 
wish to explore and ask the group whether they want to stay 
witli die original issue or pursue these new possibilities further. 

Summarising the discussion is one of the most valuable func- 
tions that the chainnaa can perform. Through this process he 
gives order to the discussion. He oudiues the flow of the discus- 
sion for the group at various times during the meeting. In situ- 
ations in which a blackboard is not used to keep a running 
outline of the meeting, this function is essential. 

The number of times that the chairman summarizes depends 
upon the ^vay in which the group is moving, If the discussion 
gets under ^vay quickly, if the progress is rapid, and if all mem- 
bers of the group are keeping the issue dearly in mind, the 
chainnan can let the summarizing go for long periods of time 
If the group does not have its purpose clearly in mind and is 
moving slowly, the frequent summaries ivill help to stimulate 
more rapid progress. It is especially important for the chairman 
to summarize or to have some member of the group summarize 
as the meeting closes. Unless this is done, many people who 
are not too skilled in group discussion feel that nothing has 
been accomplished and that the period has been only a bull 
session. The morale of the group will be strengthened if the chair- 
man points out the specific accomplishments of the meeting. 
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The chairman has the responsibiIit>’ for beep- 
ing order in </ic (Tiscussion. He must step in when 
several people attempt to speak at the same lime. 

He must raise the tj*pc of questions that will pull 
back into the main group a small sub-group that 
starts a discussion \vithin itself. He must watch 
for outside distracting influences, such as street 
noises, people %valking in and out of the meeting, and scraping 
of chairs. He must take appropriate action to eliminate these 
disturbing factors as far as possible. 

The chairman must tcatch atl members of the discussion 
group he is leading. As he glances at the faces of participants he 
can see whether or not tlicy believe the meeting is moving satis- 
factorily, detect the glances that indicate that a person has a 
contribution to make, note the frowns that mean that a member 
of the group disagrees or questions what has been said, perceive 
indications of restlessness such as doodling, cross- 
ing of legs, squirming in chain, see wluch members 
of the group agree with other members of the 
group, obtain a picture of the development of 
consensus, and know when it is time to raise the 
question of whether or not the group is ready to 
make a decision. The signs are small but they arc 
the cues by which a leader of a discussion group 
must operate. Someone has aptly called leading a 
discussion group "playing by ear.” And close ob- 
servation of the group is the only way this ploying 
by ear can be successful. 

Participatioii in a discussion group depends upon 
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the nature of the individual A discussion leader has a responsi- 
bility for giving individualized attention. He must particularly 
watch the timid members of the group; when they give the 
slightest indication that they have a contribution to make, he 
must call on them. He must keep the over-talkative person from 
participating too much. He can do this by watching for over- 
participation in the first part of the meeting and by not gazing 
directly at the offending participant as the meeting goes along, 
by referring specific questions to the less aggressive members 
of the group, and, with groups in which the discussion leader 
has worked many times, by asking the talkative members to 
help bring out the less articulate members. 

The discussion leader must also watdi for persons in the 
group who have leadership. Such persons can be detected by 
watching the attendon the group gives to various speakers. 
When they are recognized, they can be used in helping the 
meeting to progress. After they have finished the statement of 
the point of view that they espouse, the discussion leader can 
ask the other members of the group whether that is tbe position 
they w»int to take. 

Leaders in the group who disagree with each other can be 
used to help clarify a position. But a danger against which the 
discussion leader must be constantly on guard is the aligrunent 
of people in camps behind the opposing leaders, so that the dis- 
cussion group becomes two groups instead of one. The discus- 
sion leader's responsibility after the issue has been made clear 
is to ask the type of questions that get members of the group to 
state the areas of agreement and then center tbe discussion on 
seeking more agreement is areas in which it has not yet been 
achieved. 

It is extremely helpful to a discussi<Mi leader in improving his 
techniques to have certain types of analyses made of the meet- 
ing and of his work. A common analysis is the use of a flow chart 
by which the flow of the discussion from one member to another 
within the group is charted. Such a chart shm^-s whether the 
pardcipatioa was w'despread or was restricted to a few. The 
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Bow chart will also indicate the nnmher of Hmes 

Z leader stepped into the picture, more Med the 

leader hecomes. the fewer times he wffl have to 

keep the group on the issue, to summarize, and to ^^mtain t 

mgs of ^V-ity. A flow chart will also tell whether moot 

the center of focus stayed within a certain part of 

group. U a flow chart of the first part of the meetmg md^^s 

that the leaders are all in one secUon of &e group, s^ 

hers of that section may be asked to shift positions toto to 

next session starts. Or the flow chart may mdicate that the sea 

ing plan of the whole group should he changed. . 

Mother type of analysis that proves helpfu to the 
leaders is to have a recorder make a verbatim listing of toe 
ments the chairman makes. In this way he can see whetoe 
questions are the type that bring all members into the “f 
or whether they encourage the discussion to become 
between the chairman and a single member of the group, r 
example, one of the questions that stimulates dialogue is. Don 
you think our purpose should be to win community 
Bart?” Putting the name of the individual at the end of to 
question excludes all the other members of the group an 
makes that individual feel a responsibihty for replying direcUy 
to the chairman. .. 

Some pertinent questions for the official leader to ask himse 
in evaluating his discussion leadership are: 

Do I listen more intently to some members of the staff? 

Do I recognize certain persons more quickly because then 
thinking is closer to mine? . 

Do I tend to discredit thinking that is not in agreement with 
my o^vn? , « 

Do 1 pass value judgments on contributions as they are mader 
Do I expect the staff to give me the floor before anyone elser 
Do I expect people to agree with me because of my status? 

Probably the best form of in-service training for a discussion 
leader is to have a wire recording made of meetings that be 
conducts. The discussion leader can hear the mistakes that kept 
the group from making progress. 


How Can Staff Meetings Be Made Bffeztive? 

In summary, the dbcussloa leader secures group agreement 
on the agenda, maintains an atmosphere that encourages full 
participation, is impartial tov^^rd ideas, helps the group estab- 
lish its own rules of procedure, keeps discussion on the problem, 
summarizes as necessary, brings out issues and agreements, 
utilizes special abilities of group members, works to%vard agree- 
ment, and makes or provides for final summary. 

Whaf Is ihe Ro!& of the Pariidpanis? 

In the beginning of group wrork in a faculty, it may he neces- 
sary to spend some time thinking about the various roles of 
members of the group. DefizUtimi of function through thinking 
together \vill relieve a sense of insecurity that some staff mem- 
bers will have when the type of faculty meeting is changed. 

Each participant must assume that everyone in the group 
has sometliing unique to contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lem. Each person has a responsibility to contribute ideas and 
suggestions, to listen to what others say and relate it to the 
problem, to think for himself, and to state points clearly and 
briefly without wrangling over details and technicalities. 

As a member of the group each person has, along with the 
discussion leader, a responsibility for the direction and speed of 
the meeting. He must not assume a passive role. He must take 
action to change procedures when he thinks satisfactory prog- 
ress is not being made. He must request clarification when it is 
needed. He may summarize and state what he believes the next 
steps should be. He may ask that certain persons be recognized. 

In short, he may assume any of the functions of the discussion 
leader for a short time, but always with the understanding that 
he is attempting to assist the discussion leader to coordinate 
and move the group forward. 

What Is /he Rote of the Consultant? 

In some faculty meetings, a consultant may be present. His 
role should be understood by him and by the group. He is 
brought to the meeting to help the group solve its problems. He 
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is not there to express his concent or to sell the faculty a bill of 

the meetissg, his fuueUou 

mesuber of the group. He should not fe svill 

enUal treatment As ssill any othCT member of j„. 

supply spedal information that be^ may be 

Nation may be volunteered f ^ r-o‘ 

leonested bs' the discussion leader. The co^ltant s 
'sSrd, mahe'a speed,, or otherss^e 
If he does, he may detract more from the mectmg 

i a consultant he will receive his guid^ce 
Sion leader. The discussion leader is in p 

and the consultant is there to assist him m keepmg g™ 
on the topic and moving tosrard a soluKon. 

On occasion, an outside resource p^on vuD 
facultv. Such a situation should not 
actn.it>-. It should be recognized and med ^ a stra^ 

It nin help in the total group grosvth of the 
these talhs gross- out of problems that have emerged m g.^ 
sessions and are loohed upon as data-collectmg actrv-i^^r 
infommtion obtained should be taken back into the group 
c\’aluatioii, rejection, or use. 


Hovr Shall the Meeting Be Organized? 

Each meeting should have a central purpose that aB 
pants recognize. Although a portion of the meetmg may 
used for aimmmcements and the exploration of new ideas, m 
of the time should be devoted to securing consensus on 

central question. mrirf 

The cJuinces of focusing attention and reaching 
are greater if the meeting is used to consider a proposed somt 
to a school problem or a proposed improcement in poJi^ 
program. As the year progresses, faculty meetiDgs should 
devoted in large part to reports of study committees tiat ar® 
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How Can Sfoff Meef/ngs Be Made BffectWe? 

ready to make definite propomls. Meetings built around the 
consideration of proposals become definite and important. Fac- 
ulty members know that time is being spent in making decisions 
that will affect them. 

Meetings should not close toithout reaching conclusions. 
These conclusions may be decisions to accept proposals or to 
refer them back to the committee for further study of a specific 
natTire, It should be pointed out that reaching conclusions in- 
volves clear indication of die responsibility of individual mem- 
bers for the execution of the decisions. Meetings that end 
without any feeling of accomplishment soon break the spirit 
of a faculty and their belief in the value of time spent in faculty 
meetings. 

What Records Should Be Kepf? 

During the meeting the group needs all the assistance that 
can be provided to help it knmv its progress. It proves helpful in 
many meetings to have a person record on the blackboard tlie 
issues being discussed, the points made, and the agreements 
reached. Some groups have found it helpful to use large sheets 
of paper which can be taped to the wall to record the progress 
of the meeting. Then there is no problem of running out of 
board space and having to erase, and the running account of the 
meeting preserved on these sheets serves as the basis for the 
minutes and as data for study by any persons interested in 
increasing tlie achievement in meetings. 

Time should be taken at the end of the meeting to check 
with the total group to see if the record that has been kept is 
an accurate account of the meeting. 

A permanent record should be kept of every meeting. It 
should include the name of the group, date, meeting place, 
members present, members absent, problems discussed, sugges- 
tions made, problems referred, decisions reached, responsibili- 
ties accepted or assigned, and plans for the next meeting. 

The record is essential for securing continuity of planning 
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..d avoiding wasie of time « 7^0— 

committee of the faculty can use .t as the 

the phases of the program tha nee g record a source 

facuVmeeting agenda comm.ttce "^*0 next rneeting. 
of guidance in assigning items priori^ c„‘i’.ve narticipated 
The record should he circulated to a w jt heeps 

in or are affected hy actions taken or emg 5 g„es to give 

everyone in touch svith the work of the i^fnee 

a sense of direction and achievenien . 
for a group to consider as it evaluates the effectiveness 

work. 

How Can fhe Workshop Meihoef Be Used? 

The workshop has proved so effective as an 

ing procedure at teacher-training mstitubons and f 

and regional educational projects that local school systems n 
adapted it to their uses in program development. 

During the 1930’s the Progressive Eduration Assoeia d 
veloped the “workshop” idea. Under sfu^ 

teacLrs from schools participating m the Eight-Year 
were hrought together for a period of five to weeks to « 
change ideas, to work on the problems facmg them ' ^ 

schools, and to confer with resource people to obtam nor 
A school or a camp was taken over to make it possible 
group to remain together day and night and to have oppo 
to think together in informal as well as formal situations, 
workshop proved to be an extremely useful technique tor 
veloping the point of view and skills of experienced ’ 

The workshop, as it has emerged from this beginning, 
certain definite characteristics. It is a place where % 

to work on their oivn problems or the problems of their sc • 
The work is based on the problems of the individuals enro e . 
All participants in the workshop follow individual program • 
A plan of operation, organized to provide the types of expen 
ences that will enable the members to fulfill their own purposes, 
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is developed after tlie participants arrive. It is a flexible plan. 
It may be changed many times during a workshop. Preliminary 
planning by the staff is usually restricted to collecting equip- 
ment and devising a plan for getting under way. In some cases, 
the staff goes further and establishes a general pattern for the 
work, whicJi includes some general sessions and provisions for 
work groups. The staff may suggest a preliminary daily schedule 
to be followed die first few days, but this plan is only temporary 
until members of the workshop, including the staff, can devise 
a more effective ^vay of ^vork. Unsatisfactory procedures are 
eliminated and new provisions are made to care for unantici- 
pated activities. 

Cooperative work is encouraged. If members of the work- 
shop have problems in common, they are encouraged to plan 
together and to share the results of their work. Joint products 
are considered as wortli while as individual products. One oi 
the functions of the workshop is to increase the skills of par- 
ticipants in group work, 

No group assignments are made. Each participant has an 
adviser to help plan his work during the \vorksbop period. With 
tlie adviser the participant works out his schedule and the 
method of attack that he will follow in solving his problem. 

Many types of creative activity are made possible. Becog- 
mVmff that the teachers are stimulated by having opportunity 
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to svorlc in many media provision ^ rf^Tedia. 

experience in dramatics, dancmg, and a mulhtude oi^^ 

Anan-pervadingaspectoftheworlcshop^^evalu^riom^^^^^^ 

activities of the workshop and o ^ iadi- 

joint evaluation by the workshtj. ”'7^'=”’ enconr- 
lidoal participants. Each rnember of the W.s^ 
aged to evaluate the group's progress and his °.7 

toimportantcharacteristicisfl.estress^soadm^te^^^^^ 

In the preliminary planning, provusmn « ^^Kee is 
ties and as soon as the group gathers, a soml Ju^t- 

tga^d that has the responsibility for plannmg and conduct 

ing a svide variety of social activities. 

Committee work is also an essen^ element o a 
The major committee is the plannmg ^ 

over-an responsibility for plannmg, estaV 

shop, and revision of the program. ‘!!-dlo^d 

lished as needed, are the social, bbr^, eyduabon, ^ 
hospitality, publicity, publications, bulletin board, and 
tions committees. -rtfri- 

Basically, the purpose of a workshop is to give the P 
pants a chance to work on their problems with the assis 
o{ a staff o£ resource people. Participants and staff mem 
■waik on a peer relationsHp. 

Some local school systems use a school building as 
headquarters. Such school buildings have facilitiM for ea o 
together, for social activities, for large group sessions, an 
small work groups. , 

The form of the workshop fliat evolves in a system depen 
on the schedule of the staff and on the availability of time- 
Some school systems have established a two-to five-week wor 
shop in the summer; others have attempted to approximate a 
workshop program by weekly meetings held ffirougho^^ 
school year. ^Vhere it has been necessary to spread .. 
workshop over the year, the leaders have attempted to sched a 
it in such a way that long blocks of time are available. 
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How Can a Workshop Be Sfarled? 

There are many ways of getting a workshop started in a 
local school system. One is to have staff members attend out-of* 
town workshops held under the sponsorship of s university or 
a national organization, or to attend workshops in other school 
systems. Their reports of their experience serve to stimulate 
the interest of other staff members. Another method is to get a 
small group of the staff together, not all status leaders, and 
discuss the workshop idea. Out of such meetings may grow the 
nucleus of a workshop. Another procedure is to include descrip- 
tions of workshops in other school systems in the supervisor's 
reports to the staff. Visits by staff members to schools that have 
workshops represent still another my. 

Any movement into a workshop plan should be made with 
the understanding that it is done on an experimental basis, and 
that it will be evaluated by the staff, the community, and the 
board of education. It has proved wise in some schools to 
include members of the community and members of the board 
of education in the workshop as a way of insuring that an 
accurate evaluation of the workshop reaches these groups. 
When such persons attend the workshop, (he program becomes 
more dynamic and the results are far-reaching. 

How Should fhe Workshop Be Sfaffecf? 

When it has been decided that a workshop will be held, it 
is desirable to choose part of (he staff from Ae leaders in the 
local system. Such a choice ^viII guarantee to the teachers that 
the approach will be a practical one and that it rvill have the 
support of these leaders. However, no staff member should be 
chosen who is not enthusiastic about working in the workshop 
and about the wortehop technique. A misguided or disgnjplJed 
staff member can do much to disrupt the workshop acti^ty. 
The ideal situation is, of course, to have the total school staff in 
a workshop, with all the olBcial leadership filling their cus- 
tomary roles. 
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In addmon to the local stoff xnmb®. 
should he provided. They v. j j^g the workshop is 

will give teachers in the systema teachers’ meet- 

reSerienoe that is different from Ac with 

ingXchers wiU have a ‘“^^^^l^nthority that 

persons working m another people arehelpfiff: 

they respect Two types of^ ™V,ers throughont the work- 
some serve as continumg staff g to make to the 

shop; others, who have a ^ t’t^e "to” for a day 
planned program, can he hrou^ 

for a presentation at a ^ selection of the 

groups that wfll ntilfae then tjente test- ^„pe- 

outside staff members should he . ^nl,lems identi- 

tency to contribute to the solution of the major pro 
Bed during the pre-planning. 

Who Should Porficipofe in the Workshop? ^ ^ 

The ideal plan is for the entiie s^ to ^aance 

workshop. If total staff membem^p is should 

should be placed on an optional basis All st^ ^ 
be invited to attend, but admission should ^ <>^^^^0115 
lion. The three major factors in makmg 4 e 
should be the enthusiasm of the appb'^b ^ and 

which he defines the problem on which he wishes to wor 

his need for the espcrience. „.,r,sidera- 

School team possibilities should be another ^jor ^ 

aon. The possibility of implementing worksh,^ pl^&^ 
rnudh greater when a team from a school, “ u 

leader, comes to the workshop, plans a proposal to tf^ 
the faculty, and carries it through the faculty organizah 


Whaf Pre-planning Is Necessary? 

In addifion to arranging budget and location of ®P^“’ \ ^f 
necessary for the staff to meet together, to agree <m a me 
operation, to study the problems listed by applicants, to se 
materials, and to draw up a temporary schedule. 
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h the organiraUon of the ivorlahop, most staffs have found 
t desuable to plan a time for the total workshop group to meet 
together. This phase of the program, including presentations by 
special authorities and a sharing of the products of tlie work 
groups-gives the group a feeling of unity. Through these large 
group meetings the workshop process can be clarified and en- 
couraged. 

But the real center of life of the workshop is small w’ork 
groups, organized around the common interests of a number of 
the participants, for cooperative attack 
on common problems. Each small group 
needs one or more staff members to 
maintain a continuing relationship with 
that group in the solving of the problem 
It undertakes. 

The third type of planning needed 
is for xvays to provide individual coun- 
seling. Much of the benefit of the 
wortehop situation comes from this 
person-to-person relationship between 
adviser and advisev. The adviser has the special role of helping 
the workshop members to tap fully the resources of the \%'ork- 
shop. He informs tlie participant about staff members or other 
workshop members who ha^-e information and know’ledge bear- 
ing upon the problem the student is undertaking to solve. Tlie 
adviser should not attempt to guide more than from ten to 
twenty participants. Individual conferences, serving as a con- 
tinuing member of a group, and guiding special projects com- 
prise a full load. 

In the planning of a wrkshop, provision is made for great 
emphasis on evaluation — evaluation of the process and the 
^V3ys of w’orking together more than an evaluation of the 
members of the workshop. During the entire program the eval- 
uation is a continuous process in whidi all members of the 
group participate. Tlie persons most able to ev'ahiatc an experi- 
ence are the persons ^vho ha>'e that cspcricncc. 
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„utteewW*hnstherepans.D^ uw- g 

procedures to the total grmp „.nrbhop grouP 

out the evaluation procedure leadership of 

Evaluation period with ^ j ^orh groups have 

a panel composed of rnemhers ^ workshop pmc- 

proved to be an effective way of ble to use, in 

ess. Almost all workshops have foi^ attention of the 
addition, a formal check ^hee^ workshop 

workshop memhers on the o^ 

experience and to help ^ through oppor- 

Workshop members ^ow m ^ jpauctive or 

tunities to analyze why group activities are p 

unsatisfactory. 

Hoiv Does fhe Workshop Operofe? „i,ced on 

Throughout the workshop program, einphasis pln 
slLng l^dership. Even in the large b 

as ma^y members of the audienre as possible u g 

the small work groups the sti^ leader ^ | 

group into the planning and the ca^mg on of the n ^ 
^ as he can, he moves into the "5 the 

counselor and resource person rather than as chaiim 

important step in obtaining involvement of 
the operation of the workshop is the formation of “ P ^ 
committee. This committee is composed of repr«™tan 
each ivork group, and the staff has responsibility for s“ed^ j 
and revising the program to meet the needs of parbapan 
for establishing policv- and procedures. This 
tiic recommendaUons of each workshop member concenu* = 
needed cJiangcs. . 

In fanning a schedule, eacii xrorh group and ts 

mittec submits to the planning committee the activihcs > ^ 

scheduled. The planning committee coordinates the r^ 
and formulates a schedule, which is distributed to each 
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shop snetnber. By this ta“"gfv^®aS 

Sh"p SXTsrou^^f tt aehoite schedMe acoond 

social activities pays handsome dmdends. 



Means of — "f” ^Xs, buTu mS be 
naintained. A woihshop „f ,vork groups, use of 

upplemented by P ^ ^ j,^,en work groups and 

reneral sessions to meetings where they h_^e 

mrk groups jommg t g resource people. ^ 

common “ ptoviaes the machinery tlnough w 

Kiir-ru-.. 

c. ,1. 
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estaHist a method of snaterial 

rohin letter or to establish meeting times at 

developed ^“""g ° t,™ of work can gather to a- 

S^eran«^.^e cT^Ueader 

tended a workshop, writes: 

The group. 1»* seventh and ninth '”‘*"^’^^^^cula, 
worlahop gained such an insist into the philos- 

Tt th^ not only check ttieir prances 
“hy. hut they evidence <nmwcUonr^^^to“j^^ 
thes- arc attempting to do. I ohsme -oupson 

te planning ahOity, and in ability to wmk '“S^^^uch 
the part of both teachers and pupils. We have, however, 

yet to he achieved. TT,.flifferenceinat- 

The school is planning parent meebngs The d^_^^ 

titude and in eagerness ooUceahle. 

attended the workshop and those who id par- 

These teachers evidenced more secun^' “.l^g * ^ sab- 

ents and asking for their ° groups, 

jects as evnluaBon. characterwlim and ne^ ^ tf^er 

The enthusiasm of the workshoppers h^ an 

members of the faculty. The Spanish teacher rt V 

activity program in Spanish. timth-^de J^g 

gun studying characteristics of tenth graders and .. 

adjustments to make to meet the pupa needs more eSeeb 

. 
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serve as trouble sbooter encouragement pos- 

Sir it 

schools is the two- or three y 

the faculty to . (her In such meetings the group 

tines to think and plan g <^neems of the group, gel- 

process steps consist of isol S problems under sldllful 

ting agreement '>“5™,, ;,^ng a^t Lnsensus on steps that 

rs^riTi^oluTonofasimple problem. 


^ ii.. Pre-School Planning 
How Can the 
Conference Be Used. 

tance is the pre-school co^e opportunity for the 

"T; - - "S r" 

geltTSitee -ehs_f» ^school planning, 

few school Fjnany two or tliree In Uie 
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Supervision as SItiii m r 

P»5™« T rJSSw » «»l” 

an essential part oE two-weeV pre-scBool confer^ce 

Carolina, for example, ^ tocliers to come taclc 

At mid-year, a day is ' f pre-school con- 

together to evalnate Aat should he org^; 

ference and to "^“^“""^toTsSool closes in the spm>g..^ 
ized for the coming fall Betore , organized 

•work groups for tke pre-school cojrf j™,Hfied. (A sample of 

and some of ofafelg^ Greenvffle 

How Con Meetings Be Improved? p-^-dual faculty 

Any group pro^dure, wteto “ “^„^ed by ® 
■mppHnu or a workshop, must be stuoieu ore pT^ 

nremhers. Techniques for studjmg 3104313)- 

sented in the section on evaluation slnlls (see p g ^ 

A basic concept miderl>-ing im^'emen o ^fevalna- 

ev-alnaticmisapart of planning Planing apart^a 

tion by individuals or groups is mvahd and is subjecr 
that can be avoided, 

SElf-EVALUATlON CHECK UST 

Organize staS meetings aronnd the study 
prohiems and the improvement of the school program 
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I: 

Ae Caff before the meet- 

“^s'provideopportunitytoreviseagendaatUiebegtnntngof 

a tcbool day to. toludec Ume for faculty 
™TSave die Caff help in eCabbching a specific toe for 
lough toe for gn>np^ «- 

through? -K, for relaxation at staff meetings? 

S^Sterr^l'ormal stooundings ndth face-to- 
face seating ‘‘"“8®“®“‘l.„ess where all can see it? 

TO As a discussion leader; 

, rmissive informal atomspKere? 

"caoS&c.sion? 

fSatrEtoto^i^tf group anddrawou^ 

^Uthebas.forde— g 

Use ‘^disagreement? ^ 


^^7 groementordisa^etoent^ 

“&S, 
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cuiriculnm innovations; fonnukte new policies; plan the in- 
service program; agree on routine procedures, orient 
teachers; give teachers opportunity to organize totactionm 
materials; and study the cumulative folders of mcommg 
students. j 

In many situations, the pre-school conference is 
an essential part of the in-service program. Greenville, bon 
Carolina, for example, has a two-week pre-school conferrace. 
At mid-year, a day is provided for the teachers to come bac ' 
together to evaluate the effectiveness of the pre-schoo con 
ference and to recommend work groups that should be org^- 
ized for the coming fall. Before school closes in the spring,^ s 
work groups for the pre-school conference have been organ^ 
and some of the problems have been identified. (A samp e o 
the evaluation form used at the end of the 1954 Green e 
Pre-School Conference is presented as Appendix B.) 

The pre-school conference closely parallels the worksnop* 
but it has certain advantages: all staff members are presen^ i 
is recognized as a part of the work of all staff members, and x 
deals with the real problems of getting school underway. 

How Can Meetings Be Improved? 

Any group procedure, whether it is an individual faculty 
meeting or a workshop, must be studied and revised by its 
members. Techniques for studying group procedures are 
sented in the section on evaluation skills (see pages 310-313r 

A basic concept imderlying improvement of meetings is tna 
evaluation is a part of planning. Planning apart from the evalua 
tion by individuals or groups is invalid and is subject to errors 
that can be avoided. 


SEtP-EVALUAT/ON CHECK UST 
Dol: 

7. Organize staff meetings around the study of teacher 
problems and the improvement of the school program? 
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2 Have an agenda for each meeting? 

3'. Encourage aU staff members to submit items through an 
agenda committee chosen by the staff? 

4 , Make the agenda available to the staff before the meet- 

5. Provide opportunity to revise agenda at the beginning of 
"“TEsraUish a school day that includes time for faculty 

the staff help in establishing a spedBc time for 
'‘‘I^Ctlough time for groups to think problems 

taco seating ,,here aU can see it? 

”• permit 

the meeting to break into smaU groups? 

13 As a disctission leader. 

' Establish a free, permissive, inf jal atomsphere? 
Clarity the issue under <hscussion 

Keep the group on U.e.srf 

Stl^tf-urrmoigroupanddrawout.^ 

less as the basis for determining 

seeking svays of getting more agree- 
hE” 1 «Srofd£.Srflow to use in evaluating 

agreements as w i' ^09 
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way of coordinating the activities of the staff must be de\ised- 
The principal may attempt to do this himself, but he is al\va)'s 
under the suspicion of manipulation if be is the only one with 
access to all the information about program and poh’c>' develop' 
menL A common practice is to designate a small number from 
the staff to ser\*e as the principals cabinet, a faculty council, 
or a planning committee. The degree of administrative domina- 
tion of the faculty groups varies markedly in terms of the 
official leader s understanding of group djTiamics. 

The first formal faculty participation in program coordination 
was throu^ the principal's cabinet. In the beginning, these 
cabinets consisted of department heads, or, if the school did not 
have departments, faculty members selected by the prindpal 
were given responsibility for certain phases of the school pro- 
gram. Later, the principaTs cabinet was elected b>' the faculty 
rather than appointed b)' the prindpaL 
Another step has been to recognize the group as representa- 
th'es of the faculty and to call it the faculty council. The faculty 
council is a move from faculty partidpation limited to advising 
the prindpal to responsible legislative partidpation in program 
development. 

The work of faculty councils varies. In some schools it is 
the policy-forming committee for the whole faculty. In such a 
faculty organization the only limits on the t>'pe of policj’ work 
the faculty council may undertake are the regulations of the 
stete department of education or the local board of educa- 
tion. In other schools, the faculty council sifts proposals and 
ideas and recommends to the total faculty acceptance of cer- 
tain polid^. If an attempt is being made to invoh'e aH staff 
m^beis in poficj' formation, the latter procedure has greater 
%’alidity. 

^ A more recent plan of coordination is tie use of a coordinat- 
ing cornmittee, which may also be called a pkiming or steering 
coi^ttee. It may take many forms. In a faculty without an 
elal^te plan of organizab'on, it may be the agenda committee 
or a ty meetings. In other sdiools, it may be responsible for 
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the in-service program of the school Or it may be an evaluation 
committee with responsibilily for constant examination of the 
school program. Some schools draw this representation from 
departments or grade levels of the faculty. Others make an 
attempt to secure a representation from different age segments 
of the faculty. 

Usually, the coordinating committee xvill include the official 
leader of the faculty as well as elected representatives of the 
total group. Administrators are faculty members also. If official 
leadership is omitted from the coordinating committee, the fac- 
ulty develops t\vo foci of strength, which may pull in opposite 
directions. No group is efficient when leadership is thvided. 
Since the coordinating committee is really an attempt to bring 
about the cooperative fhinicing of offeial leadership and the 
staff, it should include both in its membership. 

The coordinating committee must be a part of the faculty; it 



must come from the faculty, work for the faculty, and feed its 
proposals back to the faculty. It must not allow itself to decide 
what should be done to the faculty and the school program. The 
faculty members must feel that the coordinating committee 
represents them and is responsive to their wishes. Otherwise, 
resentment of the committee and rejection of its program 
occur. A "power over” concept of responsibility and authority 
can isolate a coordinating committee as completely as it can an 
officialleader. , , , j . 

The coordinating committee has responsibility for studying 
the program and the faculty personnel and for reconunending 
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review by the faculty of the faculty council’s actions. To 
facilitate this process, the minutes of the faculty council are 
submitted in writing to the faculty a week prior to the facu^ 
meeting. If there is no disagreement with the actions of the 
council, they become faculty policy. If any specific action o 
the council is questioned, and if a motion to reject or revise the 
action is presented, the question is decided by the faculty as a 
whole at the faculty meeting. 

An important part of the plan is a committee on committees, 
which constantly reviews the success of the organizational 
structure and makes recommendations to the faculty for 
changes tliat the committee feels will make the organization 
more effective. No changes can be made by the committee on 
committees itself. It can 
only recommend; the fac- 
ulty approves or rejects 
any proposals. 

This plan is a cumber- 
some one designed to serve 
a large faculty, but several 
important principles are 
involved. 

First, the structure of 
faculty organization is es- 
tablished by the faculty. 
No special committee re- 
sponsible only to the administration has formed the plan. The 
procedure leaves no feeling that any group or individual is 
establishing a plan by which he can control faculty thinking 
and action. 

Second, the plan calls for a structure built around the solu- 
tion of current problems. It is functional. The major committees 
are working in areas in which many specific problems arise and 
in which rethinking of existing policy is needed. 

Third, the organization is flexible. It can be changed as de- 
sired. When the focus of problems shifts, one committee can be 
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abolished and a new one can be formed. Machinery is included 
in the organization for constant study and revision. 

Fourth, faculty members are given opportunity to work on 
the phases of the program in which they have the greatest in- 
terest Under this procedure, it is possible for faculty members 
to tie in their committee work on policy with their teaching 
problems and special research. Their participation and policy 
formation are not something apart from their customary think- 


ing and activity. 

Fifth, tlie plan makes use of an executive group to reheve the 
faculty of the responsibility for debating all the policy issues 
that arise. At the same time, it makes possible a review of the 
faculty council’s actions, insuring that no faculty member wffl 
be denied the right to question and promote revision of any 
nolicies that are important to him. 

kvth all members of the faculty have representation, nis 
representation is indirect in the faculfy council whose members 
were e'octed by Uie total faculty, and duect tough participa- 

“°Se«*h,7u'maSto of° f faculty. No 

the same pnncip • . ^ workshop they decided to 

school attended a ® ^ their faculty operation, 

work for more fl,e superintendent appointed a 

Upon their return to „„„ under way. This corn- 

committee to pi supetoendenl. the principal of the 

mittee, consistmg of the ^ -lenienlary school, and two 
high school, f’™^®"^,<L™taty and high school, called 
teachers from both 4eir desire for more demo- 

the faculty together and ^^mM 

cratic determination Thme faculty meetogs 

what they thought should be yems of the school 

Le devLd to the fXS^ttgSze to solve them. 

and of the ways the faculty might g 
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At the fourth meeting the committee appointed by Uic super- 
intendent resigned, recommending to tlic faculty that it elect a 
committee that %s*ould more nearly represent the faculty and 
administration. A supplementary recommendation of the ^ 
perintendent’s committee \vas that the new committee, to 
called a steering committee, be made up of the superintendent, 
tlie two principals, three teachers from the elementary' scliool, 
three teachers from the high school, two members of the com- 
munity, and a member of the board of education. Tliis rc«>m- 
mendation was accepted by tbc faculty by secret ballot and an 
election was held to determine the membership of tlie steering 
committee. 

The steering committee conducted a sur\'cy of tlie facult)' to 
determine the problems around which tlicy felt the faculty 
should be organized for study. On the basis of tin's survey, seven 
choices were offered to tlie faculty and each faculty member 
selected a committee on which he desired to work. 

As the year progressed, commiUces explored their problems 
until they were ready to make recommendations. Facult)' mceN 
ings were then called for a consideration of the reports of each 
committee. Tliese reports consisted of recommendations for 
changes in the program of the school. Those that were accepted 
became school policy. If the recommendations were rejected, 
the committee was asked to study the situation further and 
to make re^dsed recommendations or to drop llic matter. 

One aspect of the plan ^vas a shifting of personnel in the 
steering committee. Each member, with the exception of the 
three representatives of the administration, was elected for a 
six-month term. In this way the faculty had a dose control 
over the membership of the steering committee. 

The primary fimction of the steering committee was to serve 
as a clearing house for the work of the committees and to 
plan the faculty meetings. Members of the steering com- 
mittee also advised the administration on ways in which the 
policies adopted by the faculty <X)uld be implemented. 

It is important to point out that in both the plans described 
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the administration is a constant factor in all committees. In 
the large faculty, the official leader serves as djairman of the 
faculty council and faculty business meetings, and members 
of his staff are designated as ex-officio members on each of 
the major committees. In the small school, the three members 
of the administration are contmwsg members of the steering 
committee and have the responsibility for executing the policy 
arrived at through faculty deliberation. 

A very simple type of faculty organization is that adopted 
by on elementary school in Colorado: 

At school this year the teaches appointed a committee of 
three teachers to act widj flie principal in determining instruc- 
tional problems. One committee member was chosen to rep- 
resent the kindergarten, first and second grade teachers; one 
to represent the third and fourth grade teachers; and one to rep- 
resent fifth and sixth grade teachers. It is the job of this com- 
mittee to interview other teachers and to decide problems that 
need to be coosidered for the improvement of instruction. One 
committee member presides at each faculty meeting. 

Whaf Are ffie Piffaffs fo Be Avoic/ecf 
in a Faculty Organization? 

Any faculty considering a plan of organization should be 
aware of certain dangers inherent in the committee system. 
First, committee work is time-consuming, and provision must 
be made for meeting time as a part of the regular schedule; 
otherwise the work may be considered as extra and unimpor- 
tant by some faculty members. Second, certain faculty mem- 
bers may become overloaded with committee \vork. Faculties 
have a tendency to turn to certain members for leadership on 
any problem that arises. Uniess some regulation is established 
that Nvill keep any one faculty member from serving on too 
many committees, certain members may become so overloaded 
that their teaching will suffer. Third, the official leadersliip must 
learn to work through existing comnuttees. It is easy to feel that 
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none of the existing committees covers the particular problem 
facing the staff and to appoint a new committee to discharge 
the new function. Such a practioi leads to many committee 
memberships for faculty members and to confusion about the 
way new committees Ct into the existing committee structure. 
Fourth, the functions of the committees should be carefully 
defined. Unless they are, overlapping of committee activities 
occurs and the sense of order is lost 
In setting up a new organixational structure, llie functions of 
each group or individual must be slated. Sueffj a practice docs 
not stifle creativeness. It frees it ^Vben energy’ docs not have to 
be spent in wondering about function, f ull attention can be 
given to performing the role creatively. In planning, lack of 
restrictions are desirable. In execution, a planned framework 
gives guideposts and security' that enable the person or v^’ork 
group to give full attention to the job. 

Fifth, a way must be formulated to insure implementation of 
the polices established by the faculty. If the administration is 
not directly responsible to the faculty for such implementation, 
and if the polices are not put into practice, faculty members 
acquire a feeling of frustration and develop the opinion that 
committee work is a ^vaste of time. 

If the committee-work dangers are avoided and if the faculty 
can see that tiie time spent in policy formulation really results 
in program c ha nge, faculty members assume real responsibility 
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for the program and mature through their broader understand- 
mg of the over-all program. 

Any plan that is developed will be satisfactory if the faculty 
Keeps in mind the desirability of wdespread participation, the 
need for a functional organization that mtifces possible small 
groups Working on problems that are their concern, continuity 
of problem-solving and program development through standing 
committees with a responsibility for a portion of the program, 
and flexibility that permits necessary revision and necessary 
coordination under the authority of the total group. The pro- 
ductivity of a group depends upon the integration of a number 
of diversified abilities, interests, and needs into a unified 
endeavor. 

Whaf Confrol Must Be Exercised 
Over Group Members? 

The efforts of any organization must be coordinated if the 
organization is to achieve its goals. A group cannot expect to be 
successful xmless it plans its goals tarefuHy and devises ways of 
achieving them. It must also establish effective control over 
the activities of its members. Anarchy has no program. Laissez 
faire does not lead to group accomplishment Disciplinary con- 
trol of group members by each other is a necessity. 

A group is more than the total of the individuals who com- 
pose it. Individuals may he self-disciplined and able to control 
their own behavior, hut as a group they may still display an- 
archy. The purposes by which individuals control their own 
decisions may be at such wide variance that no group control 
exists and coordination and progress are impossible. Self-dis- 
cipline by individuals is not enough. To be successful, groups 
must have \’rays to bring individual action into line with the 
goals of the group. 

As an official leader faces the responsibility of coordinating 
group activities, he is confronted with the task of securing and 
maintaining discipline. If the group is to exist, it must have dis- 
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cipline. It may be imposed by the group itself or by the Itader. 
It may be discipline that the group establishes to cany out its 
purposes, or it may be discipline forced on the group by the 
official leader to achieve submission to his will and purposes. 

Authoritarian discipline is control of the action of others by 
an individual %vith greater power. The person with power over 
others decides what he w’ants done, how he wants it done, and 
when he wants it done, and then forces others to carr^' out his 
purposes and plans. As he becomes sure of the willingness and 
ability of others to execute what he wants done, he gives them 
greater freedom to plan and act within the framew’ork of his 
purposes. A disciplined member of the authoritarian group is 
one who has accepted the leaders’ wishes and guides his actions 
by them. The leader’s control is imposed. He regulates the 
action of others through the power of fear or respect. For a 
fuller treatment of this point, refer to the discussion of “power 
o\’er’* in Chapter 8. 

Group self-discipline comes from within. As the members of 
the group accept common purposes, they develop a basis for 
coordination. As these purposes become sufficiently strong to 
guide the group actions, group self-disdpline is achieved- 
The leader does not impose the controL He helps the group 
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develop such strong purpose that its mernbers rrull abide by 
training rules and wiU help each other abide by them. Fac^ty 
members agreeing on the desire for a salary mwease 
■willing to levy a tax on themselves to undenvnte a pubUciy 
campaign. In each case, personal plans and actions are s^ 
ordinated to the group purpose that the mdividual has h pe 


to establish. - . , 

As was described earlier, a part of the process of leadersmp 
is to help the stall evolve its purposes and plans. It is also tn 
first step tmvard group self-discipline. A supervisor ""“t 
with his staff to think out together common purposes mat an 
accept IVhen the group becomes committed to certain pur- 
poses, each member of the staff is able to measure his actions by 
a yardstick he has helped to develop. A disciplined teacher, 
then, is a teacher with a dear understanding of the goaU ot 
the school and a compelling drive to teach them by workmg 
with, in, and for the group. 

A part of the achievement of common purposes is the de- 
velopment of group feeling. The members of the group 
like and respect each other. They must trust each other and be- 
lieve that each will assume his full share of responsibility. 
Otherwise, they will not be willing to undertake a common 
enterprise. Social activities, out of which such a knowledge ot 
each other comes, are a preliminary step in the development 


of group self-discipline. 

A third basis for group self-discipline is the clear definition 
of function and responsibility. Otherwise, there can be no 
wholehearted acceptance of purposes. Group members must see 
what the purposes involve in terms of time and energy before 
they are willing to accept responsibility. Without voluntary 
acceptance of responsibility there is no basis for group self- 
discipline. 

Fourth, the members of the group must know that changes m 
group purposes and procedures can be initiated. Without this 
assurance, individuals are afraid to submit to group disciplme. 
They fear that group control may be unfair. They may be alio- 
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cated more than their share of work As long as it is possible to 
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discipline, disciplinary action must he taken. It is polite in some 
circles to pretend that disciplining is never neassary. 
would be the case if a supervisor were perfect in his work^tn 
groups, but no one is. The official leader, even thou^ he is 
striving for group self-discipline, will find it necessary to 
disciplinary action on behaU of the group. Group morale cannot 
be allowed to suffer because an individual refuses to be con- 
trolled by the self-imposed disdpline of the group. 

The supervisor is in a different position when executive actiOT 
becomes necessary in a self-disciplined group. Under e 
authoritarian type of supervision, a breach of discipline occtts 
when a teacher violates one of the rules set up by a supervisor. 
Under group self-discipline, undisciph'ned action on the part o 
a member of the group is activity that hinders the accomp^ 
ment of the purposes set up by all. If a teacher frequently faih 
to meet deadlines, the disciphoe problem is not that he is 
breaking a ruling of the supervisor, but that he is hindering 
the accomplishment of the purposes of the staff; and the d^ 
cussion between supervisor and teacher must be on that basis. 

How should disciplining be done? This topic is unpleasant, 
but certain procedures for treating persons who have broken 
the discipline of the group have been developed that give better 
results in helping the individual return to a voluntary accept- 
ance of his responsibilities to the group. 

The supervisor should first of all try to get all the pertinent 
facts. It is well to begin the discussion of the problem wath a 
question that is designed to get the teacher s side of the story. 
As the teacher talks, all the facts should he brought out into 
the open to see whether or not tiiere is complete agreement on 
them. Until agreement on facts has been established, the 
decision as to whether disdplinaiy action is necessary is on an 
unsound basis. 

After facts have been ascertained and the breach of discipline 
is dear, an attempt should be made to discover the reason for 
tiie unsatisfactory behavior. Was it due to disagreement witii 
group purposes? Was it the result of conflict with individuals in 
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the group? Was it caused by distractions from the job? ^Vas it 
promoted by lack of recognition for contributions to the group? 
Was it due to resentment of some act of the official leader? 

In dealing with the teacher, the supervisor must study his 
own behavior to eliminate any^g that may be causing break- 
down of discipline in the group. He must attempt to be a 
objective concerning his osvn actions as he is concerning the 
teacher’s actions. At no lime during the discussion should tliere 
be an unnecessary display of authority. 

If the teacher agrees that he has violated the purposes or 
rules, the official leader will seek to work out a mutually satis- 
factory solution that may mean bringing in other members of 
the staff to think the problem through. 

If the teacher refuses to accept the solution, it may be neces- 
sary to suspend, transfer, or fire hun. These measures are a last 
resort; they are not to be taken to maintain the authority of the 
official leader but to enable the group to continue to be a self- 
disciplining group. Final decisions should be made in terms of 
the course of action that will do most to promote the purposes 
of the school. If there is agreement on facts but disagreement 
on whether an action has been undisciplined, other members of 
the group should be brought in to help make the final decision. 
The situation should never be allowed to become an issue be- 
bveen the teacher and the offidal leader. 

At no time during the analysis of the sihiation and the at- 
tempt to reach a solution should the supervisor allow his emo- 
tions to come to the surface. He should maintain a calm, 
objective attitude and constantly seek facts and solutions ratljer 
than attempt to overpower through emotional pressure. Always 
the paramount question should be: ^Vbat is best for the pupils? 
What is best for the group? ^Vhal is best for the teacher? It 
must be kept in mind too that every personal contact with a 
member of the group must be thought of in terms of its possible 
group implications. 

The meetings involved in wwking out the problem should 
end pleasantly. The supervisor should seek to help the teacher 
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regain his place in the group and his self- 
confidence. As an official leader, his respon- 
sibilities are twofold: to help the 
maintain self-discipline and to help indi- 
viduals to grow. Mistahes and lack ot 
discipline should be looked upon as an op- 
portunity to help the individual get new 
insight rather than as an occasion to punish. 

These suggestions should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the supervisor does not 
exert authority. He is empowered to act 
and he does act to keep the staff working 
together and making their full contribut^n 
to the success of the school program, e 
uses that power to implement the bes 
thinking ot all, including the one who vim 
lates group discipline. Action includes seeking solutions as we 
as punishing. 

Let’s apply this procedure to a specific situation. The prin- 
cipal of a senior high school told the following story. 

I employed a new music teacher. Throughout the 
teacher from time to time disagreed with me and took ac on 
that he knew I did not approve. Finally, on the last day or e 
school year, the teacher, who was in charge of the school ban , 
directly violated a ruling of mine. The band was to participa 6 
in a community parade which was to form in a section of to>^ 
remote from the school building. The band assembled on o 
school grounds and I asked the music teacher to lead the ban 
to the place where the parade was assembled via some ot 
back streets of town which were not heavily traveled. Instep 
he took the hand down the main street of the to^vn where traibc 
was heavy. Although on previous occasions I had not made an 
issue of the direct violation of the school procjedures, in this ^se 
I called the teacher to my office for an interview which 
with the decision that the teacher was not to be rehired for the 
coming year. My decision was not made on the basis that tn 
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music teacher had vioLiled my ruling but on the basis of his 

having endangered the safety of the pupils involved. 

In this situation the principal described the case had not 
attempted to get faculty self-discipUne. He made rulings that 
the band leader broke. He made judgments that he atpected 
the teacher to accept The teacher was fired because he did 
not accept the principal s solution. Throughout, it ^vas an issue 
between the principal and the teacher, and each undoubtedly 
still feels that his judgment was correct Group opinion in the 
faculty could rest with either man. Group thinl^g was not 
used to help the new teacher work with the faculty to imple- 
ment its purposes. If the principal had followed the procedure 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs, the first violation of 
regulations would have been used as the basis for tliinking to» 
gether about the action and for testing the regulation. Out of 
such thinking together come agreement and common purposes. 

The authority of an official leader can be used to promote 
growth or to insure obedience. IVhen the emphasis is upon 
growth, group self-direction can be developed. 

How Can Coor^inafhn w/fh Oih&r Groups 
Be Established and Maintained? 

No group lives by itself. Its effectiveness is determined by 
its relationships with outside groups as well as by the working 
arrangements that have been created ivithin the group. A school 
faculty has constant association with the student body, with 
the admimstration of the school system, and with active groups 
in the community. Close coordination must be established witli 
eadi. 

In one sense, it is impossible to separate the scliool faculty 
from the student body if effective group processes are being 
used in the school All roust M-nrk together, oud the total popu- 
lation of the school -faculty and students - constitutes a 
group. However, since throughout this analysis attention has 
been focused on group rcIaUonships within the faculty, only a 
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.ketch of the interrelationship of students and faculty and 

faculty and community will he presented. j 

dude students. Government of the school should be a stuae 
Swlo^mment It should be recognized at tins pomt that 
scW government as ordinarily conceived 
portion of the school program, but that faculty-s P 

ning in other areas is equally necessary. dassroom 

Student participation in thinking out problems o 
operation and the school policy and pr^m is the ““X J 
teachers can help pupils to be^me self-d^cphned » 
it increases the possibility of effective relationships swth om 
groups. As pupils understand the school purposes and progrM 
trough participation in the processes toou^ wlu* V 
formed the student body becomes a pubhc relations umt. Pupus 
explain and interpret the school to the comm^ty 

Coordination with the authorities over the f , 

is one place where many groups have failed. The ofBci J k 
has become so concerned with group organization and 
ivithin his staff that insufficient attention has been gjvOT to m 
way the small group can operate with the total staff of the s 
system. A supervisor may develop fine working relations p 
with his staff and find that their program is blocked beca 
he has not kept his superiors informed and has 
with them the way the program can fit into the total school sy 
tem activities. It is as important for the supervisor to deye p 
rapport and understanding with those above ^ wito 
below. It is important for him to keep them informed, n 
in the unique position of having to carry responsibility tor 
program and to develop in staff members a feeling at ^ ^ 

have responsibility for the program. He must ascertain e 
of his authority and the authority of the group through 
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In Connecticut during the school year 1949-50, over 100 
communities out of 169 in the state organized citizens’ groups 
to examine their educational program and to recommend the 
dianges they wished. 

But informing the community is not enough. School personnel 
must become involved in community activities if the work of 
the faculty is to be coordinated with community groups. One of 
the functions of the school group and its ofiBcial leader is to 
establish channels of communication with the community. 
These must not be one-way channels. If they are, the faculty 
group operates in a vacuum and does not know how well it is 
communicating or how well its ideas are being recewed. If the 
official leader %vants to bring about a receptive frame of mind 
for the constant improvement of the school program, he must 
establish a situation, in which there is an exchange of ideas be- 
tween community leaders and the members of the staff. 

In some communities a channel for that exchange of ideas 
exists in the community coordinating council In such a council, 
representatives of business, service clubs, unions, and welfare 
agencies discuss the problems of the community and ways of 
solving them. If the school is represented on the council, the 
school staff has a way of sharing its thinking >vith other com- 
munity leadership. If the school is not represented on the coun- 
cil, it should take steps to join. 

In addition to the community coordinating council, many 
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other groups in the conununity are woildng on commmity 
problems. Special committees are formed to meet various situa- 
tions that arise. The school leadership should enMurage the 
community to invite school representaUvcs to join these groups 
and should encourage teachers to accept such msatatons. In 
this way the thinhmg of the school stall can be shored 
various ^segments of the community. The greater 
faculty members that can be involved in commmitj- actrn- 
ties. the^easier it will be to maintain a two-way flow of com- 
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leader of the school has a speciarp ^ 
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enables him to lalce such leadership without giving the impres, 
Sion to community members that he has a vested mterest to 

Schenectady. New Yorh. a different 
has been made. Leaders of the community demded to P™ 
the city they wanted in future years. As a result of tten sm y, 
they recognized that certain needs existed and that ce^ 
actions should be taken to secure the type of community th^ 
wanted. The in-service program of the school was geared to m 
community planning, and teacher curriculum committees be- 
gan to develop materials that would give secondary school 
pupils an understanding of community planning and the future 

of Schenectady. . 

In Dobbs Ferry, New York, the problems on which 
munity and school were to work together were determined by 
a survey of the community led by an outside consulting agencj^ 
This agency did not come into the community to survey it and 
tell the community what wzs wrong. Instead, it organized com- 
mittees of teachers, community members, and students who 
made their own surv'ey of conditions in the community and 
decided what needed to be done. 

As a staff group develops skill in group procedures through 
analysis of its OYvn methods of working together, so do indi- 
vidual teachers become more valuable participants in the com- 
mxmity. They develop the skills that enable them to exert 
leadership in community projects. 

It is important to recognize that coordination \vith com- 
munity groups of the nature described above is hindered when 
school regulations prohibit participation in political affairs. An 
official leader must work for political freedom for teachers so 
that they can be first-class citizens of the community. 

A third phase of coordination with community' groups is to 
have the commimity participate in p lannin g the school program. 
When community members have a part in determining policy 
and program, they become valuable supporters. When they arc 
kept out, they become suspidous and potentially hostile. 
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The community s participation in school planning must be 
continuous. If members of the community are asked to fhfnl: 
^vith the school staff only when a bond issue is in the offing or 
, when the administration is on the defensive, they realize that 
they are being manipulated. But when they are regularly con- 
sulted before action affecting them and their children is taken, 
they recognize the good faith of the sdjool staff, and coopera- 
tive responsibility results. 

Specific ^v’ays llie community can be brought into planning 
are: 

1. Having individual teachers meet with the parents of the 
cliildren they teach to discuss the program and the growth 
parents want their children to make. 

2. Establishment of an advisory council on education. For 
catample, in Westport, Connecticut, the board of education 
asked a group of citizens to serve as advisers to the board. Over 
one hundred citizens were involved by the advisory council in 
thinking tltrough the recommendations that the council should 
make to the board. 

In Denver, Colorado, an advisory committee on materials of 
instruction was formed. Representatives of all pressure groups 
in the city were invited to participate. Instructional material 
the school wanted to use were submitted to the committee. 
This action has not proved to be a restrictive factor in the 
selection of materials and it has given the sdiools the backing 
of community groups. 

3. Formab’on of curriculum committees that include teachers, 
parents, and pupils. 

4. Creation of lay advisory boards to provide consultation 
service for special phases of the curriculum. 

5. Bringing community membras into the discussion of the 
school budget or other special proposals before the proposals 
are submitted to the board. 

Planning with the community does not in any way relieve 
the school staff of the responsibflity of formulating policy for 
the school. In the final analysis, the school administration and 
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sta£E must take the responsibility, but joint thi^g 
with the leadership of the community residte m 
on what steps should be taken next '^e staff is then ready 
develop the implementation of these ideas. 

The mpervisor can promote coordination of school and Mm 
mimity efforts by participating actively in 
through taking the initiative in calling ti^ether 
groups to study community problems; by giving reco^ 
memLrs of the staff who are in positions of commumty leader- 
ship throng providing time for such activities; and by brmgmg 
community members into staff meetings as resource people ana 
as participants. 


SEIP-EVALUATION CHECK UST 
Do I; 

1. Have the plan of faculty organization originate in the 

faculty and approved by the faculty? 

2. Suggest that faculty organization be built arouna m 
study of recurrent problems? 

3. Encourage the establishment of a flexible faculty orgim- 
zation that can he changed as the major problems change? 

4. Provide faculty members with the opportunity to svor ' 

on the phases of the program in which they have the greater 
interest? . o 

5. Keep final decisions a prerogative of the total faculty 

6 . Make provision for committee work during regular 
school day? 

7. Establish regulations that spread committee responsi 

bilities? , 

8. Work through existing wimmittees instead of establis 
ing a new one to solve each new problem? 

9. Define the functions of each committee? 

1 0. Implement the policies established by the faculty? 

7 7 . Keep open the channels for revision of policy? 
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12 . Seek group agreement cm regulations? 

73. As official leader of the group, abide by group regu- 
lations? 

14. In disciplining; 

Get all the pertinent facts? 

Have the teacher who has broken group discipline tell 
his story? 

Seek reason for breach of discipline and take remedial 
action if official leader or group is at fault? 

Seek to work out a solution agreeable to the teadier who 
has violated group discipline? 

Keep emotions under control? 

Maintain a calm, objective altitude? 

15. After disciplinary action, help the teacher regain his 
place in the staff? 

16. Encourage pupil-teacher planning in the classrooms? 

77. Bring students into the work of faculty committees? 

75. Encourage the formation of joint student^facolty com’ 

mlttees? 

79. Keep the next person above in line of authority fully 
informed of action being considered by the group? 

20. Discuss with the group administrative regulations dxat 
have been enacted by higher authority? 

21. Encourage the staff to participate in system-wde work 
committees and study groups? 

22. Keep the community informed of school activities? 

23. Accept invitations to become a part of existing com- 
munity coordinating coimcils? 

24. Encourage staff members to become members of local 
action groups? 

25. Encourage classes to study commum'ty problems and 
start action to solve them? 

26. Work wth groups that are studying ways of improving 
living in the community? 

27. Work to secure freedom for teachers to participate in 
political activities in the community? 
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28. Encourage teachers to meet and plan the cumculum 
for their students wth the students* parents? 

29. Establish community and alumni advisory groups? 

30. Involve die community in continuous planning for im- 
provement in the school program? 


For Furf/ier Exploraiion • 

The concern for finding better group work procedures is evi- 
dent in the volume of research and writing in the field. The 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of- 
fered suggestions in the ’forties in Group Planning in Educa- 
tion (1945) and Group Processes in Supervision (1948). In his 
little book, Practical Applications of Democracy (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945), George De Huszar attempts to 
state democratic ideals in specific procedures for operating 
groups. George Homans, in The Human Group (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950), identifies some of the 
forces that affect group operation, and Cartwright and Zander 
in Group Dynamics (New York; Row-Peterson, 1953) sum- 
marize research in group development. Bert Strauss and Fran- 
ces Strauss, in New Ways to Better Meetings (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1952 ) , make suggestions that the supervisor will 
want to examine. Earl Kelley analyzes workshop methods in 
The Workshop Way of Working (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1931). To improve communication, Irving S. Lee 
identifies barriers and describes ways of reducing them in Hov) 
To Talk With People (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952). 
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uperuishn as Skill in Personnel 
Administration 




Tersonnel administration is the development 
and maximum utilization of the potentialities of 
individuals on the staff. It involves selection, 
induction, placement, training and assignment 
of manpower as necessary. It requires con- 
tinuous study of work conditions as a basis for 
taking action to supply necessary employee 
services and the readfustmenf of factors in the 
environment that hinder the fullest contribution 
of individuals to the task at hand. 



Chapter (I 

hioiD Can the Staff Be Itnprcued? 

Tlie oflicial leader must work constantly to improve the quality 
of Uic staff. Witen replacements ore necessary, the occasion 
should be considered as an opportunity to secure skills and 
abilities llie group lacks. Wlien new persons are brought into 
the group, Uieir induction should help them feel a sense of 
belonging and should develop a readiness to make their full 
contribution. At all times tijc official leader must try to provide 
tfic type of experiences that make for teacher grow’th and must 
try to place teachers in situations where they are happy and 
where llicir abilities are used. 

How Shovid New Personnei Be SeJeeted? 

The addition of a staff member is an opportunity to 
strengtlicn the group. It is a chance to survey llie skills and 
abilities of the group and to secure reinforcement of weak 
areas. It may be used to secure types of leadership that are 
lacking and needed. It is an occasion for the staff to evaluate 
itself and ask for the assistance it xvants. 

Viewed in this manner, selection of new personnel is a group 
activity and should be conducted at tlie local unit level. In large 
cities, single schools should select new personnel from candi* 
dales wlio have successfully passed the screening tests of the 
central personnel office. Tills process Is time-consuming, but 
working groups cannot be built by the haphazard choice of 
new members on a lottery basis someone unfamiliar with 
tlie purposes and needs of the local school staff. 
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Let’s be candid about tbe ^vay “L'rs Tppfy 

In some smaU systems, when a ,vbims of 

schools. In many larger systems, the canid^^ mnct meet 




course in both systems canaidates must meet the ba q 
ment of certiBcation for the state. ™ ™"|“%leinen- 

If an elementary-school posibon is open, they 
fa^c;S^cate:"lf a secondary-school teaf er is 
cZlidates need a certificate that states ‘W ^ 
minor in the subjects they are to teach. That is ^ ' 

cases even the letter of the law is not observed m the assi^^g 
of teachers. Many teachers with one ^e of ^ 
certification are hired for Wgb schools and are ass.^eO to 
teach another subject. Thousands upon thousands of 
teachers are teaching in fields in which t^ tave “0^ “ 
bare minimum established by state departments of edurahon 
Even the roughest kind of matching of qualification and P 
requirements is overlooked. Such procedures do not hold 
greatest promise for budding effective work groups. Persons 
selected by such methods may not possess the competencie 
ways of working wth people needed in a particular si a 
Examining groups must think in terms of filling a ^ecitc pwi 
bon in a certain school as they make their choices, rers 
from the school know best what type of person they need 
they have analyzed the position. 

The selection and employment of a new staff member are 
the job of the supervisor alone. Since teaching is an occupa o 
in which staff members must work in close cooperation w 
other teachers, it is important that all members of the staff a 
a part in determining what additions should be made to 

group. . • tHe 

One of the best ways of getting faculty participation in 
selection of new teachers is to have the faculty set up asi 
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standards that diey feel the new stafF member should meet 
These standards should be standing recommendations upon 
^vhich the supervisor can act in an emergency. If, for example, a 
member of the staff resigns during August and most of the 
faculty is away on vacation, the supervisor has the basic stand* 
ords to guide him in making a qul^ choice among candidates. 

One of the criteria that most faculties xnH establish « that 
the new teacher must believe in a cooperative approach to prob* 
lems and must have a svillingoess to consider all viexvpoints in 
arriving at final solutions. If a new staff member does not have 
this point of view, he xvill be an xmhappy and an unsatisfactory 
member of a staff that ivories cooperatively. 

If the supervisor can anticipate vacancies, it is desirable to 
have the staff members set up in detail a description of the type 
of staff member needed. For example, if a vacancy is to occur in 
the social studies department, the staff should meet together 
to consider their resxwctive knowledges and abih’ties and to 
decide upon the strengths that are needed to supplement their 
present abilities. If the department has a number of people xvith 
a strong background in economics, others specialized in history 
and government, but few members \rith major training in 
sociology, the staff may xvant to select a member with a major 
emphasis in this phase of social studies. 
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the stafE will recommend people who think and net ey 

But if a staff has set up standards to guide " 

official leader, ohjectivity -will be mtroduced m 

and there is little ehanee that the deemon 

basis of favoritism alone. Perhaps too httle 

placed in the professional attitude of teachers ^ 

to the infalUhiUty of administrators and to- 

basis of the numhers alone, an atmosphere f 

voritism is less likely in a situation in which many faculty m 

hers participate in the selection. 

After the standards of selection and. where possible, specm 
job qualifications have been established, the process of selectiOT 
is ready to begin. The supervisor has the recommendaboM « 
present staff members. He should also secure recommendab^^ 
from teacher-baintog tosatubons and other sources of pers 
neb Too frequendy. choices of new staff members are ma 


from a small list of candidates. 

When a sufficient number of recommendaBons has been 
received and credenBals have been secured, the total group m- 
volved should parBcipate in the toiBal screening. This screening 
can be done at a meeting of the group or it can be done y 
having members of die staff look at the credenBals todividuauy 
and make a rank-order list of their choices. It has been the 
perience of the writer that the group esaminaBon of credent 
results to better selecBon. because staff members have an op- 
portunity to check their thinking against the thinking of others. 
Furthermore, it results in staff growth, because this proce 
again ealic attenBon to the selecBon of people to terms of stan 
aids and the needs of the group rather than in terms of person 
preferences. 
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How Shall the Employment Memew Be Conducted? 

After the candidates have been reduced to a feasible number, 
arrangements for the interviews should be made. 'Where pos- 
sible. Uie supervisor should be aided by other staff members in 
conducting the interviews. If the staff is small, all members 
should have a part. If it is large, the supervisor will want to 
have representatives of the group work with him in the selec- 
tion. 

An interview is a two-way process. The candidate is making 
decisions about the official leader, 
die staff, and the school, and they 
are reaching a conclusion about 
him. 

The candidate should be put at 
ease. If there is a real possibility 
that the candidate may be asked to 
consider the position — and there is, 
or he would not have survived the 
first screening — the atmosphere of 
the interview is the best sample he 
has of the human relations of the 
group. Moreover, if the candidate 
is kept under tension, he will not 
show his full ability. 

A part of the interview should 
be in the school. The candidate 
will want to see the situations in which he ^vill teach, the ar- 
rangements that are made for teacher comfort and convenience, 
the facilities at his disposal, the community and living condi- 
tions, the provision made for personnel services in the school, 
and the working relationship among the staff. The candidate 
must be sure that the school offers a situation in which he 
would like to \vork before the staff starts to make a decision as 
to whether or not he \vill fit into the situation. This process, 
though time-consuming, is not wasted effort. After all, the can- 
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may ^s^^ttsu"^ tefion for Wm that it will hinder the 

harmonious relationship of the to^ staff. 

The staff will be concerned with certam reactions of 
didate They will want to Imow the way he likes to wor “ 
tay "Js to teach. They rvill want to 

his interests, and his creadveness m ™Xtive 

oroblems One technique that some staffs have form , , 

this type of evaluation is to talk over the Prohle^ 
of the school with the candidate and get ^ ideas on ® 
feels anssvers should be reached and the solutions he thinks 

would be satisfactory. . „i,Hntn the in- 

If possible, a social situation should be brought ^‘0 to in 

terviL It may consist of a relaxation penod ^ a cup oJ 
in the school cafeteria or restaurant, or ® “cd for to ^o^ 
involved in the interview. In either case, the staff wiUh 
opportunity to see how the candidate will fit mto the 

pattern of the group. ,,„deT- 

The interview should end with some type of definite unae^ 
standing. The candidate may be told about to 
school is following in selecting to new staff members, ti i 
or five candidates are being given a final interview, tto la 
should be made known to the candidate and he should be 
the approximate date on which to final selection will be mau . 
If a final decision can be made at the time of the interview, 
agreement should be reached before the interview is over, in 
candidate should not be put in the position of leaving to mte 
view without knowing exactly where he stands. 


One of our large teacher training institutions once in - 
viewed a candidate for a position. He met the various member 
of the staff, talked ivith them. looked over the teachi^oon - 
tioQS, and Aen everyone said it was nice to meet him. 
nil. He left and did not hear anything from any member ° ^ 

staff of the institution for over a month. It is easy to un cr 
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stand hfs feeling of chagrin and lack of satisfaction with the way 
he \vas treated. 

If a candidate is not selected, he should be notified of the 
final choice and the reasons for the final selection. He should 
look back upon the interview as a pleasant and a stimulating 
experience. Conducting the ujtervfew in a manner that gives 
the unsuccessful candidate this reaction is merely good public 
relations. Failure to leave the unsuccessful candidates with this 
feeling of fair and pleasant treatment is a sure way of building 
ill-will. Ci\’ing an unsuccessful candidate pleasure in his inter- 
view experience not only leaves him feeling it was a worth-while 
experience but builds the confidence of the staff in the super- 
visors understanding and practice of good human relations. 

Where possible, a part of the interview should be observation 
of the teaclier in action Nvith bis own classes and in his o^vn 
facult)'. Seeing the way a person works in his own group Is a 
more valid index to his behavior than any interview can be. 

Every essential detail of the po- 
sition must be presented. Never 
oversell a jobl If difficulties are 
ahead, present them. If the can- 
didate has the strength to meet 
them, he will not be lightened 6y 
the prospect. If he is unable to 
work well under the conditions 
that exist, it ^vill be belter for all 
concerned to find that out before 
he is hired. Honesty about the job 
on the part of the official leader 
is really a selling point for the 
position. Too frequently a person 
considering a new position is 
shown only the desirable side of the work. One techmque that 
proves helpful in eliminating &is approach is to make it pos- 
sible for the candidate to talk alone with members of the non- 
supervisory staff and to make it clear to him that be should ask 
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any questions he \vishcs about Uie workings of the school and 
the type of supcr\'ision. 

In employing a teacher, no promises should be made that 
cannot be fulfilled. Failure to live up to promises wall destroy 
tlie morale and effectiveness of ibc new teacher and his dissatis- 
faction \%’ill spread to other members of 
the staff. If necessary, it is better to take 
a weaker person for the position than to 
secure a person who Nvill be unable to 
take the position on its true merits. 

When a candidate has been chosen, 
great care should be exorcised to sec that 
the final agreement reached is one on 
which there is complete understanding. 

No point should be left hasy that may 
result later in dissatisfaction or misunder- 
standing. Wherever possible, the final 
agreement should be put in writing by 
the supervisor and a copy should be sent to the candidate. It 
is desirable to have the candidate confirm the agreement in 
writing also. 

Whaf /s fhe Official Leader's Responsibility 
to the New Teacher? 

One of the first responsibilities of a supervisor to a new em- 
ployee is to make him feel that he is wanted. Too often new 
teachers get the feeling that no one cares whether they are on 
the job or not. Making a new teacher welcome invoh'es such 
specific things as talking with him before the school year starts, 
greeting him the first morning, escorting him to the first faculty 
meeting, and introducing him to flie members of the staff. The 
supervisor should take personal responsibility for introducing 
the new teacher to all the members of the teaching group. It 
increases the confidence of ttie new staff members to have a 
supervisor take the time to make him acquainted with others 
and assures him that the sup^visor has his welfare at heart. 
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■^e introductions give the supervisor an opportunity to ex« 
plain to the new teacher the tjpe of help he will be able to 
obtain from each staff member. 

The first gestures of friendship must be followed up by a 
longer conference in wb'ch the new teacher really gets an im* 
pression of the sincere, warm welcome of Ae supervisor. Much 
of the difficulty of the first few days or weeks can be made in* 
significant by this type of greeting. Above all, a new employee 
needs to feel that he is wanted on the staff he is entering. 



Secondly, a new empIo>’ee must have complete knowledge 
of the conditions of employment. Dtiring his employment in* 
terview he will have raised certain questions about the school 
and the benefits of working in it, but many items, though they 
do not play an important part in his deciding whether or not to 
accept the position, are important for his successful operation 
as a teacher. He ^vill need to know the length of the school day, 
when he is expected to arrive, how long be should remain after 
school, where tlje teachers eat, what special services are avail- 
able in the system, and how to go about securing tlie benefits of 
employee group insurance, health and accident insurance, hos- 
pitalization, sick leave, credit unions, tenure, and pension rights. 

One of the most important bits of information a new em- 
ployee needs is when to expect his pay check and how Ijc will 
receive it. In one position tlie writer held, he was not told when 
or ho\v he w-ould be paid. The Bret month went by and no check 
was received. Three or four days after the end of the montlj his 
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financial condition was '’“Tf 

teen told about these requnements you 

tary replied, "Oh, we knew you would come aro'md _ y 

became sufficiently interested in f 

introduction to the operation of 

Sion that lasted for many months. All this unpleasan 

have been avoided by informing the new employee of the t P 

7:S^^ZSTJ'X'S^.p'^-^-S 

organization that takes such an mterest m them. 

One of the most complicated types of mfomiatio 
teacher needs is instruction in record-keeping. System ^ 
from school to school, and many difficulties and wo™,®® “ 
avoided if the record ^stem and the teacher s responsibility 
explained in the beginning. , . 

A third step in the introduction of the new teacher is to g 
him a feeling of confidence in himseU. The first few days on any 
new job are trying days that test the self-confidence ot tn 
teacher. Even though the teacher has been successful m a p 
vious job, he always has a question in his mind about being 
able to achieve the same success in the new job. New peop e, 
new types of students, and new working conditions require ne^i 
patterns of relationships and operations. The supervisor ^ 
help the new teacher by reaffirming the confidence felt in c 
employee when he was hired. This can be done by casu^y 
mentioning some of the previous successes the new teacher 
had and by sho\ving a genuine pleasure in having such s 
added to tlic new staff. , 

Insecurity for the beginning teacher can be created Y 
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remarks which beh'ttle the theory of teaching that has been 
acquired in a teacher-training institution. At the first faculty 
meeting in the fall, a high-school principal in a southern state 
told his new teachers, "Put out of your minds all the theories 
that you learned in college.** (All this with a knowing chuckle.) 
“They just don't work in practice.” 

Certainly, the supervisor should avoid adding to the difficulty 
of getting started by pointiDg out mistakes the teacher is mak- 
ing. Giving support and information is more important than 
pointing out mistakes to the newcomer. 

A teacher who bad been absent from the teadiing field for 
some time was finding it difficult to get started again, fjiowing 
this teacher to be a person who loved and understood children, 
the principal refrained from maJdng any suggestions. Later, this 
teacher commented to a group of fellow teachers, "One day 
when 1 first came back here, the principal came in to zny room 
and saw me making a mistake of which I was cot aware. She 
said nothing about it, although I am sure she observed it A 
little later I became aware of it myself and corrected it. I could 
not help thinking that it takes a pretty big person to let you find 
your oivn mistakes rvithout telling you about it” 

One of the best ways of giving a new teacher this self- 
confidence is to carefully define his duties. By detailing the 
nature and amount of the work to be done, he is given confi- 
dence that Iris efforts \vill be successful. Much insecurity comes 
from not kno^ving exactly what is expected and when it is 
expected. "When tasks are indefinite, the feelings of insecurity 
mount because the new teacher has no job requirements by 
which he can evaluate the extent to which he is measuring up 
to what is expected of him. 

A fourth responsibility of the supervisor to a new employee is 
to give him a feeling of pride in fhe new institiitioa. To do this 
involves giving an understanding of the background of the 
school, its past achievements, the goals for which it is striving, 
and the way in which it works. If the school organization does 
not make a person proud to be a pirt of it, the supervisor has 
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Pride can also be budt by , ? , c tj,e various mem- 

of the background and accomplis 

bers of the staff. People like e Shers are no 

that has other are part of a 

exception. The spint and tradi supervisor can 

heritage into svhich a new teacher steps, and fte sup^^^ 
use them to build a sense of the power and f 
institution that will give " 7 . TP’Xof “ 
that he has become associated with the school. sutmly 

The background provided by the supervisor \ 

for the guidance of the new teacher. i.^««riprs enter 

Many schools have “buddy” systems As “ew ‘eachers e^e 
the staff, one of the older members volunteers 
and to help him learn the purposes, phdosophy, and metho 

whibh a teacher of approximately the same age as the 
member assists svith the induetion Three or fo” "mv 
will be invited to lunch or dinner by a teacher who has been 
the school for two or three years and who still tamamh^ 

, problems faced by newcomers. The 

to practice is that new teachers svill find it easier to ask , 
one near their own age the answers to questions that ti 
them. Also, the procedure increases the opportunity tor tne u 
teacher to make friends on the staff. _ 

The community also can contribute to makmg tne 
teacher feel at home. In Great Neck, New York, the 1n2 

Education Association felt that new teachers were not oe s 
made to feel a real part of the community. To improve 
situation, all new additions to the staff were invited to dame 
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by families belonging to the Association. The plan insured that 
during the first monlli in the community each new teadier was 
a visitor in at least one home. The following year, the Associa- 
tion cooperated wth tlie school administration in providing a 
tour of the community for new teachers the first week they 
were on tljc job. Tliis was an attempt to help the incoming 
teacher to learn of the resources of the community and to be- 
come oriented to its business, social, political, and religious life. 

Portland, Oregon, has followed a similar practice of taking 
new teachers on excursions through the community as well as 
inviting them to parties and evenings at the various cultural 
institutions in the community, 

Tlie official leader must be as concerned about helping the 
new teacher make a successful adjustment to the community as 
to the scliool. Lack of success in learning to live in the com- 
munity wll prevent the teacher from making a maximum con- 
tribution in the classroom. Helpful information includes tips on 
grocers, trades people, cleaners, and so forth. Some school sys- 
tems have worked out agreements with retail stores by which 
teachers obtain discounts. Giving the list of cooperating mer- 
chants to new teachers early is extremely important if the 
teacher is going to furnish a home or an apartment. 

Many schools have asked community groups to assist by com- 
piling a list of living quarters. The shift has been away from an 
approved list prepared by boards of education or the school 
administration to a non-official list that the teadier can reject 
or accept. Some systems — Portland, for example — provide 
diauffeur service to teachers in looking at possible housing. 
Teachers and parents have been brought closer together 
through this cooperation. The supervisor who encourages such 
practices is giving parents a greater feeling of participation in 
tlie school program and new teachers a sense that the com- 
munity appreciates them. Getting started on the job means 
getting a sense of belonging in the community as well as learn- 
ing the procedures of the school 
A number of schools have pre-school planning conferences 
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for new teachers. Some last only “ 

members have a real advantage m helpmg new 

he meets his classes. Summer worhshops serve the sam P 

’^But the supervisor cannot leave the induction to the bud^ 
syftl or to d^s from other teachers. He must dete^me ^ 
Le to time wLther the newteachcr is adjustmg 
U things are not working out. the supeiv^or should sit dot 
with the teacher and find soluUons to his “ 

teacher is successful, the vfeits of the supervisor are mdicabo 
to the teacher of interest in his success. „„„j„cted 

A program that fulfills all these responsibihdes is conducteo 

in Oklahoma: 

The city-wide program tor the induction of teasers 
Tulsa Public Schools provides for over-all help su^ aon 
ing housing, tours of the dty, trips through the admmistra 
building, breaMast and luncheon by organizaUons 5““ 
AC.E. and the Chamber of Commerce to meet other rchool a 
business personnel, meetings with the personnel o ce 
insurance programs, sick leave, and the teachers’ credit union. 

In addition, individual schools in the system conducted 
orientation programs for their new teachers. 


For the school year of 1951-52 there were nine teachers n 
to Daniel Webster. Of this nine, there were Us-o svith no ' 
ing experience, three with only one year’s experience, and 
o^er foiur wth two or more years’ experience. 

During the pre-school week, the entire faculty met as 
to discuss implementation of the school philosophy. lu 
discussions each new teadier was assigned the ctistomary 
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“buddy teacher" In additfoo, a helping teacher, freed from 
other school duties, was assigned to the entire group of new 
teachers. It was the responsibility of this helping teacher to 
assist in any way and place that help was needed. A regularly 
scheduled meeting was set for each Friday moraing before 
scl)ooL In these meetings, discussions centered around such 
topics as; 

1. School polides. 

2. School forms and records. 

3. Interpreting the cumulative records. 

4. Studying the reading scores of the Incoming ninth 
graders. 

5. School philosophy. 

6. Teaching techniques, 

7. Case studies. 

8. PupU-te,icher planning. 

9. Heporting to parents. 

JO. Teacliing so as to provide for individual differenees. 

11. Evaluation. 

In the discussion mentioned above, many supervisors and 
assistant superintendents from the dty administration were 
used as resource people. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled group meetings, the 
helping teacher attempted to do some of tlie foIIo%ving: 

J. Be available at all times to answer questions, listen to 
problems, encourage, etc. 

2. Substitute in classes or find substitutes in order that new 
teachers could observe in other dassroom in other buildmgs 
in the dty, 

3. Do demonstration teaching in her teacliing field. 

4. Change schedules of problem pupils to more experienced 
teachers. 

5. Help give objective tests. 

e. Make suggestions for handling problem pupils. 

7. Make suggestions for procedures after observing in dass- 
rooms. 

8. Help teachers decide why tii^ had problem children in 
class. 
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9 Suggest professional literature for general and specdie 

"L”; r 

s» 

speed involved. Such a hackground gives them an un 
Srof types of skills that will be expected from them m 

get an understanding of the obstacles to ° 

!nd community. Unless these ^ess 

teacher may not have sufficient sympa% for ffie slow pro^ 
the stafi has made and will not be able to help m plannmg 
Strategy for reducing or getting around the obstacles. 

Nef teachers should be involved in faulty 
come obstacles as soon as they become members of th 
U they are exerting their energy in removing i 

will he less prone to become critical of lack of process. Tta 
meeting some of the hard knocks that come to those on the ac 
tion front, they will gain a feeling of belonging and a 8"“' 
appreciation of the contribution that present sfaS members 
making. 

If possible, they should be working on committees compo 
of both older and younger teachers. The experience of toe oi 
teachers will help them avoid mistakes that their new ideas an 
enthusiasm will lead them to make. 


How Can Teacher Growth Be Continued? 

Attempts to improve the staff cannot be confined ° 

the addition of new staff members. In fact, the major possib 
of increased strength is torough in-service training for too 
present members of the group. 
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of opinion is reoogn.zod as “ he has a con- 

which each i^is ability to male it; the type 

tribution to male and a and become 

of communication where p p ^ common 

increasingly seiKitive , . ^ faction of the group and 
understanding *at leadership ^ ^^ales to help a 

consists of a contnbution techniques by which the 

group anf loite necessary information 

group can identity pr evaluation procedures 

and resource people j improves the processes 

through wUch 4e P " established, 
that it uses and the go* K h^ iu-service growth, hi 

As a supervisor »“=®P ^ principles that underhe oD 

pattern of work ‘m«g*es that: (1) learning is 

good learning situaUons. drat an individual does 

occurring aU bis purposes, his needs, and to 

in a situaHon is detemmed y ^ ^ leommg that 

past experiences; ( ) ''^,, f„hat is desired; (4) dw'eainmg 
occurs may he *“W“^ar what the supervisor 
nf tVie teacher ^vill he near secure and when bom 

hlttie teacherandthe^o^l^^^^^ the supervise 
have had a part m ® S Teacher growth is pro- 

and the teacher learn smdtan diey are en- 

""2HB£SS9'=;='£ 

training. Too ^.^^rl on identifying made- 

separate functions. As jjp 
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Supervision as oKin m r . » 

s"r.ir»~. ■“. 

them- 

provoke leanig than in other ahm- 

be further advan program possible. 

?™Te‘ evolved with emotional problems that 

^ Hmi can occur In such a situation an in-ser\ace trainm^, 
n«^t P™"^® “ esperiences *“t 'vdl ra- 

ablf^ple to relieve themselves of the emotional 
tnil instructive work. For this pniT»se, 
may include recreation, dramatics, and arts and crafts 

as more formalized training. , tp • aln-avs 

In-sers-ice training may take many forms. It is ”°t ^ > 
vetting together for common experiences. Eeadmg, ° 

inferences, or other types of individual experiences can e 
service growth experiences. Some supervisors fed the best 
tiihution they can make to teacher growth is to take tlie p 
of a teacher while he attends conferences or visits sorne o 
school. Other supen-isors have found their most helpful con ^ 
bution consists of making professional material that contam 
suggestions and ideas easily accessible to teachers. A strong 
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professional library is a basic element of a good in-service train- 
ing program. 

In-service activities may take the form of study committees, 
participation in the evaluation of a school program, forums in 
which teachers, parents, and pupils e-Tchange ideas, workshops, 
or study of learning problems based on direct classroom experi- 
ence and on inter-school shidies of curriculum development and 
program. These may be as productive of teacher growth as a 
college or university course. 

One of the most important fcmds of in-service training is par- 
ticipation in an experimental program. An examination of the 
history of staffs in schools that have participated in experi- 
mental programs leads to the conclusion that such participation 
produces people who are stronger and more capable. People 
grow as they have a chance to try something new, and as they 
come to look upon their jobs as a chance to explore better ways 
of teaching. The staffs of the schools involved in the Eight- 
Year Study and the Southern Study have contributed many of 
the present-day leaders in education. Such developments indi- 
cate the far-reaching effects of particfpab’on in experimental 
projects. To put it briefly, people grow as they try new things. 
To the extent that supervisors can make a teacher’s day-by-day 
experiences an experimental attack on a problem, real in-service 
training is being provided. 

If teachers want to observe other teachers at work and are 
svilling to be observed, intervisitation and analysis of leacher- 
leamiag situations constitute a type of experience that promotes 
teacher growth. Frequently, supervisors find themselves faced 
by seeming insurmountable problems in stimulating and con- 
ducting programs of inlervisilation. Teachers don t want to 
observe. Teachers can’t find time to observe. Teadiers are un- 
willinQ to be observed, The classrooms observed are poor 
teaching-learning situations. 

In the following paragraphs, Sallie Kate Mims describes how 
a South Carolina county system, divided into four administra- 
tive areas, attempted to solve these problems as it conducted 
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an obsen’ation program in wiich every elementary teacher 
participated: 

As soon as the day o! observation bad been placed on the 
school calendar, the supersisors, wwlong with other school staff 
personnel, began to study possible plans of conducting an 
organized obsers’ation program- Following their discussions they 
adopted some general procedures for operating. 

The following agreements were reached: 

1. Observ’ations w'ere to be arranged for small groups of 
teachers rather than for individuals. 

2. If posrible, teachers were to visit within their own ad mfn i- 
strative areas in order to encourage in each individual respect 
for po%ver svithin his own group. In other words, teachers 
were to be encouraged to feel that each had a w'orthwhffe con- 
tribution to make in the development of the school program, 
and therrfore, that it would not be necessary to go outside the 
area to find good teaching situations. 

3. As far as possible, the interests and special skill needs of 
teachers were to be considered in arranging for a day. 

4. Since the major purpose in conducting the program was 
to provide situations and experiences in which teachers might 
continue to grow professionally and might find better ways of 
meeting needs of individual chfldren, as preparation for a day 
of observation, the supervisor would plan svith and assist, wher- 
ever possible, the teacher who was to be ohserv'ed. 

5. Schedules were to be arranged to meet the needs of oh- 
sers'ers and the teacher who was to be observed. 

6. A conference for readiness was to be held on the day of 
observation just prior to the classroom visitation- 

7. A conference for evaluation and sharing of ideas was to 
be held in the afternoon of the day of observation- 

The supervisor worked dosely wth the teacher who was to 
be ohsen'ed. Help in planning the day’s schedule was given; 
the teachers general and specific plans of procedure for the 
^’anous teaching situations were discussed; and any other help 
whi<h the teacher requested or which the supervisor could 
suggest was provided. 
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O^ion^y in setting op plans for a day of observation a 
teacher said to her supervisor, Tf you nlll help me I should 
to attempt some work in an area where I am not good at all 
With this daj' as an incentive, perhaps I can improve the quality 
of my own teaching” As as result; the teacher and the supem'- 
sor planned together some experiences with the topic requested. 
After a number of days widi the two working in thi< manner, 
the teacher provided a period on the sdiedule for observers 
which was most valuable and satisfying to the visitors and also 
to the teacher herself. 


■Ihe teacher who is to be observed desires help from the 
supervisor before she teadies. She does not want to feel that she 
has failed to carry forward the program on which agreement 
has been made. Teacher^ like riildfen, have needs that should 
be met Each teacher who is engaged in one of these observa- 
tion-teaching experiences has the need for a feeling of security— 
of wann acceptance by the supervisor; she has the need for a 
feeling of successful achievement and more self-respect; she 
has the need for a feeling of recognition for a valuable contri- 
bution from her fellow teachers who are her guests for the day; 
and she has the need for a feeling of beloogtng in the group. 

^Vhile teacher and supervisor always planned very carefully 
each period for a day of observation, in no instance wtis the 
work rehearsed with children. The observation day was as 
natural as the teacher could make it The teachers were con- 
cerned about doing as good a teaching job as possible and there- 
fore some may not have been as relaxed as thej' would if the 
visitors had not been present but every effort was made to pro- 
vide for the boys and girls another day of work together. 


Between the middle of October and the last of March every 
elementary teacher in the cwnty experienced a day of ob- 
servation. One hundred and thirteen teadiers taught for groups 
and eight schools WTre visited in the tour pattern vvilh members 
of the group observing in classrooms from first tlirough sm enth 
grades. 
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. ■ = laree dty WA school made a less 
A department m a large aiy 6“ 
elaborate approach to intervisi on: ^ 

It was decided to make Mot >s meeting during 

studies students. AD m a large visual aids 

the same period on that ^e Z. ^ 

room. Since there are sa periods ^.e discus- 

tohuctors on any are present 

sions accompanymg the IHm^ nmartment gels a chance to 
each period. ^^tS^er of die depart^ 

see, over a period of tune, ev^ ^ pressure of 

ment handle a leaching si follow any set procedure, in- 

any kind to imitate anyone or to Mow ^s« ^ ^ 
diviual teadieis have erpenmented o/students and 

tlond iiuestiOT and a^ 1-c^o^^h^o^ ^ 
committee work. The resul t,,-- /rrrieriences, oh- 

for aD members of the department who arid 

serve each other infonndly. confront sunilar p 
gain from each others efforts. readv for a film 

Althou^ the possibility of aD classes bemg ? , 

at the same lime might be question^ *°to^e ways of im- 
above made it easy for teachers to hegm to share ways or 
proving the teaching-learning situation. 

It should be noted that the schools that have b^ most 

cessful in their in-service training P^ 

ilW grains have made the training a part ottne 

iPS teachers- work load. It has not been s.OT^ 

thing added to the already fuD scheduled 

a hard-working teacher. It does , 

J at the end of a school day when the teach 

/ N. ers thou^ls are focused upon a^pe^ 

/ ^ life other than school work. Some sch 

1 have worked in-service training into P 

/ 1 school conferences for which teaiiers 

paid; other schools have provided sut 
tute teachers to work whDe in-service training esOTimo^ 
provided for members of the staff. Stfll other ^<=hooh hau=j^^^^ 
mUsed chDdren for a portion of the school day and ha 
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their in-service sessions at times f 

voted to regular teaching. Official leaders must let the pu^c 

know that in-service trataing cosb money. It 

process to produce more effective teachem. It mvolves the 

expenditure of money to get better educabon. 


W/ien Is Reassignment Desirable? 

Mteachers have their strongand^PO^^^^^^^ 

fad in some srtnations ® responsibility for helping 



e „reisfits in their work because they 

ha'^rerii^rf untold produebve 

Spted to make the “Tochers, less frustration, e 

1 — weonf means nappi , ^ jesults, and greater 
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accofflplislunents througli the most effective use of available 
skills. Schools must face the facts squarely and begin to take 
systematic steps to put people into the jobs for which they are 
fitted. 

^Vhat ran flie supervisor do? He can take a firm stand against 
permanent appointment to specific assignments, institute a care- 
ful analysis of job requirements, make a skills survey, and at 
every opportunity match people to the job for which tiiey are 
suited. 

Assignment of a teacher to a new position should be tem- 
porary, for a probationary period. Any assignment for any 
teacher should be subject to change. If skills and abilities are to 
be used most effectively, the school administration must not 
allow a person to remain in an unsatisfactory position because 
of poor placement. In too many sj'stems, teachers are frozen in 
jobs for which they are not fitted. In these systems, teachers 
feel that their rights are violated if they are moved to a differ- 
ent assignment No consideration is given to the rights of 
children who may be receiving poor education because of a 
mistake in placement _ 

It should be imderstood tiiat positions are held on a basis of 
mutual satisfaction. Change may be made at any time if the 
teacher’s greatest contribution is being hindered by the situa- 
tion in which he is placed. Teachers should be as free to point 
out factors that limit their effectiveness as the administration is. 

Does it take the same qualifications to teach seventii-grade 
mathematics as it does to teach twelftii-grade mathematics? 
Can the same teacher be equally successful with the youngsters 
in a poor nei^borhood and a wealthy community? Are teach- 
ers equally effective with slow and fast youngsters? Undoubt- 
edly the answer to all these questions is “No.” A specific teach- 
ing situation must he analyzed to determine the qualities a 
teacher needs to fit it 

Suppose a supervisor has to find an Kn gligli teacher for a 
junior high school in the Italian district of a large city. Certain 
requirements are immediately obvious. The teacher must he- 
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liove that Uteiatuie is a tool to help promote undemtanding of 

emotion must not be consi flinrmipb understanding of 

pupils. The teaeher must have » 

democracy aud ways o m p„Ue„,s. All teachers 

desire to help people m ry ^ ^ the 

tvill not have these quahb ^ Bud of analysis in 

program truly ®®“hve, ■ ^ itself on 

the assignment of teache . ^ 

the plea of bigness. helpful to take an inventory 

Leading industries have ^ classified as well as the 

of sWls of workers Potenti inventory, 

skills that the workers ’^^^„ce is made to the listed 
■When a new position tBUs that fit tlie job 

sldUs of each “ ,^jgc that the organtahon 

description is P‘T° and that these rviU he 

has a listing of Ins fhihh® , ^g^^t on a teachers 

when a better position opens has g 

, itnow of a single school system that has 

The writer does not know ot a s^^ 
worked out such an “vent ^ ^ survey, he 

Even if the special skills, such as the 

should be on the =>lert ^ ^ i^^jcTor a skilled labora.o^ 
teacher who is a 8°“^* ievelop, the teachers program 
technician. As oppo his wishes. 

Si'al ^nversati^ *0 
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that they can ^ Rowing interest in then 

self-eonseiousncss. He does ^ ,^,hether he agrees wth 
ideas and respect for ^ j feel the metaphoncal 

them or not. People has often led teachers 

dash of cold water on then thoug h ^ ex- 

to resolve never to erjr^ *fTi„cult L is willing to post- 
C'e*“ S It is engaged so that he may talh 
?o° people who cannot see him at «*" ^“es sneh as special 

Is a result. teachers volunt^lyossnme dn^.™ 

patrols, program-maldtig. 5 f h 

tions, which have ^ is the uncovering of 

^iUUties of supervisors. Another result is 
hr^drerto nnsnspected abilities of many 
In an important sense, the „°„ganteition. The 

in terms of shills is a program o ® hnproved, 

teacher is inlarge part the ^J^t^feaehem’ pro- 

the curriculum becomes er use of their 

grams are adjusted to enable them to rn^e be‘te^^ 

Slants, their teaching is improved and the cumcu 

sidered in placement and reassignment. Formulati 
Sg sehedXs and assignment of rooms 

other than Imowledge of subject matter and n^ber o^ 

Giving the teacher who is always cold “ heart 

sheltered side of the building, and ^vafl- 

a first-floor classroom is not coddling. It is effic 

^"pe;Te‘’L^the moved about lihe chessmen. Tb^ h^- 
qualities, tbeir strengths and fraUties. I’® divi- 

aeeommodated. An adjustment to meet a ^ j 

dends in morale and improved teachmg power, but it shom^ ^ 
made in consultation with the persons involved. 
in large part the removal of irritating features to free tn 
the potential of the teaching staff. ffi..,>ncv 

Cumulative sick leave plays a part in getting full e 
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from a staff. A superintendent in an Ohio city opposed the 
cumulati^’e sick leave for years on the grounds that women 
teachers who left the system to get married often managed to 
become ill just in time to use their sick leave. He saw no connec- 
tion between this action and the school’s policy of not employ- 
ing married teachers. Neither did he see that as a result of his 
decision, which was based on this one abuse, many children 
suffered because teachers whose energies could have been 
restored continued to drag through their required tasks, since 
they could not afford to have their pay stopped. An intelligent 
sick-leave policy wxiuld have increased the effectiveness of 
teaching in that city. 

Emphasis has been placed on putting the teacher where his 
talents are best utilized, matching the teacher to the job. What 
part does the teacher have in the decision? 

He must have a major part. OlheniVise, the emotional upset 
caused by the shift \viil hinder the utilization of skills as much 
as improper placement itself. *1156 teacher should concur ^vith 
the decision and should have a right and a way to appeal after 
the placement or shift has been made. 

Will all teachers want die same positions? Not at all. Every- 
one likes the things he can do well If a teacher is convinced that 
a placement or shift has been made because of special skills 
that enable him to do the job better than anyone else, he %vill 
want to do it. ^Vhat people object to is being shifted as punish- 
ment or to make >vay for someone with political preference. 
Everyone wants to feel needed and to have a sense of doing a 
job that Go one else can do as well. 

When a teacher fails, the personuel administration has failed. 
Either the origmal selection was poor, the placement faulty, or 
the in-service trainiog inadequate. 
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— „d pe«ons ^.ey feel ere 

“t irr™ eSe .10 .e ..a, 

"T Hale representatives of the staff assist in the Merviews? 
7 Put thelandidate at ease during *e 
a Hold a portion of the interview at the school ff possible? 
9. Make sLe part of each interview a Jy 

10. Let the candidate know where he stands a 

'"^,rnte"Ldidateis not selected, noUfyhirn of final choice 

and reasons for the selection? j • f„r„!pws with 

12 Supplement personnel data sheets and mterwews 
observation of the candidate in action where possible? 

13. Present an accurate picture of the position u g 
employment interview? 

14 . Make no promises that can the fulfilled? 

15. If the candidate is chosen, secure complete unders 
ing of the agreement? 

16. Make the new teacher feel he is wanted? 

17. Introduce die new teacher to the staff? ^ 

18. Provide new teachers with information about servic 

regulations, and payment of salary? . 

19. Define clearly the functions and responsibilities o 

new teacher? t, l? 

20. Explain the development and problems of the scnoo 
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21. Describe the background and accomplishments of the 
staff? 

22. Ask an experienced member of the staff to help the new 
teacher get started? 

23. Help the new teacher get acquainted in the commimity? 

24. Ched; with the new teacher from time to time to see 
what additional help is needed? 

25. Involve new teachers in committee work quickly? 

26. Believe the faculty can grow? 

27. Participate in the in-service training activities? 

28. Build the in-service program around new projects under- 
taken by tlje staff? 

29. ^Vork for incorporation of in-service activities into the 
regular leaching program? 

30. Provide many types of in-service experiences for staff? 

31. Use experimental programs as one type of in-service 
training? 

32. Have an understanding that staff members may be re- 
assigned? 

33. Make an analysis of job requirements? 

34 . Make and keep an up-to^late inventory of skills of staff 
members? 

35. Consider physical limitations in assignments and re- 
assignments? 

36. Make changes with the agreement of the teaclier? 
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Chapter 12 

Holo Can Staff Needs Be Met? 


The o£Bcial leader is a penonnel officer. The needs, the worries, 
the wishes of the staff are his concerns. If he wants to maintain 
a hi^ morale in the ^up, he discovers what employee services 
are provided and works with the teachers to secure additional 
ones that are needed. He helps the group establish a procedure 
for alleviating complaints. He must have skill in thinking wiUi 
teachers about their professional and personal problems on a 
person-to-person basis. 

Whaf Smphyee Services Are Bssenfial? 

As described in the chapter on building morale, the degree to 
which an employee lives up to his potential depends upon the 
way he feels about his job and the extent to which he is free 
from off-the-job distracticms. Industry has found that it is profit- 
able to supply employees with certain services. The number and 
kind vary from situation to situation and from time to time. 
During World War n, some industries secured gas coupons, 
purchased tires, arranged car pools to insure rides, located 
rooms and homes, organized recreational activities, and created 
credit unions in addition to die usual services. After the war, 
some of these services were dropped, because die need for them 
was not so great. 

The employee services that should be provided must he de- 
teroMned by the needs of teachers in the given situation. Some 
schools in rurals areas provide teacherages because lack of 
adequate living quarters near the schooL In other sdiooh, 
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special living accommodations are unnecessary because of the 
supply available in tlie community. Any employee service is 
essential if that service is required to have a satisfied teaching 
staff. Any employee service that will bring higher employee 
morale should receive serious consideration. 

Every official leader wll want to examine wth his staff and 
the board of education the following employee services, which 
more and more schools throughout the country are providing: 

Teachers' Rooms. A place where teachers can relax and talk 
before and after classes is extremely desirable. It releases the 
strain and tension of teaching and is concrete proof that the 
administration is concerned about the physical well-being of 
teachers. 

Group Insurance. For years, industrial concerns have pro- 
vided group Insurance at low rates for employees. Schools can- 
not continue to lag behind industr}' and have an equal appeal 
to persons clioosing a profession. Neither can official leaders 
continue to deny their concern for teachers with dependents by 
ignoring this basic tj'pe of security. An official leader should 
collect information concerning group insurance plans and sub- 
mit it to tlie teacher-welfare committees and the board of edu- 
cation wth encouragement to both to reach agreement on a 
desirable plan. If his recommendations are accepted, be should 
suggest to the board a system of monthly deductions rather than 
an annual payment, whicli icCTeases budgeting difficulties of 
teachers. \^en the plan is placed in operation, he will have the 
responsibility of acquainting all new teachers with the benefits 
of becoming participants. 

Hospitalization. Sudden heavy expenses due to sickness or 
accidents are difficult for anyone to meet. They are especially 
trying for a teacher on a Ihnited, fixed salary. If the official 
leader wants to reduce unnecessary worry for teachers and 
avoid having them become harassed while trying to pay debts 
incurred during serious illness or accident, he will take the lead 
in getting his teachers enrolled in one of the numerous hospital- 
ization and health and accident insurance plans. 
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Cumulaiwe Sick Leave. Closely allied to hospitalization and 
sickness and accident insurance is cumulative sick leave. Many 
schools have a policy of providing a certain number of days of 
sick leave per year, but they do not permit a carry-over to 
succeeding years of days not used. Tbis plan is unsatisfactory 
because a serious illness will extend beyond the allocated 
number of days; sucb a plan provides only the type of insurance 
that is not needed-insurance against minor illnesses. If teach- 
ers are permitted to accumulate unused sick-leave days, the cost 
to the school system is not any greater and teachers have in- 
surance against the land of illness that threatens their security 
— an extended illness. 

Credit Union. Teachers need a place where they can borrow 
money for short periods of time at a low rate of interest and a 
place where they can invest money at a higher than average 
rate. Although the two concepts seem contradictory, teachers* 
experiences wth their own credit unions lead to the conclusion 
that both benefits accrue when a teachers’ credit union is or- 
ganized. A rate of 1 per cent per month enables the borrower 
to get short-term loans at less than bank-loan interest rates and 
the teacher investor is able to get a return on his money of more 
than 5 per cent The official leader can acquaint teachers with 
the advantages of a credit union and secure the aid of credit 
union specialists in organizing one. 

Monthly Cheeky. The pattern of nine or ten pay chedcs per 
year is being supplanted by a twelve-paymient plan. A few 
schools have advanced to a semi-monthly payment schedule. 
The added cost to the school system is slight, but the advantage 
to teachers in budgeting their salary is great The official 
leaders function lies in calling the attention of the staff to the 
various possible payment plans and helping them reach a deci- 
sion on the recommendation they want to make to the board of 
education- 

Teachers Purchasing Assoewtions. In some states and com- 
munities teachers associations have worked out agreements 
with certain merchants for reduced prices on household equip- 
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ment, clothes, and so forth. Such agreements give the teachers 
greater buying power and reduce the economic difficulties 
many face. Other teachers have formed cooperatives that en- 
able them to buy at a wholesale-plus-cost-of-handling price. 
Seeking preferential rates or organizing a cooperative may he 
frowned upon by certain groups in the community, yet the 
official leader has a responsibility to his staff to assist ffiem in 
improving their economic position. 

If the official leader does not take the lead in seeking in- 
creased employee services for teachers, other individuals wilL 
These and other services are coining for teachers. They will be 
obtained with or \vithout the aid of official leaders. To retain 
any type of leadership in the group, the official leader must take 
the initiative in helping teachers secure these services, which 
are commonplace in other working groups. 

A handbook of employee services is helpful to teachers, es- 
pecially to those entering a new system. This handbook should 
include, among other items: descriptions of the pension, group 
insurance, and hospitalization plans; statement of school poli- 
cies on employment, tenure, salary scale increments, and 
promotion and payment procedures; a list of papers and cer- 
tificates that must be filed with the administration; and the 
names of members of the teacher welfare committee. The 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, handbook, Nou> Wait A Minute (1954 edi- 
tion), is an excellent example of such a handbook. 

How ShouicJ Complaints Be Treated? 

In spite of the employee services provided, any situation will 
have some irritating factors. In a school, they may be simple 
things, such as lack of chall^ a sticking ^vindow, a chair with 
splinters tliat start runs in stockings, noise from another class, 
and poor lighting. Or they may be more important itexns, such 
as low salaries, lack of opportunity for promotion, large classes, 
too much clerical work, too heavy a load of extracinricular ac- 
tivities, too mucffi homeworl^ insufficient recognition, transfer 
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or aU the causes of irritation. They 

r :ssro;£-. -a., » s, ... 

type of furniture in the classrooi^ .^tations exist 

%.e important point for yXs the staff 

hut the way official leadership rea s to remove 

taows the leadership if staff -nem- 

classified as unimportant by the 
leader if it irritates someone 

If an irritation grows to the pomt 
a teacher begins to talk *^0"^ « ^ ’ 

a minor factor in the sihration .s on it ^ 

to becoming a j niay 

Sion, failure to have a svmdow fixed ® J 
grow in the eyes of the teacher rmrf d 
represents a lack of concern on the pa 
the supervisor. H no one shows 
complaint becomes necessary . 
plaint is not quickly and adequately met, 
^ it may become a grievance. 

A grieoance exists as soon as an it is, 

something is wrong. It is a grievance if the 
if it represents in his eyes careless, neghgen , simple 

vision. The first step in the development of a gnev““ ^ g. Jty 
job difficulty. It moves into the second phase when the d 

** Through discussion with his fellows, the ‘eacher 
nrore conscious of the difficulty and tries to solve ^e 
himself by taking acUon. Loafing on the job, tardmess, ab 
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ism, open criticism of the supervision, or an angry accusation 
of administrative failure may be the course decided upon. 

Individual grievances that remain unsolved may become 
group grievances. If an individual teacher becomes convinced 
that the supervisor is unfair and states his case to the rest of the 
faculty, the faculty way back the teacher and have a group 
complaint against the supervisor. When a grievance reaches this 
stage, the administration faces a critical problem which in 
some cases can be solved mily by removal of the official leader. 
Since a coniinwng irritation maij fiave such serious conse- 
quences, it is important that the official leader develop pro- 
cedures for hearing and resolving dissatisfactions. 

During the past few decades industry has established ma- 
chinery by which dissatisfactions can be made known to man- 
agement But schools are almost completely lacking in ways 
of calling complaints to the attention of the adminisfiation. 
Through fear of being labeled trouble-makers, teadrers have 
hesitated to complain. Many have found that the only way to 
resolve their problems is to move to a new position or to make 
an outside activity their chief interest. In either case, the staffi 
has lost their valuable contributions. Official leaders in schools 
must take steps to provide means for irritations, complaints, 
and grievances to be eliminated or treated. 

The first step is to make sure that these dissatisfactions come 
to the attention of the official leader. He must let the staff know 
that he is concerned about their difficulties and that he is work- 
ing to improve the situation. Some of the irritating items may be 
beyond fte power of the school administrator to change. If so, 
he should make clear the restrictions imder which he is operat- 
ing. When the administrator asks the teachers for suggestions 
concerning ways conditions can be improved in view of such 
limitations, many of the complaints disappear. 

But simply telling teachers of these handicaps is not enou^. 
Any supervisor must make an honest scrutiny of the teaching 
environment from time to time to discover irritants that he can 
remove. He must do all in his power to remove them and keep 
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the stafi informed of steps being taken. Action on his part is 
proof of his sincerity. Information concerning progress and 
obstacles encoimtered and opportunity for suggestions of more 
efficient methods of attack will decrease the impatience caused 
by delay. The supervisor can gain clues to persons who are dis- 
turbed by checking absenteeism, tardiness, or loafing on the 
job — ways in which the dissatisfied teacher can express bis dis- 
approval of working conditions. They are definite signs that the 
official leader should initiate talks with the teacher exhibiting 
sucb behavior. They are preliminary actions to open aggression, 
such as overt criticism of the official leadership. 

In spite of all the supervisor can do, some complaints and 
some real grievances will develop in a working group. Preven- 
tion will reduce the number, but the supervisor must imder- 
stand the steps in the devel<^nnent of grie\’ances and work out 
techniques for dealing with diem. 

^Vhen a grievance is discovered by the official leader or is 
brou^t to bis attention by the employee, it should be discussed 
thoroughly in a quiet, urunterrupted, man-to-man conference. 
The discussion should not be conducted before an audience. 
. In such a situation, both the man with the cjomplaint and the 
supervisor must save face. Then the teacher must make his com- 
plaint sound as serious as possible and he must demand com- 
plete satisfaction. IVben other people arc looking on, any retreat 
from his original demands, no matter how nnr pQl they are, 
cannot be easily made. 

Listening to the man's story with real interest is essential. A 
detached attitude on the part of the supervisor will convince 
the employee that he is right in feeling that the administration 
does not care what happens to him. The supervisors interest 
need not be feigned — a real supervisor will have a vital interest 
in factors in his school which cause teachers to become dis- 
satisfied. 

If teacher with the complaint is emoticraally upset, he 
should be asked to repeat parts of the story. Usually the com- 
plaint will have been carefully rehearsed, and a question such 
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as “Did I get this right?” ^viII serve to release the emorional ten- 
sion and center attention on the facts in the case. 

If the discussion cannot be completed in one interview, the 
supervisor should set an exact date and time for a continuation 
of the discussion. The employee must not feel that he is being 
put off or that his supervisor is not going to help work out a 
solution. 

When all the facts have been ascertained, the settlement 
should be made on the basis of logic and common sense. This 
type of settlement is not difficult if the emphasis throughout 
the conference has been on securing facts. If the complaint 
is justified, the responsibility for alleviating it rests on die 
shoulders of the administration. A decision should be made and 
the employee should be notified of it It is the responsibility of 
the supervisor to reach a satisfactory agreement \vith the em- 
ployee on the decision. Unless die employee leaves the super- 
visor thoroughly sold on the final agreement the complaint is 
still an incipient grievance. 

A supervisor cannot afford to put off dealing with a problem 
in which emotions are involved, because such problems grow 
larger if they are disregarded by the administration. Personal 
problems cannot be solved by pretending that they do not 
exist The only person who pretends is the supervisor. 
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The foregoing procedure has been developed in industry, but 
it will apply equally well in schools. However, it may be more 
satisfactory to attack the problem cooperatively. Many facul- 
ties have established teacher-welfare committees to study work- 
ing conditions and to take steps cooperatively with the ofBcial 
leaders to remove causes of dissatisfactions and to plan more 
satisfactory personnel policies. These teacher-welfare commit- 
tees can also serve as the agencies for listening to real or fancied 
grievances and for recommending adjustments. Such com- 
mittees, working cooperatively with the administration, repre- 
sent real sharing of responsibility and authority. If they must 
work in opposition to the official leadership, it is time for the 
entire staff to examine its group procedures and to rethink the 
functions of individual members. 

In dealing with complaints, an ounce of prevention is worth a 
poimd of cure, but if the prevention is not completely effective, 
immediate action should be taken to eradicate difficulties that 
do arise. 

How Should Conferences wifb Individuals 
Be Conducted? 

Discussions of complaints and dissatisfactions are not the only 
type of inter^iew a supervisor must conduct Much of his work 
is done in person-to-person interviews. Employing, planning a 
program, evaluating a lesson, considering a proposal or request, 
and interpreting a policy are only samples of the constant use 
the supervisor makes of the interview. Much of his success as a 
personnel administrator and a group leader depends upon his 
skill in the interview technique. 

No pat formula can be established for an interview. If there is 
too close adherence to a set pattern, the supervisor’s interview is 
ineffective and is regarded as a joke by the staff. A super- 
visor in one of the important school systems of the country bad 
read books on die psychology of managing people. In confer- 
ences he used flattery, promised rewards, fear, and anger in 
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the proper proporUon and at just the right time to obtain his 
ends. Witli some personnel this technique might have been suc- 
cessful. With the group he supervised it did not work. They had 
read the same books. They could predict tlie trend of the con- 
fercncc and block it if they washed. 

The difBculty tliis man e^erienced was due to a false con- 
cept of the purpose of the conference. He felt a conference 
was the place to influence a subordinate to accept a decision he 
liad made in advance. He conceived of supervision as making 
d( ‘ ■ 

if 

to create situations in which planning can occur, not to make 
the plans. A conference between supervisor and supervised is to 
produce cooperative planning, not to impose a plan on the sub- 
ordinate. 

Using the conference for cooperative planning does not mean 
that the supervisor will not plan in advance. He will. But it ^vill 
be a special kind of planning. During the war the writer had an 
opportunity to observe a consulting firm at work. Their business 
\vas to guide the planning of industrial concerns over which 
tliey had no control. Their most important technique was the 
individual conference. Before each conlereace, the consultant 
spent about half the antidpated conference time in getting 
ready. He revjew’ed all the information he had about the person 
with whom tlie conference was scheduled. He decided upon the 
pivotal questions for the talk. He determined additional infor- 
mation to be secured. He thought tluough possible solutions 
that might emerge from tlie conference. Under no circum- 
stances would one of these consultants allow himself to be 
dra^vn into a conference %vithout pre-planning. 

No coaference m’ss scheduled wilbout a definite pmpose. 

It might be an exploratory conference to establish facts, or a 
conference to reach a solution to a problem. Jn any case, the 

conference had a purpose. 

It should be emphasized again that the consultmg firm did 
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A - s. » a. « A 3 A- 

knoss'S where the c^er- 
ence is going and what is 
expected of him. If the su- 
pervisor does not want to 
waste time, he should state 
the purpose early in the 
conference or announce i 
beforehand. 

• — Of course, if the 

ence is requested by the teacher, the supervisor has ™ ^ 
light to know the purpose. In either case, the person 
the conference has a tight to ask wlmt it is to “acompM. ^ 
If the conference is to be successful, it should be held 
quiet place where the participants sviU not be ‘ 

conference is an attempt to reach a union of mmds 5 
poses. It is delicate procedure. Most people maintam a mm 
composed of certain mannerisms, points of view, and P'’^“ . 
which they believe their role in life demands of them. U 
participants do not declare their positions openly, cont 
ence becomes nothing more than a sparring session. They may 
win each other s respect for sldll in offensive and defensive war- 
fare, hut they do little to win each other’s confidence. 

A quiet, uninterrupted atmosphere is necessary to fadhta ^ 
the lowering of "fronts.” As long as a man feels he may 
letting the other person know what he is really like, he will no 
take the chance. He does not reveal the way he really feeh 
he does not trust the other person or if he fears that the intor 
mation he offers may be used against him. No one tells his secre 
desires or plans on a street comer or at a party where all may 
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hear. Nor ^wll a person e.Tpress himself openly if the conference 
is being constantly intemipted by people entering the confer- 
ence room or by the ringing of the telephone. No skilled psy- 
chiatrist or counselor liolds a consultation where interruptions 
may occur that will break ibe trend of thooght or that will 
destroy the atmosphere of mutual confidence. If the need for an 
interview arises in a cros^ded, noisy situation, the official leader 
should suggest retiring to a quiet location for the discussion. 

Interruptions do not matter, however, if rapport has not been 
established— neither does the conference! 

The building of rapport depends upon putting the other per- 
son at case. If the supervisor has kno\vn the teacher for years, 
and if their work together has produced respect and trust, rap- 
port has already been established, and this phase of the con- 
ference is taken care of automatically. If the supervisor has 
built a reputation for helpfulness, honesty, and trustworthiness, 
rapport is more easily established. He is a respected person until 
proved otherwise. 

But even with the persons who trust him, certain actions can 
destroy a supervisor’s effectiveness. Emphasizing superiority is 
fatal. Some supervisors arrange 
their office in such a svay that 
their chair is in front of the ■win- 
dow, Any person talking to them 
is at a disadvantage. Superiority 
feelings can be displayed by 
voice, by insisting on fitting the 
conference into the supervisors 
schedule, by not giving the 
teacher a part in determining the 
length of the interview. The sur- 
est ivay of guarding against such 
behavior is to remind oneself 
constantly that supervision is a service operation, that super- 
visors exist only to help the teacher. 

Barriers can be built in other ways. Always getting the desk 
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visor kfeps Ms sMeld M^ he cannot expect a teacher to lo 

'^informality is of great importance in 
supervisors fail to acMeve it ber^use 

impress the persons with whorrr they work ^^y ^ ^ 

that the only way people are impressed is by ' ^ 

supervisor has worth, it 'viU make 

say “He grows on you.” Sham is equally easy for tMche 
detect A good show is recognized for what it , 

A successful conference cannot he rushed. MTien rind 
standings are to be reached upon wMch future achon svM 0 
based, both parties must have ample opportunity to clear up 

Nei*ermust the conference lag. A sense of ronstot 
must exist Progress, however, may be in the direction oi ^ 
lishing better reUtions, as well as in logical movement to a c^ 
elusion. Signs of impatience or dissatisfaction or con^on ^ 
an indication of a need for readjusting the speed of the conier- 


It is not always possible to start a conference at a fast pace 
even Viilh an old and trusted friend. He may be laboring un 
some emotional stress resulting from an immediate con&ct wim 
another teacher or mth a member of his family. Financial pm 
lems or other personal matters may have caused him to be ess 
acute than usuaL Paying attention to the emotional sta^ o 
the teacher and adjusting to suit his mood will pay dividenos 
in successful conferences. 

A conference should end with a definite conclusion. It imi> 
be nothing more than the statement, "These are the facte 
we agreed on, aren’t the)*?" Or it may be, "It is my understan 
ing that we agree to try this solution." In no case should the 
teacher leave with the feeling that nothing has been accom- 
plished and that the conference has been a w’aste of time. If the 
conference has not gone as far as the supervisor had hoped, he 
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should not show his disappomtment or disgust. Rather, he 
should by to plan wtli the teacher what steps should be taken 
next. 

A conference should end with an outline of the next steps, 
and the teacher should be made to feel that he is capable of 
taking them. If he leaves with a fear of failure, the agreement 
xvill have been futile. Such a situaUon is worse Ilian no agree* 
ment at all, because confidence in the supervisor will be lost 
when the procedure agreed upon fails, as it most certainly will 
if the participants lack confidence in it 
The supervisor has a responsibility for believing in a plan be- 
fore it is accepted and for conveying his belief to the teacher. If 
doubts have not been eliminated in the minds of both persons, 
tlie planning period has not been adequate. 

After the conference is over, the supervisor should make a 
record of tlie agreements and of his o\vii commitments. Failure 
to remember or to live up to agreements is a violation of the 
teacheris confidence and will result in the destruction of future 
effectiveness with him. Few people have memories good enough 
to keep all tlie agreements made in a busy schedule. Memories 
must be supplemented by %vrillen records. 

Finally, a supervisor can never afford to lose self-control. Any 
display of anger indicates weakness and gives rise to suspicion 
that results in destroying rapport and wreeJong the conference. 


SHiF-fVAlUAT/ON CHECK IfSf 
Do I: 

J. Work for the employee services that will increase teacher 
happiness and efficiency? 

2. Take the lead in securing group insurance, a hospitaliza- 
Udj] plan, cumulative sick leave, a credit xmion, payment on a 
twelve-month basis, and favorable buying airangements for 
teachers? 

3. Prepare a handbook describing the employee services 
of the system? 
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4. Let staff members know of concern about their dis- 

for suggestions for svays to improve working condi- 

**™6. Establish a teacher-welfare committee to work on un 

provement of svorking conditiom? sessions? 

7 Use nerson-to-person conferences as piammg 

8 PrepL for a Terence by getting aff 

forlto bearing on the situation and by decidmg upon dre 

pivotal questions to be consid^? ^ 

9. Make the purpose of the conference clear to tue om 

’^^Lld the conference in a place where there wiff not be 
intcrruptioiis? 

77 Put the other person at ease? 

72. Avoid any emphasis or evidence of supenor statusr 

73. Seek informality in conferences? 

74j. Pro\'ide sufficient time for conferences? ^ .vg 

15. Watch for dues concerning the emotional status 
other person? 

76. Reach a condusion or an agreement on next st^r 

77. Build confidence of the person in his ability to tate 
steps agreed upon? 

78. Keep a record of agreements reached and comimtm 
made? 


For Furiher ExploraVion 

There is growing recognition rf the fact that it is 
to involve workers in personnel administration. F. J. 
berger and W. J. Diddnson in Management and the 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939) 
assumptions that have been made about the operation of m 
trial organizations. George Halsey in Supervising People ^ ® 
York: Harper and Brothers, rev. ed., 19S3) mixes anecdo 
and generalizations to show how important the feelings or 
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employee are. A study by the American Vocational Association, 
Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics Teach- 
ers (Washington, D. C.: American Vocational Association, 
1948) pinpoints the problem for supervisors and administra- 
tors in education. In Creatioe School Administration (New 
York; Henry Holt and Company, 1954), pp. 433-454, Harold 
Shane and \V. A, Yauch suggest ^vays of involving teachers in 
personnel administration. 
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Evaluation is the process of mahing judg- 
ments that are to he used as a basis for planning. 
It consists of establishing goals^ collecting evi- 
dence concerning growth or lack of growth 
toward goals, making judgments about the evi- 
dence, and revising procedures and goals tn tight 
of the judgments. It is a procedure for improving 
the product, the process, and even the goals 
themselves. 

Evaluation is an important phase of group 
leadership. It is the procedure through which 
a supervisor can bring about group self-improve- 
ment. 



Chapter 13 


Hou> Can Teachers Be Helped 
To Eualiiate Their Work? 


The hope for the improvement of the sdaool program lies in the 
revision of existing practices and procedures in light of sound 
evaluation. The supervisor has a responsibility for helping staff 
members to develop sJdU in evaluating teaching processes, the 
work and gro^vth of pupils, and pro£?edures used in faculty 
operatioa 

What h the Place of Rating in 5vofua#ion? 

Many persons assume that rating is satisfactory evaluation. It 
is notl Rating teachers is the passing of |udgment on their work 
by someone who assumes superior knowledge about the teach- 
ing process and the activities being conducted. The results of 
the rating are used by persons outside the classroom for pur- 
poses other than the improvement of instruction for the class 
in whidi the rating occurred. On all these coimts, rating vio- 
lates the basic tenets of useful evaluation. 

The vah'dity of the rating process is open also to serious ques- 
tion. Eating based on classroom observation assxunes that one 
or two visits to a class provide sufficient evidence for making a 
judgment concerning quality of the teaching. Let s examine 
that assumption. 

Can it be assumed that the lesswj observed by the rater is 
an accurate sample of die teadiing diat class is receiving? The 
evidence points in the other direction. In the first place, if the 
teacher and pupils are not accustomed to visitors, ^ey are un- 
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der strain and their actions are iinnaturaL Second, the supervi- 
sor may come into the class during an atypical situation. A poor 
teacher doing a good piece of work will receive a hi^ rating. 
A visit to the room of an excellent teacher may come at a time 
when a disruption has occurred, and his rating will be poor. 
Third, the lesson observed may have been a carefully planned 
and rehearsed performance. The validity of ratings based cm 
observations cannot be assumed unless the visitations cover a 
more representative sampling of classroom time than is custom- 
ary at the present time. 

In fact, some rating is based on classroom observation m 
which only portions of a lesson are seen. Some supervisors stop 
in the classroom for five- or ten-minute periods and decide upon 
the level of teaching on the basis of these small samples. They 
lift the sample out of its context and assume that they under- 
stand what is happening in the total learning situation. Such a 
naive approach to observation further decreases the possibility 
of a reliable rating. 

But the most serious charge against rating concerns the 
harmful effects it has on instruction. Rating establishes one 
pattern to which the teacher must conform. In many situations 
the rating is done on the basis of a rating form worked out by 
the admimstration and the supervisory staff without help from 
the teachers. Many rating check lists contain such things as 
teacher posture, evenness of window shades in the room, the 
appearance of the teachers desk, the extent to which the 
teacher follows the plan, and other details that may or may 
not cause teaching to be effective. In the attempt to conform to 
the pattern set by the rating sheet, attention is diverted from 
die possibih'ty of a more creative type of teaching. 

Rating brings with it a redaction of the freedom of the 
teacher and die class to follow the learning procedures that 
seem most profitable to diem, ti some systems where rating is 
still practiced, teachers are required to keep a lesson plan avail- 
able on an empty desk in order that a supervisor entering the 
room may be able to get a picture of what is happening. This 
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procedure is followed as a convenience for the supervisor. It is 
very dear the teacher is functioning to satisfy the super- 
visor, and that the supervisor is the important individual in- 
volved. Time that the teacher could more profitably spend in 
conferring Avith children or parents or collecting material? /or 
the classroom instniction must be devoted to the preparation 
of a lesson plan to be used if the supervisor appears. 

Requiring a lesson plan for possible use during a supeivdsory 
visit has two additional detrimental eflrects. It forces teachers 



to overlook real opportunities for purposeful learning. The 
teacher does not dare to deviate from a plan that \tos made up 
in advance of the classroom situation. Suggestions by students 
of more Nvorth-while activities must be overlooked or suppressed 
because the teacher knows that the supervisor x^tU consider 
iu'm less satisfactory if the class is found working on items not 
in the lesson plan. The ability to force a class to follow a pro- 
conceived teacher plan Is coToidered a virtue! 

A second result of preparing a plan for the supervisor is that 
the use of the same plan year after year is encouraged. It de- 
creases the possibility of creative Icacliing and leads teachers 
to teach the same course m the same xx-ay every j'car. Prepar- 
ing a lesson plan is time-consuming. It is much essicr to use 
the lesson plan that was prepared the first >'ear of teaching 
and thus meet the requirement of having a plan available for 
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year after year. In this way, prepared lesson plans mn 

teacher gro^vfll. tTip teacher with 

Bating keeps the supervisor from ^ are 

his weaknesses. Since salary increases teachers dass- 

detennined hy what the ^He In some 

room, the teacher pnts on the '’fV 

schools, where teachers have sees a 

when the supervisor is in the h^dmg, the ^„t 

staged performance whenever he appears. Teacie 
dare say to the supervisor, is the type of ^P " 

What suggestions do you have? To admit weaknes 

the possibility of a good rating. re- 

htot serious of all. mting Prevents cooperative worto^ 
lationships between the supe^or and the 
the person supervised must be on gumd no^o do 
that will indicate lack of strength or that 
person whose mting sviU affect his fnture. Under 
aons the supervisor can never be sure about his relations p 
with teachers. He must always work nn 
der the suspicion that people are gomg 
along with him because they want his 
favor as a means of securing advance- 
ment 

Bating is unsatisfactory on all conn 
It is not satisfactory evaluation; it p^ 
vents the teacher £r^ asking for needea 
help and the supervisor from seeing a 
normal teaching situation; its conco^ 
tant evils keep a teacher from being 
"" creative and from ta k i n g advantage o 

opportunities for effective learning; it eliminates any 
bility for cooperative relations between the teacher an 
status leader. Bating should be recognized as ^ adminis^ 
tive device used to establish a base for salary increases, p 
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motion, or dismissal, and as a deterrent to improvinsr 
instruction. * 

V/haf Is the Value of Achievemeni Tesfs 
in Bvaluaiion? 

Some schools attempt to judge the worJc of teachers hy the 
scores their pupils make on achievement tests. If a teachers 
class does well on achievement tests, he is assumed to be doing 
good teaching. If the class does not equal national or school 
norms, it is assumed that somediing is wrong. 

E-taminalion of this plan for judging teacher efFectiveness 
reveals that it has many weaknesses. If, by chance, a teacher 
has an intelligent class, the pupils will leam in spite of any- 
thing the teacher does, and the results on the achievement 
tests %vill make it appear that the teacher has done excellent 
work. If the class is far below average ability or has had poor 
teachers in previous years, superior teaching may not result 
in the attainment of school-wide or national norms. 

Some school systems moke similar rmsinterpretations in judg- 
ing the success of their programs. In one school where the 
average I.Q. is 117, the publicity of the school has praised the 
teaching because the pupils are slightly above the national 
norms on achievement tests. With pupils of such a high quah’iy, 
the scores should be far above national norms. 

A judgment based on achievement-test results does not con- 
sider sufBcient evidence. Emphasis is placed on facts taught; 
other phases of teaching, which may be more important, are 
ignored. For example, it gives no recognition to die skill the 
tea<dier has shown in guiding the emotional and social advance- 
ment of pupils. 

Achievement tests selected by someone outside a particular 
learning situation may be mvalid because they attempt to 
measure attainment of objectives other than the ones the 
teacher and dass are seekfcg. Usually the persons best able 
to judge whether an achievement test has value in evaluating 
the work being done in a given class are the teacher and pupils, 
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n.ey teow what they are trying to do and whether a test 

e'of aehievenrent tests for sehool-svide evaluato 
reSets Teaehing. It forces a teacher to 
learning activities which may be ^oup bSaus« 

He dares not use his own judgment or that of h ^ P 
deviation from the outline of facts to be taught '"11 brmg 
“ pupa results on the test and a l-v 
teacher. The same criticism can be made of city- 
ivide final examinations of subject-matter 

Tests are tools. They can be used in evaluabon “ * J y 
be applied in a way that makes useful evaluabon 
lu evaluation, tests can be used to learn f 

help pupils discover their abiliUes. status, * 

prc^de a basis of judgment concerning aebvibes ftat^ 
Leded most Then they are tools being used b/ 
group, including the teacher, to form judgments and to cluecr 
their oivn activity mote intelligently. 


How Con Teachers Evaluafe Their Work? 

If rating and comparison of class scores on acMevemert te^ 
ate unsatisfactory, how can teachers judge their workt tsvery 
one needs to know how well he is doing. , i f-ff 

The best hope seems to lie in self-evaluaUon by the total smn, 
by classroom groups, by individual teachers, and by individu 

pupils. . l,nnl 

Evaluation of teacliing must be a part of an entire sen ^ 
program of evaluation. It must not be a treatment that is 
applied to teaching alone. Teachers cannot be expected to par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in the evaluation of teaching unless i 
follows or goes concurrently with an evaluation of the schoo s 
goals, administrative procedure, and supervisory techmques. 
cannot be something forced on them. It is a part of a to 
process of improvement. , 

The center of focus in an evaluation program must be im 
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provement of the learning sihiatron 
for pupils. The principal question 
must be, How can we improve our 
procedures to bring about more de- 
sirable pupil growth?" 

A basic tenet of the evaluation ap- 
proach is that all persons involved 
in the situation being evaluated 
should have a part in establishing 
the criteria by which they Avill be 
evaluated. In liejpbg teachers 
evaluate themselves, they must be 
given a chance to help establish the 
criteria. More on this pomt later. 

Everyone’s participation in the 
evaluation process insures vah'dily as far as purposes are con- 
cerned. Each one knows what his goals are and will make fus 
judgments in terms of achievement of those goals. Each per- 
son can maintain professional and personal integrity because 
he is using a process to improve his ability in doing the things 
he values. 

Participation in the evaluation develops more mature and 
responsible teachers. "When a supervisor makes a judgment 
about leaching, the responsibility for improving the instruction 
rests with him. He knows what is wrong and it is his duty to 
improve it. When teachers make the judgments and find them- 
selves unsatisfactory, they are responsible to themselves for 
improvement. 

Self-evaluation centers the full allention of the teacher on 
the learning situation. Time need no longer be devoted to fool- 
ing the supervisor. 

Self-evaluation enables the teacher to bring pupils into the 
evaluation. The teacher is able to shore the responsibih'ty that 
has been delegated to him. 

If self-evaluation is to be effective, certain conditions must 
prevail. The teacher must see it as a procedure for getting more 
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satisfaction out of his joK He "^-^Xt^ti^ 
teaching if the results ean harm hun. A teacto s sc 
must never be filed away by someone who svdl use 

2irr«%* s - “ 

the process must he on seeking agreement as to go , 
kting desire to obtain these goals, and on developmg behet 
that improvement is possible. 

The supervisor must recognize that 
isfied with the work they are doing. To help these te 
move toward an evaluation of their svork, it is nere_ 
make them concerned svith the improvement of tteir s^. 
One of the ways that school systems have attempt^ to arous 
this concern is by bringing in outside speakers. This may o 
may not be efiecUve. A staff may feel that they are as qualihen 
to make judgments concerning teaching as any outside 
is, and may reject any ideas that he advances. If the 
is’ effective in relating his comments to the values 
holds, he may succeed in arousing their desire to work on better 
attainment of these values. ^ ^ 

A procedure that has proved effective in many situations is 
bring student panels, composed of various types of students, 
to faculty meetings to present to the faculty their reactions 
to the teaching they are experiencing. It has proved more effe^ 
tive to put the emphasis on how teadiing can he improve 
rather than on what is wong. Students feel freer to talk ahtm 
improvement they desire rather than about things teachers o 
wrong. Since teachers still hold power over students tiirou^ 
marks and credits, students do not always trust the objectivity 
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of the teaching staff in considering school problems. By putting 
emphasis on tlie kinds of improvement students Avant, the 
building of defenses by the staff is avoided and teachers have a 
chance to find out what pupils really want from them. 

Ollier scliools have asked the guidance counselon to share 
reactions of pupils to tlie teacliing in the school the 

remarks of the counselor are general and ^vhen no specific 
reference is made to any teacher, this procedure has paid 
dividends in getting teadiers to consider how their teactog 
looks to students. 

\VIicn a staff lias become concerned about improving instruc- 
tion, agreement must be sought on what constitutes a good 
learning situation. One technique for reaching a common 
understanding that has worked in many schools is the co- 
operative development of a self-evaluation check list composed 
of items that the staff believes are important ^Vhen the check 
list is formulated by the staff as a whole, the process serves 
an in-service training function. It gets teachers to explore die 
concept of better teaching; it provides for an interchange of 
ideas whicli will broaden die thinking of all members of the 
staff; it leads to consensus in the staff which provides a basis 
for Ae evaluation of teaching techniques in faculty discussion 
and in individual conferences bet%veen the supervisor and the 
teadier. 

In addition to the check list, individual teadiers should be 
encouraged to develop their own techniques of evaluating their 
teaching, particiJarly bringing students into the evaluation. 
Some teachers ask for an evaluation at the end of a course. 
Students are requested to answer anonymously such questions 
as: \Vliat has helped you roost in this course? How could the 
course be changed better to meet your needs? On the basis of 
the comments of many teachers who have tried this procedure, 
it appears that asking students to make positive suggestions 
gets belter results than requesting tiiem to indicate weaknesses 
of the class. The process svould have more purpose if the evalu- 
ation were conducted during the term, when changes could be 
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made that would improve the class operation for the pupils 
■who made the suggesKoiis. 

Other teachers use the suggestion-boi techmque. Students 
are asked to drop suggestions for class improvement into a box 
kept on the teacher’s desk. Kor the most part, this procedure 
has been used by the more timid teacher. More self-assured 
teachers have found that open class discussions in which sug- 
gestions are made by the student to class members as well as 
to the teacher are more enlightening. The analysis that the 
r1a«! makes of suggestions helps both the teacher and the 
student who offer suggestions. 

In either of these procedures, the final decision is made by 
the teacher. Students are asked to supply data that can be used 
as the basis for judgment and the revision of plans. Neither 
process is cooperative. 

Other teachers make the evaluation of class procedures a 
cooperative process through use of student-teacher planning. 
They recognize that planning takes time, but they believe that 
it is a valuable learning experience. They assume that as chil- 
dren learn to evaluate their learning experiences and plan ways 
of improving their work; self-direction is being de\'eloped. 
Supervisors should encourage this form of self-e\’aluation- 
^\Tien class planning involves both planning and e\’aluation, 
the teaching is sine to improve. 

In encouraging teachers to move into pupil-teaidrer planning, 
it will be desirable to suggest that they center attention on the 
“how” rather than on the “who” in anj' situation- As a class looks 
back at an experience and discusses the Tn?«r taV^ that were 
made and the -ways to improve die process in the future, spe- 
cific individual actions by the teacher or by a pupil sbould 
not be isolated from the total procedure. If the pronoun “we” 
is emphasized, this result will be obtained. Helpful questions 
are: MlTiat mistakes did ice make? How could we improve next 
time? What successes did tee have? Should we change out 
goals? These questions eliminate pointing fingCTS at individuals 
and leave people free to suggest impro\'ement without fear of 
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hurting anyone’s feelings. Further, they leave the individual free 
to analyze Ids own participation ^vithout a sense of conceit 
or guilt The emphasis in the evaluation is on group progress 
ratlier than on individual groxvtb. 

Teachers also need suggestions of ways to help pupils evalu- 
ate Uieir individual growth. Faculty meetings should be de- 
voted to discussing how to assist students in establishing their 
owTi goals; how to organize class work so students can collect 
evudence of tljcir o^vn progress and keep their oivn records; how 
to guide pupils in judging growth and formulating plans for 
future study. Intensive study should be made of tape recordings 
of some class and some individual pupil-teadjer planning situ- 
ations; work plans of individuals; pupil folders in which sam- 
ples of pupil work are kept; recordings of evaluation sessions; 
and differences in minutes and products of work groups. By 
sharing the ways they meet these problems of evaluation, all 
the teachers become more resourceful 

Teachers will receive great assistance £d helping their classes 
evaluate tlieir group activities if the supervisor helps the faculty 
evaluate its processes. 

Teachers de>'elop a sounder basis for evaluation through 
visiting other classes. They learn by seeing. As teachers visit 
each Ollier and have the opportunity to compare the learning 
situation that exists in other classes w'th their own, and their 
skills in handling various problems >vith the skills of others, 
they can make a better use of criteria in self-evaluation. Their 
judgments are based on more data. Visiting also gives a teacher 
the opportunity to make preliminary judgments about new 
procedures. It can help him decide whether he wants to 
try them. 

How Should Classroom Obserfaliaas Be Used? 

Observation as a phase of rating is a procedure that restricts 
the improvement of teaching. But observation svithout ratog 
can be used to improve instruction if it is a cooperaUve tmder- 
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been established between the supervisor and the teacher, until 
the teacher knows the supervisor and feels secure wth him. 
After a basis of friendly understanding has been established, 
the supervisor should let the teacher know that help is avail* 
able whenever die teacher wants it, and that the supervisor is 
on call to assist with dilBculties diat arise in the classroom. 

One Washington teacher praised her principal for making 
die following statement about observation during the pre* 
planning conference: 

I want to feel free to come and go from room to room, not 
with die idea of criticizing, but to establish a feeling of imder- 
standing, to know you and your pupils better, and to be more 
able to talk with parents if a situation arises concerning certain 
teaching procedures. You are to feel free to come to me if at 
any time I can be of help to you. 

Two other types of visitation establish a satisfactory frame- 
work for cooperative analysis. The supervisor should con- 
vey his interest in projects that are being carried on in the 
classroom and should encourage the teacher to invite him to 
come and see new developments and experimental activities. 
Another basis for visiting the class is the planning of some joint 
activity that the supervisor and teacher cany on together with 
die teacher s class. If this approach is used, die supervisor must 
have time to plan with the teacher and to be in the classroom 
frequendy while the project is under way. 

When a supervisor has been invited to observe for these 
reasons, he appears as a visitor or a helper. In either role, he 
should plan to be in the classroom when the class starts and to 
stay in the background as much as possible. If his help is 
needed, it will be called for by students or by the teacher in 
charge. If the supervisor is merely observing, he should not 
interrupt class procedure or take over the class. A learning 
situation belongs to the class group and to the teacher. A 
supervisor is a visitor, and as such he should adapt himself to 
the class situation. When he interrupts, he interferes with the 
group operation and may put the teacher in a less seciure posi- 
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tion %vith the students. This is true when supervuors break in to 
say, “Perhaps a better tvay to esplain that, Miss Brovvn . . 
or “Your information is not quite accurate. You should have 
stated that . . 

The supervisor should sit where he can observe pupil re- 
actions, because he will want to focus his attention on the 
interaction of children with their teacher, their fellows, and 
the materials of instruction that are used. He is not concerned 
with special mannerisms or techniques of the teacher except 
as they affect the children in the group. He will -ivant to ask 
himself such questions as the following: 

Is the classroom one in which children feel secure in their re- 
latioDships with each other and with the teacher? 

Po the children see purpose in what th^ are doing? 

Are children seelang ways of canning out their purposes or 
are they seeking to discover what the teacher wants done? 

Is tltere opportunity for aeative thinldug and activity in the 
dassroom? 

Is cooperation encouraged? 

Are children stimulated to evaluate their ^vays of worldng 
and to plan revision of procedures that will make their work 
more effective? 

Are the classroom equipment and materials organized to in- 
trease the efficiency Avidi which die group ac^eves its purposes? 

Supervisory time should be made available to the teacher 
for discussion of the learning that has occurred. Such discus- 
sions should be held as soon as possible after the classroom visit 
and should be held in a situation where the supervisor does not 
have an advantage over the teacher, where the teacher feels at 
home and secure. They may take place in the classroom where 
the class session has been held or over coffee in the cafeteria. 
The important point is that the discussion be informal and that 
the teadier feels be can assume a mature, equal part. In the 
past many such conferences have been held in the supervisors 
office. Too often the teacher has felt that he ^vas there to satisfy 
the supervisor. 
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position of having to debate against a stated 
ference that results is not lihely to be one m which ^owth on 
t part of either occurs. If the written report is to become a 
part of the teacher’s permanent record. 

in an entirely different category. Classroom visits become Mca 
sions on which the teacher must display his best wares. Th y 
will not be times when the teacher reveals 1* ^ 

asks for suggestions. He rvill not want mpo* of w^ato 
in his permanent file. On-call observations do not function weU 
in the situations in which the supervisor is required to make a 

\vritten report. . . 

Classroom visits are helpful to the supervisor m making rec- 
ommendations for in-service activities. They enable him 
know which teachers are experiencing the same difiiculty ana 
to provide a basis for suggesting the organization of stuay 
groups within the sta5. , « 

Classroom observation is one supervisory procedure, u au 
the other relationships and procedures in the school are the 
kind that contribute to real cooperation, it will assist in improv- 
ing instruction and tie school program. 


How Can the Supervisor Help fhe Group Eva/uafe 
Ifs Procedures and Progress? 

Evaluation must include the work of the group as well as the 
work of individuab. Throu^out this book emphasis has been 
placed upon the major role of the group in the development of 
die individual teacher and the school program. Unless group 
activities and procedures are subjected to constant evaluation, 
the chances of individual improvement are greatly decreased. 
The supervisor must devote a large portion of his effort to help- 
ing the group improve its processes. 

One of his first evaluation responsibilities is to help the 
group during planning sessions to devise a way of j’udging 
progress. This cannot wait until later. He may call the group s 
attention to such questions as: 

Have we decided upon long-term and immediate goals? 
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Have we established a plan of action? 

Has the responsibility of eadi staff member been defined? 
Have we set deadlines for ourselves? 

Have we agreed upon a method of coordinatiDg our efforts? 
These questions are designed to force a group to establish a 
plan definite enough to permit an estimate of subsequent prog- 
ress. Answers to these questions may need to be revised later 
in terms of the group experience in carrying out the plan. As 
the work progresses, the supervisor xvill need to raise additional 
questions; 

Are ^ve meeting our deadlines? 

Is each member fulfilling his accepted responsibilities? 

Is diere a need for revision of responsibifities? 

Go we need to revise our time schedule? 

Should our goals be revised? 

But evaluation of long-term progress is not enough. Accom- 
plishment ^vill be increased if a plan can be devised by whidt 
each meeting of the group or of work committees can be 
improved. 

One technique for helping a group evaluate a single meeting 
is the use of a process observer, whose function is to keep a 
record of the interaction between members of the group and to 
report on what he has recorded He is an evidence-collector. 
He is not an evaluator. On the basis of the evidence presented, 
the group makes its o\vn evaluation of its process and progress. 

Guide sheets have been worked out to help process observers. 
Listed below are questions culled from many such fonns. 

General 

Was the meeting slow fa getting started? 

Was the atmosphere easy, relared, and comfortable? 

^Vas the tempo slow, hurried, or satisfactory? 

Was the interest level high? 

Was the purpose clear to all? 

Were members cooperative? 

Was information shared? 

Were members sensitive toeadi olber? 
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Were tensions brought out into the open? 

Was there evidence of feelings of superiority? 

Were ideas forced on die group? 

Was the group able to accept differences? 

Was the group able to discipline itself? 

Was any decision reached? 

Was there resistance to group decisions? 

Porficipof/on 

Was participation spread throughout the group? 

Was discussion centered for a long period in one portion of 
the group? 

Was the discussion initiated by group members? 

Were there difficulties in communication? 

Was there a feeling of give and tahe? 

Were members eager to speak? 

Were certain, members taking more than their share of the 
time? 

Were members sho%vmg aggression? 

Was the discussion limited to the topic? 

Were members assuming responsibility for the success of the 
meeting? 

Were members attempting to draw out each other? 

Leadership 

Did die leader help the group to establish a direction? 

Did the leader give encouragement? 

Did the leader attempt to bring in non-participating mem- 
bers? 

Did die leader volunteer more help than was needed? 

Did die leader recognize those who wished to speak? 

Did the leader dominate the meeting? 

Did the leader manifest feelings of superiority? 

Did the leader keep things going? 

Did the leader bring the specialized sTHik of members to 
hear on die problem? 

Did the leader summarize as neccessary? 

Did the leader try give answers for the group? 

Did the leader get a consensus? 
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•After the process observer has been called upon for his re- 
port, the group should he ashed what revisions it wants to male 
in plans for the next meeting in light of the facts presented. It 
is important to stress again that a faculty member should not be 
placed in the position of passing value judgments on the worh 
of his fellows. Placing him in a rating role isolates that teacher 
from the group. 

The study of a check list for the process observer helps mem- 
bers of the group to become more effective participants in that 
group. 

Some faculties choose to operate ■without a process observer 
but spend the meeting time ordinarily devoted to tbe observers 
report to summarizing impressions about the meeting and using 
these data as the basis for making revisions in the process for 
theTiextmGetiog. A ivorfh'U^lhgc>i!lf/>r an facial 
he to help each faculty member to develop into a process 
observer. 

Out of the study of group dynamics have emerged the begin- 
nings of a classification of certain types of participation In 
groups. Although the definitions of various roles such as co- 
ordinator, clarifier, critic, protagonist, manager, arbitrator, real- 
ity tester, group conscience, eneourager, and boss are still hazy, 
discussion of these terms as related to the group operation 
serves to help members mature in their thinking about effective 
group process. 

Tbe supervisor promotes self-evaluation in the staff as he gets 
people concerned wth improvement; helps them to defiie what 
they are trying to do; offers suggestions on ways of collecting 
data; helps them make judgments and plan improvements; and 
develops a desire for the practice of constant re-evaluation. 


SBLF-BVALUATION CHECK U$T 


Do I: 

J. Avoid rating as a 


method of improving the program? 
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2. Approacli individual evaluation througli total program 
evaluation? 

3. Bring all persons involved in a situation into the evalu- 
ation process? 

4. Encourage self-evaluation by teachers and their classes? 

5. Stimulate concern for the improvement of the learning 
situation? 

<5. Have the staff form a self-evaluation checlc list that in- 
dividual teachers can use? 

7. Encourage pupil-teacher planning as a form of teacher 
evaluation? 

8. Use faculty meetings to discuss evaluation techniques 
that individual teachers have found helpful? 

9. Establish rapport with the teacher before visiting his 
classroom? 

10. Seek invitations to visit? 

11. When visiting a classroom 
—eater before the class starts? 

—stay in the background unless brou^t into the activity 
by the group? 

—watch pupil reaction? 

—stay for the entire period? 

12. Keep the post-observation conference informal? 

13. Encourage the teadier to lead the analysis of the activity 
observed? 

14. Help the teacher form his own judgments about the 
teaching process, 

15. Stimulate intervisitation as a method of providing more 
data on which to base judgments? 

1 6. Raise questions during group planning that lead to the 
formulation of a specific goal, assignments, and deadlines to 
serve as bases of judgment? 

17. Spend a portion of each faculty meeting analyzing the 
process used and planning improvement for the next meeting? 
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Chapter 14 


How Can the Work of the Supervisor 
Be Evaluated? 


Evaluation is an everyday process. Whether they realize it oi 
not, people are constantly making evaluations. They look at a 
woman and say, "She is well dressed” or "Her hair is beautiful" 
The)' watch a golfer saving, and exclaim, “^yhat marv'elous 
form” or “Hes a dubl” But these judgments are sporadic and 
based on meager data. A supervisor needs to make more thor- 
ough and carefully planned evaluations of himself if be is to 
improve. 

The supervisor helps set the pattern in a school If he wants 
the staff, as a group and as individuals, to evaluate its \vork, he 
must be the first to be evaluated. He must practice self •evalua- 
tion and secure group evaluation of his ^VDrk. 

How Can a Supervisor Bvahofe Himself? 

Self-evaluation is going on all the time. A man takes afiutivo 
glance at the toes of his shoes as he goes by the bootblack. A 
woman takes out her compact to see whether her lipstick is still 
as it should be. Persons judge themselves against unstated 
standards. 

People do not, howe^'cr, take stock as frequently of tlie way 
they do their jobs. They are more indined to let others judge 
them. They feel that they can tell how wU they are doing if 
they get a satzsiactory number of promotions and raises and if 
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the people -worlong with them are happy and like them- Many 
of them will even refuse to evaluate their work when diey 
are not pleasing their superiors or cO'Workers. They escape by 
blaming the other person for their inadequacies. 

Few people do the type of work they are capable of doing. 
They work at less than full efficiency because they have not 
analyzed their position and evaluated their work in terms of the 
requirements. 

The supervisor’s need for evaluation is both personal and 
professional. To preserve our otwi self-respect, we seek 
of increasing our strengths and decreasing our weaknesses. To 
grow professionally and to be sure that we are doing an ade- 
quate job, we establish goals or criteria and measure our ac- 
tions by them. 

What are the ways we can judge our work? At least two 
phases should be examined constancy: How wtII do w'e manage 
our activities? ^Vfaat are the results we achieve? 

Let’s examine first the way we work. The follo\viDg questions 
have significance: 

1. Do I set up a schedule of activities for each xceeh? for 
each day? Our work will control us unless we make some at- 
tempt to organize it No one can do a hundred tasks at once, 
and the supervisor has that mai^ ahead constantly. The task 
seems overwhelming unless we list one by one the things we 
are going to do and eliminate the others from our mind until 
the immediate task is finished. Setting up a schedule of work 
is a u-ay of freeing ourselves from die burden of a work load 
because it enables us to cany only a portion of it at one time. 

2. Am 1 flejibJe in my schedule without "becoming disturbed? 
Schedules are made to be broken. They constitute the best or- 
ganizational hypothesis at the start of the day. They give 
stability and form to the day. But they are not sacred. As the 
day progresses, we get more information; new situations arise 
that render unwise the schedule we had planned. The need for 
changing our schedule should not disturb us. A change is a 
decision that we make because we diink it is best or because 
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people have operated in a way we did not expect. It should 
carry no more emotional disfurhance than any other decision 
we make. 

8 . Do I get upset when nuj plans don't go through as I ex- 
pected? When we plan csooperatively, our plans are rarely the 
ones we brought to the situation. 

We expect them to be revised as 
more people participate in studying 
and executing them. We expect diat 
plans will be changed in the light 
of other people s thinking and in the 
h'ght of our inaccuracy in predict- 
ing the outcomes of action. If we do 
get distmbed by the failure of our 
plans to develop exactly as we had 
devised them, we probably are more 
concerned with controlling people 
than we want to admit. 

4 . Do / check off the things Toe 
accomplished? We all need a sense 
of achievement. Records tliat show the 
have established for oturselves give this satisfaction. Failure 
to record the things done continues the burden. Each task 
finished remains a part of the mental load we must cany un- 
less we have a way of recordmg its accomplishment and forget- 
ting it. 

5. Do I get my feelings hurt? Jennings found that the qual- 
ities of those whom others select as leaders are the ability to 
keep their personal feelings under control, and sensiiiWty to 
the feelings of others. >Vhen wc arc suspicious of olljcrs and 
their actions, when we spend a large portion of our time trj'ing 
to guess die hidden motives tliat underlie die actions of others, 
when we view acdons of others as threats to ounelves, wc are 
displaying our insecurity. To exert leadership we must be the 
typo of person in whom others can place conGdence. If w are 
insecure, afraid, or suspicious, wc decrease the strength of the 





s\- 

completion of tasks we 
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group of which we are a part rather than supply assistance, sup- 
port, and hope for others. 

6. Am I able to take criftctsm? This criterion is related to the 
preceding one. A weak, insecure person is threatened by criti- 
cism. Instead of using criticism as information that helps him 
grow, he tries to avoid it and fights against those who offer it 
Some persons are able to take criticism from their superiors 
but not from individuals ttiey consider to have less rank or 
importance. Two factors may account for this condition. The 
first is their e^ectations. Their stereotype of a superior may be 
a person who tells them what to do, how to do it, and how well 
it has been done. When criticism comes from a superior, it is 
the expected thing and not a tiireat. The person with less status, 
on the other hand, may be stereotyped as an individual who 
takes orders and is in no position to criticize. Second, we may 
have feelings of superiority toward persons of less status. We 
may believe that we hold our 
present position because of su- 
perior intelligence and ability- 
Either of these feelings deprive 
us of access to the intelligence 
of a large percentage of those 
with whom we work and of the 
opportunity to provide real lead- 
ership for them. 

7. Am 1 able to put myself in 
the other persons position? In 
supervision we work through the 
efforts of others. We succeed as 
they succeed and fail as they faiL 
To be effective necessitates that 



we experience empathy with 
others. We need to be able to see the way in which difficulties, 
purposes, surprises, actions, and assets look to others. As we 
approximate their feelings about the events of the day, we are 
able to plan and work \vith them. We understand actions and 
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w-ork in terms of our insight. If we aren't able to put ourselves 
in the other persons shoes, our actions may be a constant 
threat to others ^vithout our knowing it, 

S. Am I nuiking a sincere effort to Zeom more about the staff? 
Much of our success in placing ourselves in the other person’s 
position depends upon know'ng a Jot about bim. If we don't 
^vant to know about our r^Ilcague, we probably don’t have 
much empatliy for him. It is difficult for us to understand his 
reaction to the lack of a salary increase if we do not know that 
he has fi^'e children and a mother and father whom he helps 
support If wo aren’t taking the steps that are feasible to leam 
how we can help Uie people around us, our human relations 
leave something to bo desired. 

9. Do / consult those tcho toilt be effected by an action before 
I take it? Action that is taken >vjthout cocsuItatioD is frequently 
mis\mderslood. If we \vnnt to be sure that those who will be 
affected by a step that we take will accept it, we need to pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to have it explained and for them 
to react to the proposal. By telling us how they fee! about it, 
they suggest revisions that we should make in the proposed 
procedure. Furthermore, individuals who will be affected will 
have a greater sense of commitment to the change because they 
have had a chance to express tbeir opinion about it and to pro- 
pose revisions that would make it more acceptable to them. 
Even though we are not able to adapt the action to the inter- 
ests of all, wc know the risk we run and are in a better position 
to make a decision on whether the gamble is a good one. 

10. Vo I live up to commitments? If ^ve want people to have 
faith in us, it is necessary for them to be able to rely on our 
word. \Vhen a decision has been reached in a group of which 
we are a part, staff members have a right to expect that the 
commitment ^vill be honored. If we spend staff time reaching 
a decision and then do not put into action the agreements 
reached, we breed disillusionment and dissalisfacUon. We put 
people to a position where they are forced to conclude that our 
way of %vork is "talk democracy’* rather than "do democracy. ' 
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In one teacher-training institution there was a very elaborate 
system of committees. Each staff member participated in a 
committee of his choice. Committees prepared drafts of policy 
fincl substituted them to the total faculty. At the regular faculty 
meeting the entire staff accepted or rejected these proposals. 
The ones accepted were loohed upon by staff members as policy, 
but the dean of the institution did not always take the neces- 
sary steps to implement the policy decided upon by die faculty. 
After a time, the staff came to the conclusion diat participation 
in policy formation and program development was mere busy 
work and lost interest in the activity. This dean was very scru- 
pulous in living up to person-to-person agreements, but he did 
not see the far-reaching implications of failing to implement 
group decisions in which he participated. 

Now let’s turn to ways of evaluating what we accomplish. 
These are important questions in judging the effectiveness of a 
supervisor. 

The measure of our success lies in the change we are able to 
effect Unless severe social upheaval is placing undue strain on 
the school, our contribution should be evaluated in terms of 
the increased curriculum improvement activities in the school 

1. How TTxantj more teachers are experimenting? Teachers 
grow as they try new procedures and measure tibe results. If 
we are effective, teachers are trying more new things than they 
were a year ago. If we are not effective, more teachers will have 



discontinued their search for better ways 
of teaching and will be following lesson 
plans and procedures that they devel- 
oped last year or several years before. 

2. How much more action research is 
under xcay? As we look around us in the 
schools in which we work, do wc find 
more faculty groups attempting to de- 
velop better procedures of evaluation, 
sccldng to improve the living in the 
community, searching for better svays 
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of meeting the emotional needs of youngsters? Do n’e see these 
faculties seriously attempting to measure the results of their 
innovations rather tiian carrying out hunches svithout any 
attempt to collect evidence concerning the results? If our work 
has been effective, more and more teasers are basing decisions 
on the scientific approach. A greater number of teachers spend 
time seeking evidence and basing conclusions on it today than 
were following this practice last year. 

3. Hoio many more parents ore involved in the school? 
Teachers alone cannot improve the schooL Adults of the com- 
mum'ty are needed in planning and to serve as resource per- 
sons for classes and activity groups. In schools wlhout an ade- 
quate staff, they may assist wth the service functions of the 
school. If we have been effective in increasing the vision of 
the staff concerning the contribution of community members 
to education and in our community relations, more parents %viU 
be involved in school activities. 


4. How many room are more aHrocilve? If pupils and teach- 
ers are to spend she hours a day in a room, it should be attrac- 
tive— a place in which a person likes to be. Recognition is 
spreading that barren, empty, harsh classrooms do not stimulate 
the kind of learning the teacher desires. How many more rooms 
have color, pictures, drapes, displays, and other devices that 


teachers and pupils have used to 

give them pereonality and to make ^^3 -x 

them reflect and support the qual- 

ily of living that is sought? hr — 

S. How munp more teodiers are w y j 

reading profeeskmal haohs? Al- / \ 
though reading professional books / \ r^/j\ 

is not an end in itself, the num- < p-r-^ /' 

her of teachers who ore interested 1 j L_J]T 

enough to sample what is being b J I 

published in their field is an indei , ^ _ , , , 

to the ertent of professional ulertness in the staff. Do we lime 
more new professional books available? Has the circulation 
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increased? Do we hear more teachers telling other teachers 
about boohs and recommending them? Is a greater proportion 
of the staff searching for suggestions on ways to improve 
their worh? 

6. How many mote teachers are actice in professional organ- 
izations? Althou^ activity in a professional organization does 
not guarantee classroom competency, participation in local, 
state, and national organizations is another indication of the 
professional spirit of the staff. Our behavior and the attitudes 
we express should enhance the desire of teachers to exert lead- 
ership in improving education through professional organiza- 
tions. 

7. How many more teachers are seeking in-service experi- 
ence? Some school systems require that staff members tahe 
alertness courses every few years, as a TumiTnuTTi insurance of 
curriculum improvement Teachers should be looking for op- 
portunities to improve. Have we made available the type of 
workshops and resource people that the teachers consider help- 
ful? Have staff members met and come to \is with a request 
that we provide a seminar or workshop on some problem facing 
them? ^Vhen we announce a volunteer workshop or meeting, 
does a greater percentage of the staff attend? Are more teachers 
who are not required to do so for certification or salary-increase 
purposes attending summer school? 

8. How many more teachers are planning with other teach- 
ers? Teachers grow through interaction. As much teacher 
growth occmrs through teachers' plan- 
ning with other teachers as throu^ 
organized in-service programs. When 
teachers recognize the value of sharing 
experiences and materials, the faculty 
moves tow’ard a common point of view 
with regard to learning and curricu- 
lum. Do we develop times during the 
work week when teachers have the op- 
portunity to plan together? Teachers of 
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one^ade lei’el may meet together. Teachers who are working 
on the same type of class at the secondary level may meet to- 
gether. Teachers who recognize a common problem in methods 
of reporting to parents may meet together. If our svork is effec- 
tive, more teadiers ^vill find value in this joint planning, 

9. How many more pupik are being included in planning 
and evaluating? The leammg situation improves as the people 
involved in it have an opportunity to make their purposes dear 
and to make judgments about the success of their activities. 
We improv'e the learning situation as we assist teachers to gain 
the security and the techniques that make it possible for them 
to utilize the intelligence of pupffs in making judgments about 
what is to happen and what has happened. One of the barom- 
eters by which to judge our oum productivity is the extent to 
which increased pupil-teacher planning is occurring. 

10. 7s a larger percentage of the staff assuming responsibility 
for the improocment of the program? Through our indivfdud 
efforts sve are able to effect changes in the curriculum, but 
individual shouldering of responsibility is not enough. If we are 
the only one deeply concerned with providing a better program, 
we give our whole life and bring about very Lttle change. It 
is only as we work in such a way that more and more people 
begin to desire change and to assume responsibifity for mak- 
ing it that a supervisory program has any impact on a school 
system. 

11. Arc staff meetings becoming more faculty-directed? If 
staff meetings remain the exdusive property of the administra- 
tors. changes of lasting significance are unlikely. If the ad- 
ministrator invites staff members to assume responsibility and 
no teadier leadership emerges, nothing happens except an in- 
crease in the dissatisfaction of the staff. ^Vhen our work pro- 

more attention 

to the planning of meetings and to the use of meetings to make 
decisions concerning school policy. If only 25 per cent of the 
staff is interested in making decisions concerning pohey, jt is 
difficult to make a judgment about the quality of the supem- 
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sion. If next year only the same 25 per cent is interested in 
maldng decisions, it is apparent that the supervisory procedures 
being followed are not the land that increase the staff’s self- 
direction. If we are doing our job effectively, staff members 
become increasingly able to conduct their own meetings and to 
decide on policy— whether we are there or not The staff be- 
comes as concerned with knowing limitations and possibilities 
as we are and in making j’udgmcnts concerning the next best 
steps m the situation. If we have planned %vith staff members, 
they know the purposes and objectives as well as xve do and 
are guided as closely by them. 

12. How many more teachers arc using a wider range of 
materials? A good learning situation is one that makes it pos- 
sible for pupils to find materials and media through which they 
can learn belter. In order to care for differences in reading 
ability, the books available must cover reading levels of a 
number of grades. To make it possible for many youngsters to 
express themselves easily, the classroom should contain art 
materials and other media through which they may express 
how they feel about the experiences they have been having. If 
our supervision has been effective, the teaching staff has sou^t 
to increase its acquaintance with and skill in using a variety of 
media. We find in classrooms more teachers making available 
to youngsters different ways of learning and sharing. 

13. How are students scoring on achievement tests? The 
end result of all our efforts is to increase the learning of chil- 
dren. Under ordinary circumstances, pupil achievement should 
be higher each year as the result of oxir efforts. However, it is 
important to consider the external factors that bear on the 
scdiool situation before we make any judgments about the 
present achievement of youngsters. The nature of the com- 
mumty may have changed, and the intellectual environment 
of the homes may have become lower or highpr. Decreased 
funds for schools may have deprived youngsters of instructional 
materials and lowered the teacher morale so that less learning 
for pupils results. However, if the situation has remained ap* 
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^ximatdy the same, and if our efforts have been successful 
the achievement level of pupils ^vill have been raised. 

How Con the Group Assist in fhe Evofuaf/on 
of the Official Leader? 

Self-evaluation by the official leader is not enough. He must 
obtain the judgments of others in deteimining the revisions he 
wll make in his procedures. 

Tlie preceding cliapter describes the way in which a super- 
visor's work as a discussion leader can be evaluated by the 
group. His function in the meeting is analyzed by the group as 
a means of determining the >vay group process can be improved. 

Tlie Riding principle involved in the evaluation of a discus- 
sion leader is basic here too. The official leader's work should be 
evaluated as a part of the fudgments concerning ihe totd group 
effort. He is svorldng within the group. His function is to con- 
tribute to the group’s accomplishment of its goals. The only 
phase of the supervisors work that can be regarded as separate 
from the wrk of the other group members consists of helping 
the group become more effective In working for its purposes. 
Acceptance of this principle keeps the facultj’ from stating that 
the official leader is strong or weak. Rather, faculty members 
say, "We have achieved these goals but failed to reach those. 
Our official leader has been very helpful on certain points and 
would strengthen us if he would put more emphasis on these 
other activities during the next few months." 

If goals have been established, the only way to judge the suc- 
cess of the group and the supervisor is by the amount of progress 
made toward the goals. The goals of the scliool axe the criteria 
against which the work of the official leader must ultimately be 
judged. If no progress has been made, the supervwor is failmg, 
even tliough he has built morale and has increased job satisfac- 
tion. Maintaining the status quo in a school program is failure 
unless it is being maintained in the face of constantly increasing 
difficulties. 
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In order to determine progress, it is necessary to know where 
the group starts. Some base line must be established. The pro- 
gram of the sdiool must be accurately recorded so that the 
group will be able to determine exactly the amount of change 
diat has talcen place. The dale at which the new supervisor 
entered the situation may be used as the starting point Or the 
beginning of the school year may he i2sed, or the time at which 
the evaluative criteria are applied to the school program. The 
starting point chosen doesn’t matter if it is recent enough to 
permit detection of change that is occurring under the impact 
of present activity, but some complete picture of existing condi- 
tions at the base-line date is essential 
As a group evaluates its work and that of its official leader, it 
is necessary to determine the 
swount of change that has been 
produced in the direction of the 
group goals since the base line 
was established. How does the 
school program now differ from 
the school program at the pre- 
vious date? 

When the types and amount 
of change have been deter- 
mined, the group is ready to 
make judgments. If no change 
has occurred, the judgment is 
obvious. If some change has 
been effected, the group must 
decide whether that progress is 
satisfactory in li^t of existing 
conditions. At this point the judgment becomes subjective. 

Everyone involved in the situation-supervisors, teachers, 
parents, pupils, community groups-should be a part of the 
judpnent process. The amount of change egn be determined by 
mdividuals-a teacher, the principal, or an outside group- 
ut the judgments about the amount of progress must be made 
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by nil concerned. ‘WheOier or not the supervisor desires this 
condition, it will occur. The skill/ul official leader devises situa- 
tions for obtaining these judgments and uses them in improving 
the school program. The unskillful official leader %vil] pretend 
that he can ignore them and find that he has missed an oppor- 
tunity to build the group spirit and a soh'd backing for the pro- 
gram. He will wonder Avhy opposition is developing in those 
whose judgments %vere not obtained and used. 

Tho judgments that name areas of Jess than satisfactory prog- 
ress mU indicate tlie points where analysis and revision are 
needed, either in the work of the supervisor or of others in the 
group. 

In the opmion of the writer, the ^cific criteria by which a 
program and the official leader are judged fall into four cate- 
gories: 

1. More responsible participation of students, teachers, and 
community members in the improvement of the program. 

2. Enrichment of the school program through an increase in 
opportunities and activities for aE 

3. More efficient learning situations that result in more rapid 
pupil growth. 

4. Greater contribution of the school to the improvement of 
community living. 

To bring about evaluation of the type described, official 
leadership must devise means of assisting groups to collect and 
examine data and to make judgmenlsabout them, One way is to 
collect the data and present them to a discussion group in such 
a striking form that all can see the progress that has been made. 
However, this procedure may lead some members of the group 
to question the inteipretatiou. The offidal leader is in a much 
more secure position if people who make judgments also partici- 
pate in the collection of the data that indicate progress, or the 
lack of it toward the goals the group established. A form de- 
veloped by the Florida State Department of Education for 
croup use in local schools in Florida is presented in Appendix 
C. It satisfies all the requiremeals of evaluation theoiy; the 
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criteria are goals established for dieir school by Florida com- 
munities; a base line has been established; space is provided 
for recording evidence of progress and making a judgment con- 
cerning it; provision is made for listing next steps agreed upon 
in light of the judgments concerning progress. 

In ^immary, evaluation of official leadership mxist be an 
evaluation of program development, with specific attention de- 
voted to the procedures by wfaidi more group potential for 
progress can be released. 


SELF’BVALUATION CHECK UST 
Do I: 

1 . Set up a schedule of activities for each week? 

2. Make changes easily? 

3. Use criticism to improve my procedures? 

4. Get more teachers to experiment? 

5. Stimulate action research? 

6. Get parents involved in the work of the school? 

7. Secure an increase in the reading of professional books 
and participation in professional organizations? 

8. Succeed in increasing the amount of cooperative plan- 
ning? 

9. Get teachers to be more self-directing? 

1 0. Increase the use of a wider variety of instructional ma- 
terials? 

11 . Promote increased pupil achievement? 

12. Obtain a full description of the school’s program on a 
given date to serve as a base line in determining the amount of 
progress that is being made in program dc\'elopment? 

13. Bring teachers, pupils, parents, and community members 
into Uic judgments concerning the progress that has been made? 

74. Encourage nyvision of goals, or procedures in areas in 
which the group decides progress is unsatisfactory? 
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75. Judge my success by the progress of the school program 
toward goals accepted by the group? 


For Further fxp/oro/ion 

The philosophy and procedures of evaluation are gradually 
being evolved. F. C. Ayer in Fundamentals of Instructional 
Supervision (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), Chapter 
22, outlines the development of the evaluation theory and gives 
some suggestions for evaluating a supervisor's work. In Chapter 
10 of Democratic Supervision in Secondary Schools (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953), Boardman, Douglass, and 
Bent survey devices that have been used to measure teaching 
effectiveness and the evidence of their validity. Chapter 21 re- 
vie%vs prmciples of evaluation and apph'es them to the cvalua* 
tion of the supervisor. Frank Dickey and Harold Adams, Hasic 
Vrindples of Supervision (New York: American Book Com* 
pany, 1953), Chapter 12 and Appendices A and B, present a 
supervisor’s self-evaluation check list and standards for evaluat- 
ing a program. Harold Shane and W. A. Yauch, in Chapter 5 of 
Creaihe School Leadership (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1954), stress evaluation ns a process of change. 
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in the Future 






We toanf a tcorking situation: 

--where each can feel right about himself and 
others. 

—where there is deep concern for the welfare 
and feelings of each individual. 

—where each feels that he belongs. 

—where people trust each other. 

—where the administration shares the ded- 
sions within its authority. 

—where all who will be vitally affected by 
policy participate in its formation. 

—where each can maintain his integrity, 
—where increased self-direction rather than 
greater dependence is sou^t. 

—where a sense of direction is obtained by 
participation in formation of goals. 

—where there is free flow of ideas. 

—where ideas are considered the property of 
the group and are used by it. 

—where loyalty is to ideas and values ax\d not 
to persons. 

—where teachers speak out and the adminis- 
tration capitalizes on ideas. 

—where coftsen^tis rather than majority vote 
is sought. 

—where teachers and administrators fell each 
other frankly what they expect of each other and 
the help they want from each other. 

—where the staff accepts Tespcmsibility for de- 
cisions made and is tviUing to live with the con- 
sequences. 



Chapter )S 

What is Ahead In Supemsion? 


This eotire book has been an attempt to state tlie implications 
of present research in the fields of learning, group djTiamics, 
psychiatry, group therapy, social psychology, human relations, 
and communication for the way in rvhich supervisors should 
seek to fulfill their function. This concluding chapter will 
sketch some of the mistakes we have been making in super* 
vision, the working environment for W’b'ch we are striWng, and 
the r^earch that Is needed. 

What Assumptions Have Caused 
Supervisors Difficufty? 

Persons in positions of official leadership liavc found them* 
selves in difficulty in the past because tliey ha\-e operated on 
the basis of false assumptions about the nature of human be- 
ings, human groups, communication, and learning. Lots cr- 
amine some of these troubic-causing assumptions. 

I. Appointment to a status position gices us leadership. A 
principal in a midwestem citj* ^vas appointed to the position of 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction. In one of his 
first meetings wtli a large group of teachers he be^ to tell 
them what he wanted tlicm to do. SmTral tcacliers raised ob- 
jections. The man lost his temper and told the group in angry 
words that he was the assistant superintendent and they would 
do what he said. 

This man assumed that the teachers should and would fol- 
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low him because of his appointment He did not realiM that 
leadership is earned and does not come automatically with the 
title. Two years later, the superintendent replaced him. 

2. Communication foUows organization chorf. An organiza- 
tion chart is a picture of someone*s wishes. It may be drawn to 
coincide widi the flow of commum- 



cation, but it does not alwaj'S reflect 
the true organization or flow of 
communication. Unless supervisors 
recognize that decisions are made 
in informal situations, and unless 
they seek to discover die real chan- 
nels of communication, chances are 
they will be ineffective. 

3. L^alty is to persons rather 
than ideas. Many official leaders 
become unhappy and begin to dis- 
trust the members of the staff be- 


cause they make this assumption. 
The)' become insecure because they cannot understand how 
persons who are their friends, persons they have helped, persons 
who have stood shoulder to shoulder with them in previous 
battles, do not support them in the present situation. T^ey feel 
that their colleagues are being treacherous and guilty of dis- 
lo)’alt)' when actually they are being moral and are living up to 
their values. A concept of loyalty which requires that a person 
must agree with the official leader and support liim on all issues 
weakens the leaders self-confidence and leads to disruption 
of the group. 

4. Staff members should adjust to the official leader. ^Vhen a 
supervisor assumes that he can be moody, nagging, and incon- 
siderate and that others must still work with him, the rocks of 
failure arc immediately ahead. He may retain his position, but 
he will lose his leadership. Leadership is bestowed by a group 
upon an indiridual who is sensitive to the feelings of its mem- 
bers. 
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5. Feelings are not important. It is easy to say that staff 
members should be adult and not become disturbed over an 
action. But saying what should be does not make it true. The 
way a staff member feels about an action of the supervisor is 
more important than the action itself. If a teadier interprets an 
action as a reprimand or a recrimination, Lis future behavior is 
governed by his inteipretab'on, not by the leader’s intention. 

Unless a supervisor attempts constantly to place himself in 
the odier person’s position and to see how actions look from 
there, his leadership is in jeopardy. 

6. Adminisiratton is decision-making. A principal from an 
eastern state objected vigorously to the idea of sharing deci- 
sions. He said, "My job is makmg decisions. If you take that 
function away, I have no function.” His point of view is one 
that is held by many. 

The concept of "power over” has been a part of human cul- 
ture for many years. It is only as we begin to discover that 
sharing decisions is a more effective way to release the power 
of a group that we see a different function for the leader. Con- 
ceiving of the leaders role as that of decision-maker is only 
possible in situations where tcadbers are vrilling to surrender 
their professional judgment. Cornell's study indicates that the 
better teachers are unwilling to do this. 

7. The status quo can be maintained. MTien we try to keep 

the program as it is, we attempt the impossible. People change 
day by day and the program continues to be dynamic. When 
leaders fail to recognize this fact and do not plan for growth, 
they are left with the choice of cither repressing change or 
withdrawing from active leadership. Leadership inevitably 
emerges, and leadership has a positive program. It works for 
change whether that change is a return to the past or a de- 
velopment of something new. . , . , t. T 

8 People can be told tchat their problems ore. A high-school 
principal smited his staff to work on the student-activity prob- 
lem The teachers felt they would profit more by studying 
tedmiques of pupil-teacher planning. For four days of a pre- 
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school planning conference, the struggle continued. At last the 
principal capitulated. 

Even if he had won, the work would not have been produc- 
tive. People must believe there is a real problem before they 
are -willing to give their full energy to a project When we at- 
tempt to tell people what the problems are on which they 
should work, they resist. We succeed only if we describe a 
problem the group already feels. 

10. People grow hy being told. When teachers were asked 
where they secured the new ideas they put into practice, they 
placed the suggestions of supervisors hventy-seventh on the 
list This discouraging condition is not the result of lack of 
ideas among supervisors. It is a reflection of how we learn. 
Teachers learn when they are ready. \Vhen they want help on 
a problem and when they discover a solution by reading or by 
talking -with someone of their choosing, they learn. 

11. People can be forced to be democratic. Unless a staff 
wants to participate in policy formation, going through the 
process is fruitless. We cannot achieve democracy in a staff by 
autocratic means. Frequendy a staff rebels and accuses the 
official leader of asking it to do his work and to assume his re- 
sponsibility. Securing staff participation is a gradual process in 
which the official leader continues to offer to share the decisions 
he has the autiiority to make. 

12. Actions between an o^cial leader and a staff member 
are individual. A Texas principal spent many hours in attempt- 
ing to help a beginning teacher become a successful one. Be- 
cause the teacher was an attractive girl and the principal was 
a man, other teachers began to talk. Although fhk supervisor 
was making a professional effort to help an individual teacher, 
it affected the work of the entire school adversely. 

The assumptions listed above conflict with the implications 
of existing research. They constitute stumbling blocks to offi- 
cial leaders who continue to accept them. More and more 
supervisors are abandoning them. 
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Whaf Worfcm^ Condiflons Afb We Seeking? 

The direction supervision iviH tales in the future depends 
upon the type ofivorking situation we want Actions are at- 
tempts to realize ideals and visions. Thus any attempt to state 
the future of supervision must involve an effort to de&je the 
staff relationships that are deemed desirable. 

Assistance in the development of more effective learning 
situations for girls and boys is the primary fimction of the 
supervisor. But a direct atlaclc dees net produce the results 
desired. Unless a teacher feels right about himself, about his 
lob, about liis fellow staff members, and about his supervisor, 
he is not ready to consider hfs teaching processes. 

^Vhat are the qualities of a school situation in which a super* 
visor can hope to improve instruction? 

1. £flch member values himself and others. When an indi* 
vfdual dislikes himself or feels inadequate, he attempts to hurt 
himself or to find solace in proving Iffmself superior to others. 
Either type of action decreases the power of a group. The 
productiveness of a staff is increased when its members take 
steps that enhance the individual’s sense of u’orth by recog- 


nizing contributions and supporting cadi other. 

2. A deep concern for the welfare and feeling of each in- 
dividml exists. A superintendent in a w'estem school system 
faced a problem that \vas serious enough to cost him his job. 
As he sat in his office trying to decide what to do, he put his 
bead in his hands for fully five minutes. An observer might have 
guessed that he ^vas worrying about losing his position. When 
he raised his head, his questions were: What will this do to 
John? How will Sally feel about this action? His constant con- 
cern was liow die individuals involved would feel. The su^ 
cess of any solution was to be measured in tenns of people’s 
emotions as well as other factws. » . j- o » 

Such concern for the feeling and welfare of each individual 
has its effect on the group. In such a situation teachp feel 
more secure and are more coneeroed wth the feelings of 
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their students and the improvement of the school program, 
3, Each member of the staff feels that he belongs to the 
group. When an individual does not feel that the other mem- 
bers of the group accept him or want to be associated with him, 
the chances are great that he will not be able to make much 
of a contribution to the school. He will be so involved in 
discovering the way to become accepted that he will not be 
able to concentrate on staff projects or on improving the quality 
of his work. Or he may reverse die procedure. He may be sr 
full of resentment at being excluded that he will engage in 
harmful and aggressive activity toward the group members. 
The supervisor will want to do the things that help each person 
feel “free to come and safe to go.” He will strive to help eacdi 
staff member to feel that he may enter any informal group 
without a sense of intruding, and that he may leave without 
fear that he will be talked about in a derogatory manner. 

4, People trust each other. When there is no trust, individ- 
uals must be on the defensive and more concerned about pro- 
tecting themselves and their status than with seeking more 
effective ways of doing the work or of becoming more 
productive. 

Trust is the foundation stone of communication. Unless we 
trust die other person, we resist his ideas and refuse to share 
our deep convictions. Until trust is established, the persons in 
the situation will deal with superficial topics or attempt to out- 
maneuver the others. 

Trust ca nn ot be achieved by the official leader’s stating that 
he wants to be trusted. Trust is something that is earned, and 
each action of the individual affects it. It is a two-way street. If 
We hope to see it prevail in die staff with which we work, we 
must be die first to demonstrate it. 

The way in which the official leader works widi group mem- 
bers demonstrates his faith or his lack of faith; it determines 
whether group members will trust him or trust each other. One 
of the best tests we can apply to our own actions is to ask this 
question: Does the step that we are about to take make future 
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working together possible? Will the action increase the possi- 
bility of honest coromimicalion? If an action fails to meet these 
tests, it probably is not a good supervisory procedure. 

5. The admMstration shares the decisions toUhln its 
authority. The simple process of sharing decisions is the most 
powerful tool a leader has. It is the key to the securing of 
leadership, the assumption of responsibility, the acceptance 
of assignment, and the development of high morale. 

Any decision witliin the authority of the official leader may 
be shared, but care should be exercised to distinguish between 
those decisions that the official leader can make and those that 
are made by a higher authority, such as the board of education. 
Failure to make the boundaries of authority clear may cause 
fmsfcration and may lead the group to reject further participa- 
tion in decision-making. 

If there are certain decisions wlhin the authority of the 
official leader that be wishes to retain for himself, he should 
make these clear to the staff with which be works. Such action 


svill be more acceptable titan pretending to share all decisions 
and then ^’eto^ng decisions in areas in which the leader feels 
tire staff to be incompetent 

6. All tcho wiU be viCalbj affected by a policy parrietpota 
fn its formation. ^Vhen the official leader makes it possible for 
staff members to participate in making decisions, he increases 


their assumption of responsibility, which in turn promotes bet- 
ter performance of the tasks at hand. Wlten people share in a 
decision, they are concerned about its outcome. 

7. Each person can maintain his integrity. Permissiveness 
is the foundation of self-respect. Unless each person is free to 
express his disagreement, the situation is one in which he 
cannot behave morally; he cannot work in terms of the values 
he holds A person must forfeit his integrity to hold his 
fob cannot value himself or those wdio force him to debase 
himself Gro\vth and increased contributions come only when 
individaab value both themsdves and their coneagues. 

8 Increased self-direction by eadt stag member ts sought. 
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Althou^ it seems contradictory, a group grows in strength 
as its members become increasingly self-direcKng. As staff 
members define together what they hope to accomplish and 
plan die procedures by which these goals will be achieved, 
each individual becomes better able to make valid decisions. 
As he has access to more information and as he becomes more 
familiar with the thinking of the group, he develops the se- 
curity that enables him to make judgments without turning 
to someone else. Confusion and indecision are eliminated. 

9, Individuals gain a sense of direction by participating in 
establishing group goals. An individual may obtain a sense of 
direction either by being told or by participating in forming the 
goals. ^Vhen he is told, he may misunderstand or resist the goals 
&at are set for him. If he participates, he understands the 
goals because he has helped establish them, and he expends 
more effort to obtain them because he is sure of their worth. 

10. Information is available to all. A staff cannot be expected 
to make wise decisions if it does not have access to relevant 
information. Inaccessibility of infonnation, caused by the 
administration’s refusal to share it or by clogged channels of 
communication, may cause die group to make a poor decision. 
And a poor decision results in loss of faith in its own ability or 
in its leadership. 

Because of the official leaders position, bulletins and other 
documents come to him. He attends meetings in which in- 
formation is shared by the administration. It is difficult for 
him to know which infonnation to share. He does not want to 
bore staff members with unnecessary and ummportant details. 
He wants to keep them as free and as unburdened ^vith unneces- 
sary information as he can. But screening is dangerous. Some- 
times the information he considers unimportant ■will be very 
important to certain members of die staff. The safest procedure 
is to make available to all the information the official leader 
possesses. 

11. Ideas are considered ihe property of ihe group. When 
ideas are identified with people, decisions are too often made 
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are examined. If all members of the faculty believe the same 
thing, progress is unlikely, because of the complacency that 
the imifonnity of ideas develops. If morale and a sense of 
groupness have been developed to the point where the staff 
feels that it belongs together, disagreement is not dangerous; 
it will not destroy the group; it is a source of creativeness. 

14. Decision by consensus is sou^t. A decision leads to 
action when the group members are convinced of its value. 
If only a majority is in favor of the proposed course of action, 
die f ull power of the group will not be back of it Decision by 
majority is only second-best \Vhen time and the skill of the 
group permit, achieving consensus insures the groups total 
commitment to the enterprise. 

15. Teachers and administrators have the opportunity to 
teU each other frankly what they expect of each other and the 
help they would like to receive from each other. In Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, a principals conference is held each August At one 
conference, each principal brought one member of bis teach- 
ing staff. Small groups of teachers and principals were formed, 
with no teacher in the same group vrith his principal. For the 
major portion of the week, the members of each small group 
considered what they expected and the help they wanted. 
New understandings, more common perception of roles, and 
more satisfying ways of working resulted 

16. The staff accepts responsibility for decisions made and 
is willing to live with the consequences. Participation in de- 
cision-making has little meaning if it is divorced from the 
responsibility of living up to decisions. If it is not expected 
that all will be bound by the decision, behavior will be irre- 
sponsible. Every staff member should expect that the official 
leader iviU bold himself and every member of the group 
accountable for fulfilling the obligation imposed by the decision 
reached 

In light of present knowledge, the conditions listed above 
make possible tiie greatest productivity of a staff and should 
he the basic goals of a supervisor. 
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When a teacher has assurance of his own worth and the 
importance of his job, a sense of belonging to the group, and 
a trust in the official leadership, he is ready to aitempt to 
improve instructioa. The official leader can assist in improving 
the teaching-learning situation in many ways, such as: 
—seeking agreement on purposes. 

—making provision for sharing of ideas. 

—stimulating and assisting the staff to prepare self-evaJuatioa 
check lists. 

—keeping all teachers well supplied with up-l£Mlata mater- 
ials. 

—asking as frequently for proof of why a new method should 
not be tried as for reasons why it should. 

—encouraging teachers to develop distiDctive classrooms that 
reflect the work and activities of then’ classes. 

— recognizing persons who are trying new procedures, 
-establishing a petty-casb fund for the purchase of csxund 
able materials. 

—providing in*service traioiog experience in scif.cxprcssion 
in a variety of media. 

—helping teachers develop techniques for evaluating a variety 
of types of pupil growth. 

—organizing staff meetings around the study of teacher pro- 
hlems and the improvement of the school program. 

-using workshops as a procedure for program diangc. 
—assisting with the experimentation that grows out of a work- 
shop. 

—encouraging pupil-tcacher planning. 

— encouraging teachers to meet and plan the curriculum with 
parents. 

-eliminating rating as a method of improviog the program, 
-encouraging self-evaluation of teachers and their classes, 
-using faculty meetings to discuss evaluation techniques 

that individual teacliers have found helpful 

—stimulating intervisitation as a method of providing more 
data on which to base judgments. 
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Wfiaf Reseorcfi /s Needed? 

Official leadership must constantly seek betto 
l AaQin g the potential leadership m the commum^, 
body and *e staff. This is not 

leaders have been facing the queshons “ ^ers 

ceding pages. They wiU continue to face them. New ^e 

vviU emerge from experience, g“]j „{ super- 

Many questions still remain unanswered m the field P 
vision. UntU research is conducted to se^e „„ 

\viU be forced to contmue to operate on 

many unsupported hypotheses. Let s examme 

some of the areas in which help is neede . 

It has been popular to assume that there 
are three general types of leadership — au 
thoritarian, laissez-faire, and democrabe. 
There have been some experiments that seem 
to indicate that leadership can be so clari- 
fied, but there is no conclusive research tfirt 
gives justification for the befief that within 
the same individual there is a consistency o 
pattern. Is there a pattern that is consistent 
in an individual? If so, what is the nature^ o 
that pattern? Is the continuum along which 
a person’s behavior ranges one of authoritananism versi^ e 
mocracy; is it one of kindness versus ruthlessless; is it one of selt- 
seeldng versus sharing? Is the way an official leader works 
on any set of values, or is it related to the disposition of the in 
vidual? Does the official leader behave differently with dif- 
ferent types of persons? For example, does the supervisor be- 
have in one way toward teachers, in another way toward pupils? 
and in still a third way toward parents? 

Tn addition to exploring die patterns of behavior followed 
by official leaders, we need more evidence concerning the effect 
of those patterns upon the over-all situation. Is the role of the 
status leader as important as it has been assumed to be? For 
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example, do the actions of the official leader detennine the 
quality of human relations that exist in a faculty, or are they 
only a minor aspect of the situation for roost faculty members? 
Does tlie way that an official leader behaves affect the degree 
to which pupils accept each other in the school? Is the quality 
of pupil-to-pupil relations in the school significantly condi- 
tioned by the principal s feelings about himself and his ways 
of working \vilh teachers? Is there a relationship between the 
official leaders way of working and the quality of the school- 
community relations? Can teachers cancel out unfavorable 
feelings and actions on the part of the official leader and create 
good reladons behveea school and community? 

\Vliat is the relationship between pupil achievement in a 
school and the way a principal operates? Must an official leader 
be antlioritariaa and have a tightly managed school if pupils 
are to make growtli of the type measured by present achieve- 
ment tests? Is there a difference in the type of growth that is 
associated with the various patterns of leadership that we 
find in schools? 


To date, our inferences concerning the effect of various 
patterns of leadership have been based on the assumption that 
certain consistent patterns of leadership exist and on scanty re- 
search concerning the productiveness of groups in which 
various leadership actions have been taken. 

Advancement of our knowledge of effective ^vays to super- 


vise must go deeper than evaluating various techniques and 
processes. A particular technique that worb in one situation 
may have little meaning in another situation; a symbol or action 
that is viewed as constructive in one stiool may have another 
implication and be regarded differently by anoffier faculty. 
We need further research in the areas of emotional needs, 
human relations, group work, communication, and self-accepl- 
ance by the official leader. . c 

In the area of emotional needs, we need more infoimation 
about the kind and degree of personal security that official 
leaders need. Vo they need to be confident about their social 
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skills? Should their personal security be the land that is based 
upon having the support and affection of a family, a husband 
or wife? Can. someone who is concemed about making rapid 
advancement in the educational profession be an effective 
supervisor, or must a person be relatively content \vitli his 
present status in order to supervise effectively? ^^ust a super- 
visor be very smre about his own skill as a teacher, or does 
great assurance about his o\vn skill cause him to lack empathy 
for the teacher who is having difficulty and make communica- 
tion with that teacher difficult? 

To what extent is the teachers growth connected with the 
supervisors attempts to help the teacher satisfy emotional 
needs? Will growth occur if the emotional needs of a teacher 
are met? How much of the supervisor s role can be performed by 
listening and by taking supporting action? Do faith in the 
teacher’s potential and the willingness to furnish support and 
strength when they are needed enable the supervisor to do the 
tilings that he needs to do? Or is it essential at times to increase 
the teacher's insecurity in order to promote growth? 

In the area of human relations, is it possible for a supervisor 
to be too willing to accept others, or is the strength of a super- 
visor his tendency to value other people highly? 

How can a supervisor help teachers to value those who are 
different? How can a supervisor help teachers to perceive 
other teachers in a different manner? Does the supervisors 
habit of valuing all people promote acceptance of one another 
among teachers? 

How great a diversity should there be in a staff? Does too 
great a difference wit^ a group threaten members to the 
extent that creativity is stifled rather than fostered? 

Many questions remain unanswered in the field of group 
work. Is the official leader’s treatment of other members the de- 
ciding factor in determining the quality of work and the qual- 
ity of human relations in a school? What can he do to bring 
about change in the group norms? How far can he go beyond 
the group norms before his lea^rship is rejected by the staff? 
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''"fas refected? 

Wliat kind and degree of sliuchire is desirable in a staff? 
How much of the structure should be detennined by the offi- 
cial leader and how much evolved by the staff? 

How can a person who has a power position, such as a super- 
visor, avoid being regarded as a threat by other group mem- 
beis? Can an official leader ever avoid threatening those whose 
ideas differ with his? 


Communication problems haunt supervisors; What types of 
communication aff^ect teachers’ behavior? How much of the 
communication in a group is verbal or written? What com- 
munication changes values? What are the things that can be 
done to help staff members obtain more common meanings for 
words and other symbols that are used in attempting to com- 
municate? Does most of the significant communication take 
place outside official meetings? 

Investigation is needed of the ways in which on individual 
can develop the kind of self-perception that is associated with 
effective leadership. What can we do to avoid assuming that 
wo have a monopoly on virtue and that people who disagree 
with us are wrong? Wliat can we do to avoid the temptation 
of attempting to create others in our own image? How can 
we avoid associating failure ivith our inability to get people to 
do what we deem desirable and success with securing the 


agreement of others to go along with what we want done? 

The future of supervision rests on our success in securing 
accurate answers to questions such as these. Anyone working 
in the field of supervision or entering it should recognize bow 
scanty the evidence is, and should be committed to an endless 
searcli for data that enable us to lest more fully the hy- 
potheses on whicli supervisory actions are based. 

Any attempt to exert leadership in program improvement 
must be u creative activity. There is no one pattern to which 
an individual may conform with security. Cousisteutly in- 
effective actions have been identified and should be avnided 
But the new procedures that have emerged from past fadures 
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are only better ways for official leadenhip to operate. More 
insight and more certainty conceirung the results obtained by 
newer procedures must be secured by formal and informal 
investigatioDS. 

Until better answers are determined, however, the way to 
better schools seems to be in the decision of the official leader- 
ship to work within the group and the development of prac- 
tices that implement that commitment 
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Cornell, Francis. "When Should Teachers Share in Making AdminiS’ 
trative Decisions,” The Natiotis Schools, 53 (May 1954), pp- 43- 
45. 

Cornell and his students examined teacher partidpation in making 
administrative decisions in four “about average school systems in 
Illinois: They found: (1) the more “sociable” and more emotionally 
stable teachers tend to participate more in policy formation, (2) 
teachers most adversely affected by lack of opportunity to parttdpate 
are those who are above average in professional attitude as measured 
by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, (3) teacher satisfac- 
tion wth relationship to administrative decision-making is correlated 
with classroom performance. The schools rated highest in quality of 
classroom activity were those whose teachers rated highest on the 
morale factor. 

Cornell concludes, “It is not so much what a teacher actually does 
in sharing with the administration in the formation of policy, but; 
(1) the extent to which he expects he would be invited to share, (2) 
the extent to which he believes that the administration takes his in" 
vitation seriously enough to make It offidal (gives responsibility)^ 
and (3 ) the extent that the administrator values the teacher partidpa' 
tion enou^ that it bears influence on the final decision ” 

DeHuzar, George B., Practice Applicaiions of Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 

Analysis of many situations leads the author to the conclusion that 
a problem-centered discussion group is an effective procedure for 
helping individuals and groups solve problems. A typical example 
presented is the attempt of a manager of a department to improve a 
truck used in the work of the department He called the five oper- 
ators of the truck to his office, one at a time, and asked for sugges- 
tions. The ranployees were shy and reticent but did suggest five ways 
to improve the truck. Still dissatisfied, the manager dedded to try 
the problem-centered method. He called all five operators together, 
told them they knew more about the truck than anyone else because 
they worked with it every day, asked them to suggest improvements, 
and left them to work out their recommendations together. Fourteen 
suggestions were made which were refined and utilized by the meth- 
ods division in developing the new truck. Manager, methods division, 
and workers were all satisfied. 
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A high conelation was found between the frequency wth wWch 
the same individuals were nominated both as leaders and followers* 
Frequency of nomination correlates negatively ^v^th the score on the 
persuasive hey of the Kuder Preference Record within tlic selected 
leader and follower groups, but the same relationship is positive 
within the rejected leader and follower groups. 

Hemphill, J. K., Situalional Pactora in Leadership. Columbus, Ohiot 

Ohio State University, 19-10. 

Hemphill studied the relationship between leadership and group 
dimensions such as size, viscidity, homogeneity, flexibility, permea- 
bility, polarization, stability, iotiinacy, autonomy, control, i>osition, 
potency, hedonic tone, participation, and dependence. 

Five hundred persons who were members of some group were 
asked to make judgments concerning the leaders* behavior and the 
qualities of their group. The only two dimensions to show a high 
correlation, .51 and .52, svith leader behavior were hedonic tone and 
viscidity. Hemphill summarizes Ws study with the foUoNving state- 
ment: 

*^Vhea wo consider leadership in relation to the group, it 
appears to be strongly related to maintaining the group as a 
unit. . . .IVhen we consider leadership in relation to the indi- 
vidual who is judging its adequacy, we find it most highly re- 
lated to the dimension hedonic (one, the measure of agreeable- 
ness which accompam'es membership in a group. . . .SVhen the 
individual and the group are considered together, we might 
make the highly oversimplified statement: adequate leadership 
results in keeping the group together and its members satis- 
fied." 

Henderson, Lee. A Study of Certain School-Community Relation- 
s^ps with Special Beference to Working Patterns of School Prin* 
cdpals.” Gainesville, Florida; Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Florida, 195L 


“^e school-community relationships of schools with "autocratie 
principals and schools with “democratic principals” were studied. 
Twelve autocratic principals and hvelve democratic principals wth 
comparable schools in the same school system were selected by the 
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axio^er. Certain qualities within the individual, however, may be 
expected to affect favorably or unfavorably an individuals relation- 
ship in any group. (2) Age, intelh'gcnce, and length of residence do 
not appear to account to any appreciable extent for the choice status 
accorded the individual by the membership of the community as a 
whole. (3) The universal <haraclcristic of the leaders in this study 
may be an application of their larger insight into the needs of persons 
generally and at least partially a reflection of greater emotional ma- 
turity t^n appears to characterize the average member. (4) The 
underchosen show in common many varieties of behavior the elfec-t 
of which may tend to draiv individuals apart rather than bring them 
together. (5) The underchosen show rivice as great an inddence 
of “nagging, whining behavior* and of "nervous behavior* as do the 
average-chosen; “ag^essive and dominsot behaWor* are twice as 
great for the underchosen as for the averagechosen and three times 
as great for the average-chosen as for the overchosen. The under- 
chosen also showed those behavior patterns which Interfere with or 
iatemipt the activities of the group. 

Johnson, A. D., “An Attempt To Change Interpersonal Belation- 
ships,* SocUmetryf 2 (July 1939), pp, 43-48. 

Two attempts were made to bring isolates into groups of fourteen- 
ycar-old boys. In one case, an adult group leader worked directly 
with the isolate and in the other the youth group leader, as shown 
by sodograms, assumed the responsibility of worl^g the isolate into 
group acceptance. In the situation in which the adult leader at- 
tempted to work directly with the isolate, no change resulted. The 
youth group leader was able to help the isolate win some acceptance 
by the group. 

Kallejian, Veme, Paula Brown, and Irving R. Weschler, “The Impact 
of Interpersonal Relations on Ratings of Performance,* Puhiic Per- 
sonnel Review (October 1953), pp. 166-170. 

The supervisors in a department of 425 people in a research and 
development laboratory were asked to rate the groups they super- 
vised on over-all effectiveness and on 17 specific characteristics of 
perfonnance. 

The re lfabil it y of ratings in (hose cases where two or rnore indi- 
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either as threats to one’s own desirable position or as occupants of a 
coveted but unattainable position. 

Klugman, Samuel, "Cooperative vs. Individual Effidency in 
Solving,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 35 Qanuary 1944), 
pp. 91-100. 

One hundred and thirty-six children from the fourth, fifdi, a^ 
yiri-h grades, with I.Q.’s between 90 and 109, solved arithmetic pro 
lems working alone and in pairs. When pupils worked together, they 
solved more problems correctly but took a longer time. Klugm^ 
concluded that the higher scores and longer time needed to solve the 
problems were due to the presentation, discussion, rejection, an 
acceptance of the larger number of iwssible answers which occurrea 
when children were working together. 

I-ewin, Kurh “Experiraeats in Social Space,” Harvard Educational 
Review, 9 (January 1939), p. 3L 

An experiment was conducted by Uppett and White at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station to observe the effects of democratic 
and autocratic atmospheres on clubs that had been experimentally 
created. Observers noted the properties of groups. 

Two groups of boys and girls, ten to eleven years of age, were 
selected for mask-making clubs. Both groups were equated on such 
qualities as leadership and interpersonal relations. Elleven meetings 
of the group were held. The democratically operated group always 
met two days before the autocratically controlled group. The demo* 
cratic group chose its activities freely. The autocratic group was or- 
dered to do whatever the democratic group had done. All factors 
except the group atmosphere were kept constant 
In the democratic group oil policies were a matter of group de- 
termination; alternate procedures were suggested and the group 
could choose the course it wanted to follow; group members were 
free to work with whomever they chose; and the leader attempted 
to be a group member, giving objective praise and criticism. In the 
authoritarian group the leader determined the policy, dictated the 
techniques to be used, told each member with whom he should work, 
criticized an individuals activity ivithout giving reasons, and re- 
mained aloof from group participation. During the meeting of the 
clubs, observers noted the number of incidents of aggression and tbo 
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nctjons of the leader per unit of time. lo both groups the leader was 
still leading. Both leaders were less submissive than average mem- 
bers of the group, but the difference bchveen tlie ordinary group 
member and the leader was much less pronounced in the democratic 
situation. The autocratic leader took twice as much action toward 
members of the group as did the democratic leader. 

In the authoritarian group, almost thirty times as much hostile 
domination occurred— such as demands for attention and hostile 
criticism m diild-to-child relatumsbips— as in the democratic group. 
The democrah’c group exhibited more cooperation, praise of the 
other person's worJ^ constructive suggestions, and matter-of-fect be- 
havior. "We-centered" situations, rather than ‘T-centered,’* occurred 
twice as often in the democratic group as in the autocratic group. 

Lewin, iout, “Forces Behind Food Habits and hfethods of Change," 

The Prohlcm of Changfng Food Habits, Bulletin of the Nationd 

Hesearch Council, No. lOS, October 1^4^ 

An attempt was made to change the pattern of food selection and 
preparation of six groups of womea Three groups, one each from 
tlireo income levels, were given lectures on why they should use such 
foods as hearts, kidneys, and brains during ^e war period. Three 
corresponding groups, sampling the same economic levels, made the 
group approach to a dedsion about using the same foods. The group 
discussion leader talked briefiy about nutrition and the war effort He 
asked the group how successful a direct appeal to groups of house- 
wives like themselves would be. The group was led step by step to 
see the problem and at the same time to take over the responsibility 
for doing something about it The same information and recii>es were 
distributed by the nutritionist 

Within seven days after the lecture meeting, 4 out of 41 women 
present served at least one of the throe meats recommended. Out of 
44 women in the group dedsiongroups 23 women served at least one 
of the meats. Three per cent of the lecture groups sen-ed a food they 
had never served before, and 23 per cent of the group decision 
groups tried a xmw food. The same trend was evident at each eco- 
nomic level. 

Lewin, Kur^ "The Dynamics of Group Action,” Educationd Leader- 
ship, 1 (January 1^), pp* 1^200. 
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An effort was made to change sbidents from the consumption of 
white to the consumption of whole^vheat bread. From each student 
was obtained a rating of his eagerness to readi the goal and his like 
or dislike of wholewheat bread as compared with white bread. The 
results showed that after requests to change, the eagerness to suc- 
ceed was lowest in the individuals who disliked wholewheat bread 
most and that it increased with the degree of liking for wholewheat 
bread. After group decision, however, the eagerness to reach a group 
goal was largely independent of personal likes or dislikes. The ex- 
perimental studies indicated that it was easier to change ideology or 
cultural habits by dealing with groups rather than with individuals. 

Mandelbaum, D. G., Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers. Berkeley, 
California; University of California Press, 1952. 

Mandelbaum studied the leadership of the junior ofBcers in the 
army. He found that the officers relationship with the primary 
groups — '“the sets of men who are buddies, who interact \vith each 
other more frequently than they do with other men, whose coopera- 
tion is greater than any which may be required by their military as- 
signments alone”— determined his success as a leader. 

He found that an officer who was a part of the primary groups and 
worked with them was usually able to lead effectively. An officer 
not a part of the informal group had to struggle vrith his own men 
as well as with outside obstacles. 

Maier, Norman R. F-, “The Quality of Group Decisions As Influenced 
by the Discussion Leader,” Human RelationSt 3 (1950), pp. 155- 
174. 

A problem was selected for analysis for which one solution was 
definitely superior to others. Tliis problem was presented to groups 
of college students, all of whom had received training in group-de- 
cision methods, in order to test the problem-solving achievements of 
groups under leaders of different dc^ees of skill in leading group 
discussion. 

The results show that a skilled leader with creative ideas ^n con- 
duct a discussion so as to obtain a quality of problem-solving that 
surpasses that of a group working with a less-sldllcd leader \vithout 
creative ideas. Further, he can obtain a higher degree of acceptance 
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tban can a kss skilled peison. The percentage of unanimous agree- 
ment obtained to groups rvas: rmlrafaed leader, e2.1i instructed 
iCiiuer, 72.7; most highly trained leader, 100. 

In the case of the most-skilled leader who obtained agreement on 
the desired solution, observers agreed that he did not furnish the 
solution in any instance. Rather, his contributions were in the form of 
summarizing, encouraging analysis, interpreting, supplying informa- 
tion, and preventing hurt feelings. In no instance were these ob- 
servers able to anticipate the solution or point to the leader’s bias. 

Mcrei, F., "Group Leadership and Institutionalization," Human Re- 
lations, 2 (1949), pp. 2il-3g. 

The purpose of the study was to discover the effect of a proven 
leader upon previously formed groups of diildren who had not ex- 
hibited leadership in previous situations. Experimental groups were 
established. They met for an hour each day for a week, and a record 
was made by observers of the emerging group norms relating to 
seating arrangement, use of play obiect^ and spedal language. 

As older child %vitb leadership experience in other groups was 
placed in each group. Out of 26 cases, only one group did not impose 
its norms on the leader. A leader introduced into a group did not 
assume a leadership posidoa in that group without first becoming 
a group member by accepting the group norms that had developed 
before his entry. The leader was stronger than any individual mem- 
ber, but he was weaker than the group. 

National Training Laboratory in Croup Development, Explorations 
in Human Relations Training, pp. 63-78. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Asscaation, 1933. 

This report summarizes research on social infiuence, interpersonal 
relations, and group functioning that has been conducted in connec- 
tion %vith the Laboratory during the time it has been in operation. 

Horowitz and others explored the hypothesis that our positive or 
negative feelings toward other members of a discussion group tend 
to determine whether we accept or reject the ideas produced by 
these persons. They found "that members who liked a particular 
croup member tended to react positively to the contributions he 
made while other members who disliked him reacted negatively to 
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the same ideas. . . . Each group member tended to see the persons 
he liked in a group as feeling the way he did about ideas produced 
in the group, and he tended to see persons he disliked as feeling dif- 
ferent from the way he did about these ideas.” 

In studying interaction in a groups French and others found; a 
very hi^ relationship between the amount of behavior initiated to- 
ward the group and the amount of behavior he received from others 
in the group; a high correlation between the amount of behavior 
initiated by a group member and the sociometric choice of him by 
other members of tiae group as a highly productive group member. 

Whyte and others studied the problems of change of the official 
leadership role from one of active leadership to one of resource per- 
son with other members taking the more active membership role. 
When judged in terms of effectiveness of decision or productivity of 
group movement, "a great deal of frustration and inefficiency results 
from ambiguity of leadership role which prevents the development 
of dear cut expectations for appropriate member behavior and does 
not provide the procedural support necessary so that members’ ideas 
can be adequately recognized and integrated into a group product” 

Preston, Malcolm G., and Roy K. Heintz, “Effects of Partidpatory 
vs. Supervisory Leadership on Group Judgment,” Journal of Ah~ 
normal and Social Psychology, 44 (1949), pp. 345-355. 

Eighty-dnee students were asked to rank 12 potential presidential 
nominees according to their own individual order of preference. The 
students were then divided into groups of four or five each. leaders 
were selected for each group and were drawn aside. Half were in- 
structed to proceed in a partidpatory {think with) manner and ^alf 
in a supervisory (direct) manner. Group rankings of the 12 men were 
then formulated. Later, a final ranking was secured from each indi- 
vidual. Data consisted of rank difference correlations bet^veen the 
initial individual rankings, the group rankings, and the final indi- 
vidual rankings. 

Participatory leadership was more effective than supervisory 
leadership as a technique for effecting dianges in attitudes. Con- 
versely, the results indicate that subjects are more likely to with- 
stand the impact of group opinion under supervisory leadership, 
probably indicating that no strong group opinion is formed under 
this condition. 
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The final ranldngs of participatory subjects were found to corre- 
late higher with group ranldngs than with their own initial raalc- 
ings. The final ranldngs of supervisory subjects, on the other hand, 
were found to correlate higher with their own initiai ranldngs than 
with the rankings fdnnulated in dieir group discussions. 

Simpson, Ray H., The Effects of Discussion on Infra Group Diver- 
gencies of Judgment Quarterly Journal of Speech, 23 (December 

1939), pp, S4e^2. 

This study was an attempt to detennine whether discussion of 
esthetic problems tends to decrease the divergence of judgment 
opinion on the problems discussed. A pre-test was given five days 
before the discussion and a post-test five days after. One huudr^ 
and eight college girls participated in the discussions. Twenty-four 
college girls of similar interests and backgrounds, serving as a con- 
trol group, took the pre-test and post-test but did not participate in 
tl)8 discussions. The conclusions were: discussion of esthetic prob- 
lems by a group apparently decreases the divergency of opinion on 
tiie material discussed by about 27 per cent, exclusive of the influ- 
ence of the pre-test on the divergency; the decrease in divergency 
Nvithin a group does not seem to cany over to judgments on similar 
subjects. Only a 1 per cent decrease in divergency of judgment on 
similar topics could be attributed to the effect of the discussions. 
Sherif, M., “A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception," Archices 
of Psychology, 187 (1935), pp. 5-26. 

Subjects were asked to make individual judgments about the 
disbmee a light moved. Each estimate was recorded, later the 
subjects viewed the light together and discussed ib movement. A 
group judgment emerged. 

Again the subjects in the expenment were brought back for 
individual judgments cemesnung the distance the light traveled. 
The final individual estimates were much nearer to the group esti- 
mate than they were to the first guesses of the individuals. 

Sterling, Theodore D., and Bernard G. Rosenthal. The Relatioa- 
slup of Changing Leadership and Followership in a Group to the 
ChLging Phases of Group Activity," American Psychologist, 5 
(1950), p. 311. 
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The problem studied was: (1) the determination of the different 
leaders and followers in the group at different phases of group 
activity and development; (2) psychological characterization of the 
specific different phases and activities of the group process, and the 
relation of the specific personality traits of the different leaders and 
followers to the psychological characteristics of the different phases 
of the group during which they were leaders or followers. 

Sixteen persons h'om the fields of the nunistry, labor, and various 
academic disciplines comprised the group studied. Sociometric 
indices and careful analysis of group behavior and transcripts of 
group meetings were used to determine leaders and followers. A 
“recently developed method" of analyzing group process was used 
to characterize psychologically the various phases and activities 
of the group. 

Leaders and followers change %vith different psychological phases 
of group process. The same leader usually comes to the fore as 
similar psychological phases of the ^oup reoccur — e.g., phases of 
group aggression are usually related to leadership by the most 
agressive people in the group. There is a significant relation between 
personality traits of the leaders and followers, and the psychological 
characterization of that phase or activity of the group in which they 
appear as leaders or followers. 

Roethlisberger, F. J., and W. J. Dicldnson, Management and the 

Worker, Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1939. 

Experiments in lUumiruUion 

Experiments were conducted to determine the relationship of the 
quahty and quantity of illumination to the efficiency of individual 
worlcers. In one experiment; tiie workers were divided into two 
groups — a control group and a test group — working under constant 
illumination and different iiluminatioa intensities respectively. The 
test group worked under intensities of increasing ma g ni hifif* , 24, 46, 
and 70 foot candles. Production increased in both the test and con- 
trol groups and the rise in output was roughly the same. 

In another experiment the light was decreased from 10 to 3 foot 
candles in the test group while illumination intensity remained 
under a constant level in the control group. The outnut rate in the 
test group increased- 
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In a third wperiment; tbo workers %vere allowed to beh'eve that 
miminadon was being increased although no change was made. 
The workers commented favorably about the “improved’’ Ughting 
conditions but there was no appreciable change in output 

In the final experiment, intensity of illumination was decreased to 
.00 of a foot candle. Not until this point was reached was there any 
apprcdablc dech'ne in output rate. 

Exjjcrimenters looking at the negative results realized they were 
dealing with a human situation in non-human terms. 


The Rehf/ Assembly Test Room Experiment 

A segregated group of workers was submitted to different kinds 
of working conditions over a period of five years. A group of five 
girls was placed in a separate room where conditions of work could 
be carefully controlled. At specified intervals, different working 
condiUons were introduced to test their effect on output Becords, 
such 0 $ humidity and temperature in the room, the number of hours 
each girl slept at night, the kind and amount of food eaten at all 
meals, were kept The time it took each girl to assemble a telephone 
relay was automatically recorded. Quality records were kept The 
girls tvere consulted about changes to be made in conditions. 

Conclusion: The attempt to relate changes in physical dreum- 
stances to variation In output result^ in no statistically significant 
correlations. 

Different experimental coadilioas of work were set up in this 
relay assembly lest room. Two five-minute rest periods were intro- 
duced. The length of the rest periods was increased. Specially 
prepared lunch was served during one of lire test periods. The work- 
day was shortened by one half-hour. The workday was decreased 
by a total of one hour. The workers given Saturday morning 
off. Thirteen such periods of different working conditions were 
experienced daring the first two years. Finally, the original work- 
ing conditions were restored. 

Conclusion: Output, whidi had rfcen steadily, maintained its 
high level after the return to the ori^nal conditions. The soda! 
situation of the room had been completely altered. The better 
altitude of the girls improved die rate of worL These experiments 
iUustrated the importance of employee attitudes and sentiments. 
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Experiments in Interviewing Workers — 192B 

The experimenters went into the shops to see if they could leam 
how to get workers to talk about things that were important to 
them. They learned that it was difficult to get the person to talk 
about matters that were important to him and not to the inter- 
viewer; that the most important thing to a person was not something 
in his immediate work situation. They discovered that a person 
tends to talk about what is uppermost in his mind to a helpful and 
sympathetic listener. Several times objects of complaint in working 
situations were changed only to find that the attitudes of the com- 
plainants remained the same. Several times nothing was done about 
the object of complaint and the complaint disappeared. 

Conclusion: The behavior of workers cannot be understood apart 
from their feelings or sentiments. Sentiments are not easily d is tin - 
guished and are therefore difficult to recognize or to study. Mani- 
festations cannot be understood by themselves but only in terms of 
the total life situation of the person. The meaning that any individ- 
ual assigns to a particular change depends on (1 ) his social condi- 
tioning or the sentiments he brings to the work situation because 
of previoiui group associations, and (2) the land of human satis- 
faction he is deriving from his social participation with other 
workers and supervisors in his immediate group. 


Bank Wiring Observation Room Experiment 

A room containing fourteen workmen representing three occupa- 
tional groups — wiremen, soldennen, and inspectors— was estab- 
lished and observed. The men in the room were on group piece 
work — the more they turned out the more th^ earned. Four senti- 
ments operated witlun the group: (1) You should not turn out too 
much work or you are a "rate buster’; (2) you should not turn out 
too little work or you are a rate "chisler"; (3) you should not say 
anything to a supervisor that would react to the detriment of one 
of your associates, or you are a “squealer”; (4) you should not bo 
too officious. If you are an inspector, you should not act like one. 
To be an accepted member of the group, each Tuan Iiad to act in 
with these standa^s. If members exceeded these stand- 
ards, social pressure was put on them to conform. 

There were marked differences in the rate of output of individ- 
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ixals. T hinki ng that the differences in performance were related to 
ability, the experimenters compared each worker’s relative rank in 
output witlr his relative rank in intelligenc« and dexterity. The 
lowest producer in the room ranked first in inteUigence and third 
in dexterity. The highest j^oducer ranked seventh in dexterity and 
lowest in intelligence. Each worko-’s level of output refiected bis 
position in the informal organization of the group. The best-liked 
man in the group was the one who Ixpt his output exactly where 
the group agreed it should be. Conclusion: The wage incentive was 
weaker than the sentiment concerned with social recognition and 
group security; management in a continuously successful plant is 
not related to a single worker but always to working groups. 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOOL'S PROGRESS 
Self'Appraisal Gxiide Sheet 


SINCE JULY 1, 19 Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 

Progress Progress 

What improvements have been made in 
the physical facilities of our school? 


□ □ 


What has been done to improve the in* 
stniction in our school? 


D n 


How has the quality of the mateiiak of 
instruction in our school been improved? 


D □ 

What evidences do we have of the im- 
provement of instruction? 


□ □ 
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Whal liaj been done to enrich 
school's offerings? 


Satisfactoiy Umatis/actory 
iVogress Pxogress 


— a a 

How has the student activity piogram 
been unproved m our school? 


a o 

How has our school increased its can- 
tributioa to the unprovemeat of living in 
the conununity? 


o □ 


AVbat adjustments are we malaog in our 
school program to meet the seeds of the 
exceptional child? 


□ □ 

How has our school's lunch program 
been improved? 


a n 

What has been done to improve the 
^auty, safety, and cleanliness in our 
school? 


a o 
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How iraB5portatioii been unproved Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 
in our school? Progress Progress 


□ D 

What increases have been made in the 
personnel of our school? 


— o □ 

What evidence is there of increased 
terest of the community in improving our 
school? 


□ D 

How has our community increased its 
use of the school plant? 


NEXT STEPS 


a □ 


What are the most important nett steps in our schooVs improvement? 
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Appendix C 


AN INSTBUMENT USED BY A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IN EVALUATINO ITS IN-SEBVICE PBOGBAM 

The admuiistrative respoasihility for pjoviding oppoitunitiei io which 
peisonnel may grow professtonaUy has beea recognized for a long time 
in the Greenville City Schools. Several diderent approaches to the prob* 
letQ have been employed. Directioa is given to the program by the 
evaluation of paitidpants. Written questionnaires represent but one type 
of evaluation and are coosidered along with comments of teachers and 
with observable evidences of growth. 

Sinco fat the past two years we have used a somewhat different ap* 
proadj to the problem of in-scrvic© growth from that employed prmi* 
Qusly, we feel that a coosfdetatioa of our successes and failures during 
that period might be very helpful in detenniaiag future procedures. 
Fifteen coaunomy accepted obiectives are listed below. We shall appro* 
date your consideratioo of each of them, flease mahe a comment where 
it will help clarify your evaluation or where you feel it might be helpful 
in some other way. A commeot should be made in each case where you 
coQsid^ that little progress has been made. 

Your evaluation should not necessaii^ be in terms of your own growth 
in eadi area, but should bo more general, giving your observations con* 
cetuing the entire staff. It should inclu^ any experiences available 
whether or not they are a part of the formal in-service program. If you 
tliitil: of additional areas in which significant progress has bwn made by 
our group, please list them with your evaluation. Please return the eval- 
'uatioa* uiisigBed, to your prind^ by 12:30 P.M. Friday, June 0. 
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Progress, Sept, 1950-June, 1952 



Excel- ' 
lent 

Good 

Poor 

Ineffec- 

tive 

1. Opening channels (Chaimels 
should be so clear-cut and 
open that any teacher finds 
it easy to get her ideas to the 
larger group.) 





2. FiWing solutions to prob- 
lems (Opportunities should 
be provided for each mem- 
ber to take part in group 
attack upon problems that 
are real to him.) 

3. Achieving security and status 
(Each member should be 
made to consider himself 
very important to the effec- 
tiveness of the school system.) 

4. Developing skiUs in teaching 
(^fany opportunities should 
be provid^ imder capable 
leadership, to improve tech- 
niques for effective teaching.) 

5. Understanding of children 
(Teachers should be able to 
consistently increase their 
knowledge of child growth 
and development) 

6. Understanding the total 
school program (The pro- 
gram should be such that 
members acquire better un- 
derstanding of the total 
school program and its objec- 
tives.) 

7. Establishing goad public re- 
lations (The program should 
provide evidence to the com- 
munity that teachers are anx- 
ious to increase their effec- 
tiveness, and should increase 
the participation aird effee- 
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Progress, Sept, 1950-J™'. 1^2 



Brogress, Sept, 1950-June, 1952 


that potential]}' outstanding 
leaders emerge and have op- 
portunities to demonstrate 
their abilities.) 

15. Developing warmth in per- 
sonal relationships (The or- 
ganization should be such 
that members find it tumec- 
essary to be on the defensive 
in regard to problems. They 
should grow in security so 
that they are free to work 
with other members of the 
profession, citizens, and chil- 
dren, in a warm, friendly 
atmosphere.) 


Excel- 

lent 

Cood 

Poor 

Inefec- 

five 










Comments (Please indicate the number of the item to which your 
ooouncot applies.) 
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Appendix D 


A SCHOOL SYSTEM EVALUATES 
ITS PHE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


1^0 Gieenville County, South Carolina, schoolr gav9 each of tho 
^elve hundred teachers who paitidpated in the week’s pre-school eon- 
ference the following statemeoh 

Our Plans for Appraising the EffectiDencss 
of Our Pre^chocd Conference 
August 1954 

Purposes of Pre-School Conference 

1. To help us meet the needs of boys and girls more dFettively, 

2. To increase our ability to work together, to espress ourselves, 
to hear one another, so that all have a part in airasging for 
experiences of real value to us in lo-Servioe education throughout 
the year. 

Appraising Outcoflje# 

The process of exaraiaing the extent to which we made progress toward 
our goals included: 

1, CoUectiog evidence about the things we did. This was done by: 

a. Asl^g one person in each interest group to record what 
he be^d for 30 minutes io each session. 

b. Asking the evaluation consultant to record what she ob- 
served in as many groups as possible. 

C. Asking the evaluation consultant to interview several par- 
ddpants in each center to find out about accomplishments. 

d. Asl^g a few memben of the cvaluadon conunittce (o 
record what they observed in as many different situations 
as possible. 

e. In genera] sessions or at lunch io one or more centen, each 
member will ^ asked to record the name of his school 
on a sheet of papta- so that we may determine the extent 
to which we are seated next ta people fesm schools other 
than our own. 

2. Weighing the infonnation collected to help determine the extent 
to whi^ progress toward our goal was made. 

3. Astog each participant in the coofctcace to fill mit qu e stion n aires 
indicatiDC his opinion about the effectiveness of the conference. 
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4. Studying the recordet's reports about the accomplishments in each 

Study group. , . 

5. Askiug the consultants and the county stafi to exprws tneir 
opinions about the effectiveness of the conference. (Discussion 
meeting, Thursday, P.M. 7;S0, county office.) 

6. Taking a look at improvements that are made in the schools ot 
Greenville County this year. 

Each participant was asked to give his reactions to ibe conferenw 
on the following rating sheet and to state the part he had played in 
planning and conducting the work of the week. 

Appraising the Effectiveness of 
the Pre-School Conference 
August 1954 

Directions: Please indicate your opinion by a check mark in the 
appropriate column at the right. 

Very Very 

Much Mudi Little Little 

1. To vi^bat extent do you think the gen* 
eral session on Monday helped us 

toward oux purposes? - 

2. To what extent were the general ses- 
sions on the other days helpful? — . 

3. Were the interest group meetugs 
centered around the problems of con* 

cem to the group members? 

4. To what extent did the members of 
the group help toward the solution of 

problems? — 

5. Were the ideas and methods dis- 
cussed in group meetings down to 

earth? — 

6. To what extent were research find- 

ings (such as scientific studies, au- 
thorities in the field, local findings, 
etc.) used in helping to answer ques- 
tions in solving problems? 

7. To what extent do you think this con- 
ference will be helpful in improving 
meetings of your local faculty and 
other teacher groups during this year? 

8. To what extent do you feel that our 
conference has helped us to become 
acquainted with, to understand, and 
to appreciate our fellow woiWs 

throughout the country? 

9. To what extent do you consider 

conference to have been a worthwhile 
experience? — 
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Chedc the responsibilities which you accepted during the Pje-^cbool 
Conference; 

— 1. Helped in planning 

— 2. Helped in physical anangemente 

— 3. Contributed research findmgs 

— 4. Served as leader, recorder, evahutor, etc. 

— 5. Assumed leadership in disctrssioQ of certain problems 

— 6. Participated in discussions 

— 7. Suggested problcntf f<» study 

— 8. Contributed materials 

—d. Other (please list and check) 
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Appendix E 


THE SOTERVISOR EVALUATES HIMSELF 


N amo Date — — 

The effectiveness of supervision is measured by the quality of the 
Tinman relationships which it produces. Supervision fulfills its objectives 
as persons work together for the things they value. 

From a recent study made of supervisory practices in Georgia is was de- 
termined that a successful supervisor slmws evidences of acquired compe- 
tencies and skills in (1) being a “good” teacher, (2) being sensitive to 
the problems people have, (3) being a democradc leader and executive, 
and (4) being a resource person. 

The following check sheet has been prepared to enable the supervisor 
to evaluate his ^vork in the light of competencies and skills needed hy the 
supervisor as he works with other people. Each item in the check sheet 
should be checked in the column that best describes the way die super- 
visor feels about himself at the time the evaluation is made. 


1. Am I letting the staff know I need help? 

>, 

P 

OT 


2. Am I respecting the judgment and opinions of all 

5? 


O. 

< 

teachers? 

3. Am 1 helping the teachers solve their own professional 
problems? 

4. Am I giving praise often and emphasi^g the good 
aspects of a teacher's work? 

5. Am 1 providing ways for teachers to share work being 
done with others? 

6. Am I familiar with the special work being done by 
individual teachers in classrooms? 

7. Am I establishing a feeling of confidence in die 
teachers? 

8. Am I using "we” instead of “F? 

9. Am I always accessible to the staff? 

10. Am I making myself feel that I “belong'7 

11. Am I keeping my schedule organized so that I knmv 
what 1 am to do next? 

•< 

_1 

-J 

3 
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12. Am I making it easy for teadias to come to me with 
personal problems? 

13 Am I bringing tbe total staff m to establish goals and 
policies? 

14. Am I consulting those who wili be affected by an 

action before I take it? 1 

15. Am I showing likes and dislikes among those with 1 

whom I work? | 

16. Am I getting the facts beCoie forming an opinion 
whether good or bad? 

17. Am I giving enough time for oiientadon of a new 
program? 

18. Am 1 woddog alsvays to improve working conditicms 
of the staff? 

19. Am I taking advantage of helping teachers and par' 
ents understand basic facts of duld growth and devel* | 
opment? 

20. Am I helping teachers in develc^uog a curriculum 
based on needs, interests, and abUib'es of children? 

21. Am I helping teachers to develop skills in working 
cooperatively tvith children? 

22. Am I helping teachers to acquire competencies and 
skill in making more and better use of teaching ma* 
terjals? 

23. Am I helping the teachers make better use of resource 
persons? 

24. Am I helping teachers to recognize problems of rela* , 

tion^ps in the home, school, and community os wellj 
as state, nation, and world? I 

25. Am I familiar with local, state, and other people and 
agencies that can help in the solutfon of problems? 

26. Am i helping teachers and parents to desire a good 
school program? 

27. Am I helping teachen and others organize themselves 
for dealing with school problems? 

28. Am I helping teachers and others eiecutc plans and^ 
decisions made by the group? 

29. Am I helping teachers to follow through with their, 

30. A^^providing opportunities for teachen to develop 

potential leadership? „ , , . , ... - . 

31. ^ I including the staiFs help an iheevalujUoD of the 

school program? 




Developed bu Esther Adhnt and ChisOM OoKcn. Auffw* J9S2. 
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Index 


misuse of, 297-298 
Authority: 

delegated, 80, 88 184 

official leader, use of by, lei'iM 

sharing, 80-83 

B 

first sUff meeting, 35'» « 

predecessor, 4043 

esomple to, 

listoJo, 10,^0 

loyalV ,.JS 

c 

CtoUtoB »■»“““?• 

flow chart, 193-1^^0^ 190 

keeping gro“P 

192-IM d,sciusi°°* 19^ 


^SSSi^Jized by teacher, S7-58. 93 

model room themes, 98 

Qassroom obsEi'’ation, 112, ~ 

303-310 , , 

{tceflhoEvalaabooJ 
follow-up 

l«,onp!^requi^|. 295-29® 

rating. cffecU of. 294-^ 
satisfaclMy bases of, 303-310 
CoHumttee: 

jjainaansbips. 34 

Comiot SoJ*. ,»«»“' “• '* 
trust as foundation, 338-339 

and sdiool program. M. 

Md teacher* 

causa cl. SHOT , 

279 - . . -rro. 


grout* 61“ • 

pi” am by o®*' 

2S0 

Consultant, role of. 10>-»«» 

creadvencM) 

Crerht w^- Jlauhihty. US 

Crrtici*mandrespoasu»uw 



Index 


Cromwell, Dean, 107 
Cumulative sick leave, 270-271, 276 

D 

Denver, Colorado, 237 
Diddnson, W. J., 52-53, 147 
Disciplining, of staff membei', 225-229 
Disciusion, leading (see Chairing a 
meeting) 

Dobbs Ferry, New York, 238 
Domination, as type of leadenbip, 30- 
31 

E 

Empathy, 318-319, S3S 
Employee services (see Personnel ad- 
ministTadoa} 

Evaluation, 292-4113, 320-321 
achievement tests, 297-298 
dassroom observation without rat- 
ing, 263-260. 303-310 
discussion following, 307-303 i 

iutervisitatloa, 309 i 

reports on, 309-310 
techniques for, 804-307 
defined, 25-26, 292 
faculty evaluation, and 'Tazy” teach- 
ers, 115-116 

group evaluation, 310-313 
long-term progress, 310-311 
process observers, 311-313 
of single meeting, 311-313 
of pupil progress, 63 
rating, 293-297 

based on classroom observation, 
293-297 

hannfid effects of, 294-296 
lesson plan, foUov^g, 295-299 
validity of, 293-294 
and school program, 41-42 
self-evaluation, 26, 298-303 
benefits from, 299 
check list; SOI 

conditions necessary for, 299-300 
improvement as focus, 299, 300 
student body, help from, 800-303 
suggestion box technique, 302 
validity of, 299 
visaing other classes, 303 
of supervisor, 315-328 

group assistance in, 325-328 
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Evaluation (cont.): 
of supervisor ( conf. ) : 

significant questions on cuirica- 
him improvement, 320-325 
significant personal questions, 
318-320 

and teacher cxeativwiess, 97-98, 101 
in workshops, 200, 203-204 
Experimentation, 95-97, 263, 320 
workshops (see Worluhop) 

F 

Faculty meetings, 181-198 
agenda, 183-184 
chairman, role of, 189-195 
consultant, role of, 195-196 
participants, role of, 195 
planning, 182-185 
records of, 197-198 
refreshments, 187 
room for, 187-188 
scheduling, 185-187 
seating arrangements, 188 
Faculty organization, 2)4-221 
communi^ relations, 231-238 
I committee work, 219-220 

coordination of relations with hightf 
school officials, 230-231 
establishing, 220 
policies, implementing. 220 
relations with student body, coordi- 
nation of, 229-230 

Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, 327-328 

Freedom to speak out, 341-342 
G 

Cr^t Neck, New York, 233, 254-255 
Grievances (see Complaints and griev- 
ances) 

Group insurance, 275 
Group power (see Power) 

Group process, 161-179 

consensus, 87, 165, 174-175, 342 
dedsioDS, reaching, 173-176 
disagreement, ways of handling 124 
group power, 166 
boundaries of, 169 
importance of, 160 
leader, types of, 163-164 
"power-with" approach to lead- 
ership, 164-168 



Index 

Group process (eont.)'. 
official rtiling, 

a^pent as E™»P. 

170 
veto, 176 

Group spirit, building. 60 
Croup works 

‘'bcLalaS. 16^71., 

coonlmating, 

clisdpliuo i°> 522-226 

au*oritari<^ ^“P^oIV 
evaluating, 310-313 

n 


Halsey. G««ge. 70-71 
HSc«omteach^62^ 

good, 1 .eg 

139-143 

js:sa^oa.b..»^- 

Hon of. 1^ 132-133 

124, 336 


Human relations (cont.)« 

^-confidence in, i(^-116 
ylrifl in, as function of supervision, 
20-21 

smile, value of, W2 
staff conflict, 147-151 
staff harmony, 131-153 

staff rdations and pupd attitudes, 
112-113 

and teacher creativity. 113-114 
Hunter, E. C., 4 

==s2ii'- 

laformaboo, ^ 64-^. 

In-seivioe training. WJS, t». 
100 - 101 . 250267 

and changes m community, 261 

encoiaaging. 322 
planning. 260-261 

-„.a»omd=” 
woikshop, 103-207 


liJormality. uni«^ discussion, 
observation wUo* "P 

307-308 

record of, ^ 

self-control m, 

liming. ^6 
latcrvisitatiaii. 


/nciex 


J 

Janitorial service 58 
Jennings, Helen, 317 

L 

Lagniappe {.see Human relations) 
Laissez-jaire supervision, 13-15 
Leadership, 76-101 
defined, 29-30 

group leadership, developing, 76- 

101, 323^24 I 

by establislung permissive at- i 
mosphere, 78-80 

by promoting creativity, 94-101 
sharing responsibility for pro- 
gram dev’elopment, 80-94 
officii leadership, 30 (see also 
Official leadership) 
planning sesslcms. 86-87 
"power over” 161-163 
"pcrwer-with” the group approacli, 
164*168 
sharing, 33*34 
sldll in, 13*20 

status not satisfactory basis, 333* 
334 

within-the-group, 30-32, 164-163 
evaluation of. 325-32$ 

Lippitt, Honald, 31 
Ix^alty oaths, 72 
"Loyaliy, winning, 47*43, 341 

M 

hlagarines, and teacher stimulation, 
110 

Manners, 135-137 
Materials: 

adequate supply of. 58 
increasing range of, 324 
Mental health, staff, 143-147 
Mims, Sallie Kat^ 263 
hlinnupoUs, Minnesota, 254 
Monthly cheeJs, 276 
Morale 50-75 
defined, 19, 50-Sl 

desirable staff relationships, defined, 
337-342 

job satisfactions: 
defined, 52 
fair treatment, 61-62 
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Morale (cent.): 

feeUng of importance, 65-63 
maintaining self-respect, 69-72 
a part in poL’ey ioimaiion, 68-69 
pleasant worlang conditions, 57- 
60 

security and a comfoitaHe living 
53-56 

sense of achievement, 62-63 
sense of E>eIoQging, 60-61 
low morale, causes of, 51-52 
measuring 73-74 
mntnal trmt, 333-339 
opportunity for advancement, 64* 
65 

praise 66-67 
and production, 52-53 
valuing self and others, 337 
Mort, Paul, 5 

N 

Note Wait a Minute, 2.T7 
O 

Observation, classroom, 112, 263-266( 
303-310 (tee ciso Classroom 
observation) 

Official leader: 
authority, use of, 161-163 
^ be ginnin g {see Beginning super- 
I visor) 

aiteria {or judgiag, 527 
defined, 30 

I di^plining staff member, 225-229 
individual staff member, relations 
with, 336 

insecurity, feelings of, 108-110 
methods of improving teacher- 
learning situation, 343-345 
relations with other supervisors, 
151-158 

responsibility to new teacher, 250- 
258 

stereotypes, danger of, 109 
SDpeziaity, feel^gs of, 108-109 

P 

Parent participation, 321 
Permissiveness, 78-W, 339 
Personnel administration, 23-25, 243- 
271 



Index 

personna adminis traUon ( 

cooference techniques, 282-28< 
defined, 2-12 u , > 

disdpli^S sf 
employee 274-277 

credit union, 2i8 07 A.WI 

cumulative sick leave. 270-271, 

group Insurance, 27a 

hospitalizaUom 275 
270-277 

teadisrs rooms. ^ 

errievances, handling, 559. 

£^ce growth, promoting, 

did obsorvoOoo, 200-260. 

cSw duosm reaoM»2. 

<^Jdomcl»o8es.2«<^“* 

263 

^rS'isdooO.8.24.240- 
- 254 

"'"^.SofcSofoooEto™- 
hdf 

, .f «noloyn»6Dt coo- 

25 -2® 
diUons, 20t * 

vvelconung, recogniang, 

phi 

270 j4„, 207-270 

,e;us.80»>“'j^„ of OTO™<». 

skill in, W ^ . 

.i%?»l.,s*ohhr-5- 

portkod. 0.0000.255 


Fowee, 161-178 
defin^ 168^ 

“power over, 335 

‘^bits staS growth 162-163 
isolates supc^OT, 161 
restricU leadership, 162-163 

SoSSrci-ta-ohloar. 

165, 167 

official rulings, 165 -- 

rdSS^dS-" 

visors. 151-100 

Problem 

Homan teUb^J 

R 

ioventory of sl^. 250 

^ 267-268 

plffsioal tfoi'wylg m 

SSiUry , 

assignment of ta^ ^ 
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Responsibility for program (cont.): 
criticism, value of, 116 
deadlines, 89 
group pressxjie, 88 
inaeasing staff share, 328 
o];>eii channels of communicatioo, 
90-91 

planning sessions, 86-87 
problems, identification of, 86 
recognition of achievement, 91 
resistance to, 85 

sharing, 33-35, 151-152 , 

Roethlisbergey, F. J., 52-53, 147 
Rules, drawing of, 72 

S 

Salary, teacher, 53-56 
scale, 62 

Schedules, supervisors’, 316-317 
Schenectady, New York, 238 
School appearance. 57-58 
School program: 
changes Is, 41-42 

community partidpatioa la -plaa- 
sing, 236-238 
ovaluatiog, 320-325 
criteria for, 327 
improvement of, 13-19 
ev^uation of, 325-323 
older teacher, utilizing information 
of, 119-120 

public relations, 232-233 
responsibility for, 83-94, 151-152 
and teacher creativeness, 94-101 
vitality of, and “lazy” teachers, 117 
Self-rating, 28 

Smith, LiUtaa, quoted, 47-49 
Southern study, 283 
Staff members: 
cozrSJct among, 147-151 
desirable staff relationships, defined, 
337-342 

harmony among, 131-156 
foun^tion of, 131 
iMTiV (see Personnel administration) 
Staff work, coordinating, 211-23S 
coordinating committee, 212-214 
faculty couDdh 212 
principal's cabinet, 212 

StotUS quo, ma.lntntnlng , 335 
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Student body: 

evaluation process, help in, 800- 
303 

participation in planning, 323 
relations with faculty, 229-230 
Suggestion box, 302 
Superintendent, relations with prin- 
cipal and supervisors, 153-156 
Supovision: 
defined, 7-8, 9-10 

desirable staff relationsblps, defined, 
337-342 

evaluation, skill in, 25-26 
false assumptions in, 333-336 
goals for, defined, 332 
and group process, sldll in, 22-23 
history of, 5-6 

and human rdations, sldll in, 20-21 
{tee oho Human relations) 
leadership, skill In, 18-20 
personnel administration, 23-25 
(see olso Personnel administra- 
tion) 

research in, needed, 344-347 
teacher reactions to, 3-5 
within-the-group approach, 16-18 
Supervisor: 

baddng teacher, 58-60 
concern for others, 337-338 
consulting others, 319 
criticism, taking, 318 
be ginning ( see Beginoing super- 
visor) 

coordinating school and community, 
238 

defined, 8-9, 26 
I empathy, 318-319, 335 
evaluating, 315-3^ 
hinction of, 10-26 
living up to commitmoits, 319-320 
motives, attributed to, by teacbeis, 
92-03 

as oIBcial leader, SO 

personal fedings, controlling, 317- 

318 

personality of, 21 

personal problems of staff, knowing, 

319 

relations between two supervisors, 
lSl-156 

sense of achievement, 317 
types of, 11-18 



Index 


T 

TcacfiCT.' 

rcsponslbiLty for canyiag 
out program, 83-91 
diidplmlng of, 22S.229 
grov.a» ana self confidence. I27-12S 
bomcroom, 02-83 
and human rcbtioni, £9-21 
istcractiOB, 

new teadicf, orientation of, 250- 
253 

out-of-scliool life, 21 
problems, handling, 43^5, 145-147 
professional boohs, reading, 321 
professional organizations, activity 
In. 322 

promotion, 01-83 (red olro Pct- I 
lonnel administration) I 

relations with subject-matter supa- I 
visor, I5S 
rest rooms, 53 
salary, 53-^, 62 
selection of, 23-25, 2-13-216 
tharfsg authority hi poticy-maldn^ 
60-83 

Teacher ocaUveoess, 19-20, 03-01, 
91-101 

backed by official leader, 97 
classroom individualization, 93 
dr^tnetf, 9o 

equal opportuoity to esperimest, 
09 

evaluation. 101 

freedom to experiment. 95-07 

and human relations, 113-111 

and leadership, 94-05 

materials for, suppljing, 99-100 

new media, skill In, 100-101 

new methods, evaluation of, 97-98 

paicDt participation, 09 

role In planning program, 93 


Teacher creativeness (cont,); 

scff-coofidcDco, 100-101 

and the supervisory act, 7, 19-20 
workshop scholarships, M 
Teacher welfare commiHcts, 282 
Teachers’ associations, 54 
Teachers, problem, 114-127 (see dso 
Human relations) 

Teacho's’ purchasiag assodations, 
276-277 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, 256-253 
V 

Veto, use of. 176-177 
W 

Western Electric study, 52-53 
Westport, Connecticut, 237 
IVithio-the-group supenlnoo, 18-18, 
30412. 194-163 
Work load. 92-03 
distribution of, 61-62 
"laiy* teacher, 114-117 
Workshop, 1 93-207 
admission to, 202 
advisor, use of, 199 
art media in, 200 
and the ’’colorless’' teacher, 118 
committee work. 200 
ctx^Krabvowork. 199 
described, 198-200 
evaluation, 200 
operation, 204-205 
pro-plann/ng, 202-204 
program for, 103 
results, implementing. 205-207 
scholarships. 99 
sodal interchange, 200 

staffing. 201-202 
starting. 201 
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